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ARTICLE I. 
THE HUGUENOTS. 


In the French character there seems to be much that is 
anomalous and difficult to be understood. In our ordinary con- 
ceptions of the French people, we think of them as gay, vola- 
tile, frivolous; as the leaders of fashion, and as living for 
amusement; as aiming to make the most of the, present life, 
regardless of the life to come; as cultivating the elegant arts 
only to contribute to the promotion of sensual pleasure; as 
seemingly endowed with an intellect only to devise the means of 
enhancing and prolonging the gratifications of sense; as stri- 
ving to lay aside anxiety respecting this life and the next, in 
whatever will give entertainment to the passing moment. We 
think of the Frenchman in the ball-room, in parks, by fountains, 
and in galleries of picturessand of statuary ; in places where the 
last restraints of morality are withdrawn; or as wandering for 
pleasure through cemeteries, over the gates of which it is written, 
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“Death is an eternal sleep.” Yet, La Place was a French- 
man, and La Verrier is; Ney, and Lannes, and Murat were 
Frenchmen; Lafayette was a Frenchman; Cuvier was a 
Frenchman; Massillon, Bourdaloue, and Saurin were French- 
men; Fenelon and Pascal were Frenchmen; John Calvin was a 
Frenchman. In eloquence, in bravery, in profound science, in 
surgery, in pure religion of the sternest kind, in the patient 
endurance of the sufferings of martyrdom, it would be easy to 
find in France what has equalled, if not surpassed, what is to be 
found among any other people. The element in the character 
seems to be vitality, activity. It is never indolent, it is not 
dreamy and contemplative. Other people may live much in the 
clouds, the Frenchman walks the earth as an actual existence, 
and makes the most of life in some way. 

The Huguenot—a name synonymous with that of French 

Protestant, whose origin and the reason for its being employed 
are now not certainly known—was a Frenchman under the 
influence of the Protestant religion, and all that there has been 
in his character can be explained by that fact. A Frenchman 
under the influence of any form of religion is always a marked 
character. The Jesuit missionaries in Canada, in the early set- 
tlement of our country, were among the most self-denying men 
that were ever employed by any Church in the propagation of 
religion. They were Frenchmen under the influence of the 
Catholic religion. In the Huguenots, the same national ele- 
ments of character were embodied under what we deem a purer 
faith. : 
In the remarks which we shall make, it will be necessary to 
bear in mind only that the word Huguenot is used as‘synony- 
mous with the title French Protestants of the period of the 
Reformation. The name—like many other names, which the 
virtues of those to whom they were at first applied in derision, 
have rendered glorious and immortal, as the name Methodist, 
Puritan, and Quaker, and even perhaps the name Christian 
itself—was probably given by their enemies. Like those names, 
it is now spoken of only as a name of honor. 

The historical notices of this people, so far as is necessary to 
introduce what we shall have to say respecting their influence 
in forming the character and securing the liberties of our coun- 
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try, can be soon told. Their whole history is among the 
most interesting and thrilling of any of the records of past 
times. 

The Huguenots, or French Protestants, embraced the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation as they were held by Calvin. He 
was himself a Frenchman by birth, and though he was not the 
first to introduce the Reformation, and though he spent the 
greater portion of his life at Geneva, yet it was in France that 
he embraced the Protestant faith; in France that he wrote his 
“Institutes,” dedicated to Francis I.; and the principles which 
he promulgated in connection with Farel, and Viret, and 
Beza, were those which were embraced as constituting the early 
creed of those to whom the name Huguenot was applied. 
“France,” says the German historian Schroeckh,* “was the 
first country where the Reformation, that commenced in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, very soon, and under the severest 
oppressions, found many adherents. No country seems to have 
been so long and so well prepared for it as this, and yet, here 
it met the most violent opposition, and nowhere was it later 
before it obtained legal toleration. Nowhere did it occasion 
such streams of blood to flow; nowhere give birth to such 
dreadful and deadly civil wars ; and nowhere have State policy, 
court intrigue, political parties, and the ambition of greatness, 
had so powerful an influence on the progress and fortunes of the 
Reformation, as in France.” The preparatory steps for this great 
movement in that country, and its early rapid progress there, 
seem to have been owing, ‘in a great measure, to the character 
and tastes of the monarch, Francis I. His friendship for the 
sciences, and his disposition to patronize men of learning, 
induced many persons of genius, favorable to the Reformation, 
to take up their abode in France. Their writings, in general 
much better compositions than those of the Roman Catholics, 
were extensively read, and by these writings those who had 
taken no part in the religious contests, were brought to feel 
that a reformation was necessary. Though the writings of 
Luther were condemned (1521) by the University of Paris, yet 
the doctrine of Luther and Melanchthon had, from the first, 
many advocates in France, and even Francis, to gratify his 


* Kirchengeshich. seit der Reformat. ii. 208, seq. 
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sister, Margaret of Navarre, was at one time disposed to invite 
Melanchthon to reside in his kingdom. 

It was one of the features of the Reformation in France, 
that princes and nobles became interested in the Protes- 
tant cause, and took it under their protection. Margaret 
became a patron of the Reformation; the Admiral Coligny, of 
France, embraced, the doctrines of the Reformers; the Prince 
of Condé, and the King of Navarre, became leaders in the Pro- 
testant cause. The Reformation spread rapidly, and num- 
bered, at an early period, among its friends, from a million toa 
million and a half of the French nation. The attempts of a 
Catholic court, under the conduct of the Duke of Guise, to sup- 
press it, led to long and bloody wars, in which neither party 
secured an absolute victory. These wars stretched along 
through many years, with alternate successes, and ree little 
prospect of a termination. 

Seeing, at last, the hopelessness of subduing the abana 
by arms, an attempt was made to secure by treachery and mas- 
sacre what could not be accomplished in the open field. In 
1560, Charles IX. succeeded to the throne, then eleven years 
of age. His mother, a bigoted Catholic, was regent. After 
a series of battles and the conclusion of a treaty of peace, it 
was resolved to attempt to cut off the Protestants by one blow. 
This it was determined to effect on the eve of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day. ‘To secure the object, Charles, who had then 
reached the age of manhood, invited, under a pretence of 
friendship and a wish to hold a consultation about national 
affairs, the Admiral Coligny, the Prince of Condé, and the King 
of Navarre, to court. The bloody scene began at midnight on 
the eve of St. Bartholomew’s day, August 22,1572. The toll- 
ing of the great bell at Paris was the signal for beginning the 
massacre there, and the scene of butchery continued for 
three days. Coligny was the first victim, and with him five 
hundred noblemen, and about six thousand other Protestants, 
were butchered in Paris alone. Orders were dispatched to all 
parts of the empire, for a similar massacre everywhere. More 
than thirty thousand, some say seventy thousand, perished by 
the hand of the royal assassins, and the Pope proclaimed a 
jubilee throughout Christendom. Probably the world has never 
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witnessed an act of treachery more coolly planned, and executed 
with more consummate skill than this. Some of the best blood 
of France and of the world flowed in that massacre. 

The Protestants were weakened but not destroyed. Losing 
all confidence in the government, they entered into combina- 
tions for their own safety, and civil war soon raged again, but 
peace was concluded four years after this massacre, and the 
Protestants were left free to enjoy their worship everywhere, 
except within Paris and within two miles of the King’s resi- 
dence. Again the Catholic chiefs, (1584,) particularly the 
Guises, formed a league with the King of Spain for extermina- 
ting the Protestants, and transferring the crown of France to 
the family of Guise. War was renewed with the Protestants, 
at the head of whom were the King of Navarre and the Prince 
of Condé. The Guises and their allies checked the Protestants, 
but alienated the King, who caused the Duke of Guise to be 
assassinated, and made peace with the King of Navarre. 

On the death of Henry III. (1589,) the king of Navarre, 
who was the next legal heir to the crown, ascended the throne, 
and assumed the name of Henry IV. He had been educated 
a Protestant, but in order to restore peace to all parties in the 
kingdom, and put an end to the wars which had long reigned, 
he embraced the Catholic religion; but, by the celebrated 
Edict of Nantz, he secured to the Protestants the free exercise 
of their religion. This edict was published in 1598, and for 
nearly a hundred years became the basis of the rights of the 
free exercise of religion in France. In that édict, he confirmed 
to the Protestants all the privileges ever before conceded 
to them; gave them equal civil rights, and equal privileges in 
the universities and public schools; allowed them courts, half 
Protestant and half Catholic, in the principal cities; made them 
eligible to all public offices, and allowed them to establish publie 
worship in places of a particular description, throughout the 
realm. At that time they are supposed to have numbered from 
@ million to a million and a half. Under this edict, which it 
will be seen, contains all the essential elements of freedom, 
they were protected by Henry until his death in 1610; and 
subsequently, to a considerable extent, until the privileges 
granted by it were withdrawn by Louis XIV. 
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This last great act in regard to the Protestants of France, 
the Revocation of this edict, occurred in 1685. For accom- 
plishing this act, or for preparing the way for it, the Protestants 
had been gradually deprived of their means of defence. When 
the edict was published in their favor by Henry IV., the Re- 
formed church constituted a kind of state or commonwealth 
within the commonwealth, being fortified with great privileges 
and rights, and possessing, among other securities, towns and 
castles, and especially the strong castle of Rochelle, all of 
which places were garrisoned by their own troops. Under 
the reign of Louis XIII. and the administration of cardinal 
Richelieu, their castles, towns, and fortifications were suc- 
cessively ‘taken, and the power of the Reformed party was 
prostrate, and their security would depend upon nothing but 
the clemency and good pleasure of the king.* 

The causes of the Revocation of that edict, and the manner 
in which it was carried into execution, we will state in the 
words of a living historian. ‘When Louis XIV. approached 
the borders of age, he was troubled by remorse; the weakness 
of superstition succeed to the weakness of indulgence ; and the 
flatteries of bigots, artfully employed for their own selfish 
purposes, led the vanity of the monarch to seek, in making 
proselytes to the church, a new method of gaining glory, and an 
atonement for the voluptuous profligacy of his life. - Louis was 
not naturally cruel, but was an easy dupe of those in whom he 
confided—of priests, and of a woman. The daughter of an 
adventurer—for nearly ten years a resident in the West Indies, 
educated a Calvinist, but early converted to the Roman faith— 
Madame de Maintenon, had, in the house of a burlesque poet, 
learned the art of conversation, and had studied the mysteries 
of the passions. Of a clear and penetrating mind, of a calcu- 
lating judgment, which her calm imagination could not lead 
astray, she never forgot her self-possession in a generous trans- 
port, and was never mastered even by the passions which she 
sought to gratify. Already far advanced in life when she 
began to attract the attention of the king, whose character she 
profoundly understood, she sought to enthrall his mind by the 
influence of religion; and becoming herself devout, or feigning 

* Mosheim, iii. 452. 
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to be so, always modest and discreet, she knew how to awaken 
in him compunctions which she alone could tranquilize, and 
subjected his mind to her sway by substituting the sentiment 
of devotion for the passion of love. The conversion of the 
Huguenots was to excuse the sin of his earlier years. They, 
like herself, were to become reconciled to the church, yet not 
by methods of violence. Creeds were to melt away in the 
sunshine of favor, and proselytes to be won by the appeals of 
interest. 

“« Huguenots, therefore, were to be employed no longer in 
public office; they were, as far as possible, excluded from the 
guilds of tradesmen and mechanics; and a Calvinist might not 
marry a Roman Catholic wife. Direct bribery also was em- 
ployed; converts were purchased; and, as it seemed not un- 
reasonable that, when money is paid a bargain should be fulfilled, 
severe laws proscribed a relapse. 

‘“‘Proselytism next invaded the most sacred rights of human 
nature, and children of seven years old were invited to abjure 
the faith of their fathers. The Huguenots began to emigrate ; 
for their industry and skill made them welcome in any Pro- 
testant country; and Lotis, desiring to convert, not to expel, 
forbade emigration under penalty of the galleys. The ministers 
of the Calvinists were now tormented; their chapels were ar- 
bitrarily razed; their funds for charitable purposes confiscated ; 
their schools shut up; their civil officers disfranchised. 

‘“‘ At court the triumph of the widow of Scarron, aided by the 
confessors, seemed complete; but Louvois, the minister of war, 
could not brook this superior influence ; and since the conversion 
of the Huguenots was the path to the monarch’s favor, he re- 
solved to enlist the military resources of France in this service ; 
and to ‘dragoon’ the Calvinists into obedience to the church. 
Instead of missionaries, soldiers were now sent into Calvinistic 
districts, to be quartered in Protestant families, and to torment 
them into conversion. Meantime, emigration was a felony, and 
the frontiers were carefully guarded to prevent it. The hounds 
were let loose on game shut up in a close park. 

“At length” (Oct. 16, 1685) “the Edict of Nantz was for- 
mally revoked. Calvinists might no longer preach in churches, 
or in the ruins of churches; all public worship was forbidden 
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them; and Bossuet, in false rhetoric that reflects disgrace on 
his understanding, could declare the total overthrow of heresy, 
while Louis XIV. believed his glory perfected by an nena 
union of all dissenters with the Roman church. 

“But the extremity of danger inspired even the wavering 
with courage. What though they were exposed, without de- 
fence, to the fury of an unbridled soldiery, whom hatred of 
heretics had steeled against humanity? Property was exposed 
to plunder ; religious books were burned; children torn from 
their parents; faithful ministers, who would not abandon their 
flocks, broken on the wheel; men were dragged to the altars to 
be tortured into a denial of the faith of their fathers; anda 
relapse was proscribed with severe rigor. The approach of 
death removes the fear of persecution ; bigotry invented a new 
terror; the bodies of those who died rejecting the sacraments 
were thrown out to wolves and dogs. The mean spirited who 
changed their religion were endowed by law with the entire 
property of their family. The dying father was made to choose 
between wronging his conscience by apostacy, and beggaring 
his offspring by fidelity. All children were ordered to be taken 
away from Protestant parents; but this law it was impossible 
to enforce; nature will assert her rights. It became a study 
to invent torments, dolorous but not mortal; to inflict all the 
pain the human body could endure and not die. What need,” 
the historian adds, ‘‘of recounting the horrid enormities com- 
mitted by troops whose commanders had been ordered ‘to use 
the utmost rigor towards those who will not adopt the creed of 
the king; to push to an extremity the vain-glorious fools who 
delay their conversion to the last’? What need of describing 
the stripes, the wastings by slow fires, the plunging into wells, 
the gashes with knives, the wounds from red-hot pincers, and 
all the cruelties employed by men who were only forbidden not 
to ravish nor to kill? The loss of lives cannot be computed. 
How many thousands of men, how many thousands of children 
and women perished in the attempt to escape, who can tell? 
An historian has asserted that ten thousand persons perished at 
the stake, or on the gibbet and the wheel. 

“‘ But the effects of tyranny were powerless. Truth enjoys 
serenely her own immortality; and opinion, which always yields 
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.to a clearer conviction, laughs violence to scorn. The unpar- 

alleled persecution of vast masses of men for their religious 
creed, occasioned but a new display of the power of humanity ; 
the Calvinists preserved their faith over the ashes of their 
churches, and the bodies of their murdered ministers. The 
power of a brutal soldiery was defied by whole companies of 
faithful men, that still assembled to sing their psalms; and 
from the country and the city, from the comfortable homes 
of the wealthy merchants, from the abodes of a humbler pea- 
santry, from the workshops of artisans, hundreds of thousands 
of men rose up, as with one heart, to bear testimony to the 
indefeasible, irresistible right to freedom of mind.’’* 

Multitudes of the Huguenots, in spite of every effort to the 
contrary, left their homes and sought a refuge in every land 
where they could be received. Not less than five hundred 
thousand escaped from their country; an emigration greater 
than has perhaps ever occurred in the same length of time, 
among any other people. Nearly forty thousand passed over 
to England, from whence many of them came to the United 
States. Vast numbers settled in Holland, and large numbers 
in Germany, particularly in Prussia, in Switzerland, and 
in Denmark. ‘Every wise government{ was eager to offer a 
refuge to the upright men who could carry to other countries 
the arts, the skill in manufactures, and the wealth of France. 
Emigrant Huguenots put a new aspect on the north of Germany, 
where they constituted towns and sections of cities, introducing 
manufactures before unknown. A suburb of London was filled 
with French mechanics; the Prince of Orange gained entire 
regiments of soldiers, as brave as those whom Cromwell led to 
victory; and a colony of them reached even the Cape of Good 
Hope.” Through England and Holland, and more directly 
from France itself, multitudes of this persecuted people found 
their way to our shores. 

Our country, a general asylum for the oppressed and the 
persecuted of all lands, was everywhere open to their reception, 
and here they were invited to the free and undisturbed exercise 
of their religion. 

A portion of them settled in New England. The religious 

* Bancroft, iii. 174-179. + Schroeckh in Murd. Mosh. iii. 454. 
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sympathies of those who had also felt the weight of persecution 
in the Old World were awakened in their behalf, and the towns 
of Massachusetts contributed liberally to their support. The 
General Court granted them a tract of land eight miles square, 
and eleven or twelve thousand acres were set apart for a village, 
to be called Oxford, near Worcester. One of their first acts 
was to settle a French Protestant minister. Surrounded by 
savages on every side, they erected a fort, the traces of which 
are still to be seen, overgrown with roses and other shrubbery. 

But though as a distinct people they are no longer known in 
New England, they have not disappeared without a permanent 
monument to their memory. Faneuil Hall, in Boston, “the 
cradle of American liberty,” was the gift of the son of a 
Huguenot: a place where more has been done to rock the in- 
fant spirit of independence, and to nourish it to vigorous man- 
hood, if perhaps we should except the Hall of Independence, 
than any other in our land. 

Multitudes of the Huguenots, after the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day, and after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantz, 
fled to Holland, and thence to New York and the vicinity. 
They became identified with the Dutch people in their com- 
mercial schemes, and shared with them in colonizing that city 
and State. When, in 1685, the churches in Rochelle, in France, 
were destroyed, the Calvinists of that city came into the colony 
of New York. Crowds of orphans were shipped for the New 
World, and free passage was offered to mechanics. Near New 
York they established the town of New Rochelle, named after 
their own brave native city. That place ever has been, and is, 
sacred to freedom. When the emigrants’ reached that spot, it 
is said that one old man would daily go to the shore, and di- 
recting his eye to the place where he supposed France was 
situated, would sing one of the hymns of his people, and offer 
his morning devotions. Others joined him in these pious re- 
membrances of their God, and of their beloved native clime, 
from which they had been driven away by persecution. The 
first child born in New York was the daughter of a Huguenot; 
and in that city, at New Rochelle, on Long Island, and emi- 
nently on Staten Island, they constituted no inconsiderable part 
of the population. 
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In 1690, King William sent to Virginia a large portion of the 
refugees who had fled from France on the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantz, and lands were allotted to them on James’ 
River. South Carolina, however, became the chief resort of 
the Huguenots. Fugitives from Rochelle and Bordeaux, the 
province of the Bay of Biscay, and from the beautiful valley 
of Tour, repaired to that more congenial climate, and there 
found an asylum from oppression. As a specimen of the 
sufferings of those who came, and of their poverty; as an 
illustration of the kind of influence which they were fitted to 
exert in their newly adopted country, as well as a specimen of 
the changes of fortune which sometimes occurred to those 
families, we will copy a part of a letter of a young French 
woman, then the wife of Peter Manigault. She embarked for © 
Carolina in the year of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantz, 
then twenty years of age. ‘‘ We quitted home,” says she, “ by 
night, leaving the soldiers in their beds, and abandoning the 
house with its furniture. We contrived to hide ourselves for 
ten days at Romans, in Dauphiny, while a search was made for 
us; but our faithful hostess would not betray us.’’ After de- 
scribing a circuitous route through Germany and Holland, and 
thence to England, she adds, ‘“ Having embarked at London, 
we were sadly off. The spotted fever appeared on board the 
vessel, and many died of the disease. We touched at Bermuda, 
where the vessel was seized. Our money was all spent, and 
with great difficulty we procured a passage in another vessel. 
After our arrival in Carolina, we suffered every kind of evil. 
Since leaving France, we have suffered every kind of affliction, 
disease, pestilence, famine, poverty, hard labor. I have been 
for six months without tasting bread, working the ground like 
a slave; and I have passed three or four years without having 
it when I wanted it.”* This female was the mother of Gabriel 
Manigault, who in a long and useful life accumulated a fortune 
so large, and who was imbued so ardently with the spirit of 
liberty, as to enable him to aid the asylum where his persecuted 
parents had found a home—the country then struggling for 
freedom—with a loan of near a quarter of a million of dollars, 
at an early period of the contest, and when no man was cer- 

* Ramsey’s South Carolina, i. 8. 
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tain whether the struggle would terminate in a revolution or a 
rebellion. 

“This family was but one of many that found a shelter in 
Carolina, the general asylum of the Calvinist refugees. Escap- 
ing from a land where the preference of religion was a felony, 
where the preaching of their faith was a crime to be expiated 
on the wheel, where their children might be torn from them to 
be subjected to the nearest Roman Catholic relative, they came 
to the land to which the tolerant benevolence of Shaftsbury 
had invited the believer of every creed. From a land that had 
suffered its king, in wanton bigotry, to drive half a million of 
its best citizens into exile, they came to the land which was the 
hospitable refuge of the oppressed; where superstition and 
fanaticism, infidelity and faith, cold speculation and animated 
zeal, were alike admitted without question, and where the fires 
of religious persecution were never to be kindled. Their 
church was in Charleston; and thither on every Lord’s day, 
gathering from their plantations on the banks of the Cooper, 
and taking advantage of the ebb and flow of the tide, they 
might all regularly be seen, the parents with their children, 
whom no bigot now could wrest from them, making their way 
in light skiffs, through scenes so tranquil that silence was 
broken only by the rippling of oars, and the hum of the 
flourishing village at the confluence of the rivers.’’* 

The Huguenots, therefore, came to this country not formally 
as colonists, located in a single place, and with a grant of lands 
from the crown, sufficient of itself to form an empire, as was 
the case in the charters granted to the Pilgrims, the colonists 
at Jamestown, to Penn, to Calvert, and still more to the set- 
tlers of the Carolinas. They came not under the patronage 
and auspices of proprietaries and leaders, as was the case in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania; nor had they among them men 
qualified to be such leaders as even Brewster and Winthrop, on 
the Mayflower; but they came as a scattered and persecuted 
people, finding a home where they could, and welcomed every- 
where in the land to which they fled. Their influence has never 
been concentrated, nor has it radiated from any one point. It 
is not like a fountain full and copious on the edge of a lake, or 

* Bancroft, iii. p. 181. seq, 
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heading a stream that runs into a lake; it is rather like the 
rain that falls on the bosom of the lake itself, whose drops are 
soon mingled undistinguished in the waters. The name of 
Huguenot has even now ceased to be applied to this people; 
and, in general, they are known among us only by the pride 
which enables not a few of the people of the land to trace their 
origin up to these sufferers, who were driven from their country 
by the arbitrary government of Louis XIV. 

In looking at this people, as constituting an element in the 
formation of our national character, it is natural to ask two 
questions :—What were their principles? and, What has been 
their actual influence in our country ? 

In regard to the former of these questions, the answer now 
is not difficult. The Huguenots who came to this country had, 
as a people, the following characteristics : 

First. They were thorough-bred Protestants. Their ances- 
tors were among those who had embraced the principles of the 
Reformation, in what has been regarded as the sternest form— 
in the doctrines of Calvinism; and the course of events in re- 
gard to them had been such as to confirm them, from one gene- 
ration to another, in the love of those doctrines. Their history, 
as a people, from the beginning had been, with the exception 
of little more than a period of twenty-five years after Henry 
IV. published the Edict of Nantz, to the time of his death, a 
history of unrelenting persecution. It was a long tale of 
bloody wars; of oppression in person and property; of plun- 
der of their castles and towns; of the taking away of their 
children, to be educated by others; of stripes, and bonds, and 
imprisonment; of treachery, where the faith of the most sol- 
emn treaties had been violated; of massacre in cold blood; of 
a system of “ dragooning,’ where horsemen were commissioned 
to ravage and destroy. All this had been on account of their 
religion; and all was regarded by them as furnishing an illus- 
tration of the nature of the doctrines of that Church from which 
their ancestors had withdrawn. There were probably few among 
them who had not occasion to remember, as deeply affecting 
some of their own ancestors, the transactions of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day; few, perhaps, who had not friends who had been 
driven to other lands, on account of their religion. In the 
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bravery of their ancestors in defending their rights—the valor 
of the Prince of Condé and the Admiral Coligny ; in the eloquence 
of their preachers, and the remembered patience of their fathers 
in the trials of martyrdom, they had nothing of which to be 
ashamed ; and in the bosoms of no class of people that came to 
our shores, were the sentiments of a thorough Protestantism 
more deeply fixed than in those of the Huguenots. 

Secondly. They came imbued with the love of liberty ; with 
the fundamental principles of republicanism ; prepared to take 
their stand as prominent actors in the great drama, when the 
question was to be determined in this land, whether this should 
be a free and independent people. The influence of Calvin 
was always dreaded by the advocates of despotism; for it was 
always felt, that there was a strong tendency in his teachings 
to the doctrines of republicanism. Geneva was the radiating 
point of the principles of liberty which found their way to Eng- 
land, and which were brought to our land by the Pilgrims. 

The principles of liberty the Huguenots had learned in two 
ways. They had learned them where all Protestants learn them, 
and where they are best learned, in the New Testament; and 
they had learned them in their own experience of their value. 
The principles which they held had been wrought out amidst 
many conflicts, and through many struggles, and the mainte- 
nance of them had cost too much blood to allow them to be soon 
forgotten. At length, after the struggles of nearly half a cen- 
tury, they had been embodied in what they obtained from Henry 
IV.—the Edict of Nantz—a document containing all the great 
principles of liberty as held even now. What was not so well 
understood by the Pilgrims of Plymouth, when in 1620 they left 
their country; and what was the great principle which gave 
character to the enterprise of William Penn, and to the under- 
taking of Calvert, in Maryland, entered essentially into the 
rights secured by this edict—the right of conscience ; the right 
to worship God freely. The value of this they had learned in 
the school of persecution; for when there was an attempt to 
wrest from them a right so sacred, and secured in such a man- 
ner, during the reigns of the successors of Henry; and when, 
in the face of heaven and earth, the grant was solemnly revoked ; 
rather than surrender the principle, they fled to any part of the 
world where the right might be fully exercised. 
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Thirdly. They were characteristically a refined and culti- 
vated people. Their religion, as already observed, was that of 
Protestantism, engrafted on the French character; the highest 
form of modern civilization united with the purest form of re- 
ligion. 

With such principles to form their own character, and being 
thus diffused through the colonies, it remains to inquire what 
has been their actual influence in our country? Have they done 
anything that has contributed to the blessings which we enjoy, 
and which give them a claim to be remembered? Anything 
that should contribute to swell our gratitude to God, for the 
mercies which we enjoy ? 

“‘The United States,”’ says the historian, “are full of monu- 
ments of the emigrations from France.”* As already remarked, 
when the struggle for independence arrived, the son of a Hu- 
guenot in South Carolina entrusted the vast fortune he had 
acquired to the service of the country that had adopted his 
mother; and the hall in Boston, where “the eloquence of New 
England waked the infant spirit of independence,” was the gift 
of the son of a Huguenot. But perhaps we can better illus- 
trate this point, by referring to a few names of those who have 
held a. prominent part in the history of America. 

John Jay, the first Chief Justice of the United States, and 
one of the authors of the ‘ Federalist’’—a work not second to 
any in our own country, in explaining the nature of our Con- 
stitution, not equalled in any language or land, in setting forth 
the true principles of freedom, in respect to which every young 
man does himself the highest injustice if he does not make him- 
self familiar with its contents—was the grandson of a Hugue- 
not. When the treaty of Paris, for the independence of our 
nation was framing, he, acquainted with the wrongs of his 
ancestors, would not allow his jealousies of France to be lulled, 
and excited a powerful influence in stretching the boundaries 
of the States to the Mississippi. To his wisdom, prudence, and 
firmness, eminently, the country owes the treaty which secured 
its independence. 

_ Henry Laurens, a President of the ‘Old Congress,” was a 
descendant of the Huguenots; a man who, ‘‘in the times that 


* Bancroft, iii. 182. 
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tried men’s souls,”’ was not afraid to avow himself the friend of 
the independence of his country, and, like others, to risk his 
all on the success of our struggles for freedom. 

Francis Marion, the pride of Carolina, as a military man, 
was the descendant of a Huguenot. His chivalrous daring, his 
ardent patriotism, his valor in the field, his perils in conflict, 
and the singular train of events in his history, which give to 
some parts of his career the air almost of a wild romance, made 
him eminent among the defenders of our liberty, and his name 
will be transmitted as far in distant times, and as wide in the 
world, as any of those who fought the battles of freedom—save 
only that of Washington. 

Elias Boudinot, a President of the ‘‘ Old Congress,”’ the first 
President of the American Bible Society, and a distinguished 
patron of learning, was the descendant of a Huguenot; and in 
the principles of liberty, and the pure doctrines and practice of 
religion, showed to his death that he was not an unworthy de- 
scendant of those who, for their religion, suffered on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day; of those who, for the pure love of the gospel, 
were driven from their country and home. 

The late Dr. Bedell was the descendant of a Sintheeel Who 
that ever heard him, can fail to remember him? Who that sat 
under his ministry, could fail to be charmed with his pure elo- 
quence, to be moved by his earnest and faithful appeals? Who 
that knew him could fail to desire his friendship? In his sil- 
very tones, his earnest sincerity, his faithfulness and fearless- 
ness, he was a model not often equalled in our country, as 
Christian preacher ; in his evangelical sentiments, his love of 
the doctrines of grace, his firm belief in the necessity of a 
change of heart, and in the doctrine of justification by faith, 
he was not unworthy to be a descendant of those men who 
derived their views of truth from Calvin and Viret and Farel.* 

An Attorney-General of the United States, Legaré, was the 
descendant of a Huguenot. He was suddenly cut down, ere he 


* It is an interesting illustration of Huguenot character, in more than one 
respect, that there is a venerable Ruling Elder in one of our Churches in 
Philadelphia, whose ancestor was driven out by the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantz, in whose family the ruling eldership has been hereditary, ina 
direct line, for five generations. Epitors. 
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had reached what is commonly regarded as the maturity of life. 
Yet, as an accomplished scholar, he had risen to the first rank 
in our country. As an advocate and lawyer, there were none 
who doubted that he was qualified to fill the station which Wirt 
had adorned; and when he died there were few, if any, who 
had before them the prospect of a more brilliant career. 

It has been from men such as these that the glory of Ame- 
rica has sprung; and it was because, besides those who were 
founders of colonies and who occupied central and radiating 
points, there were diffused through the land those who held 
such principles, and who were prepared to stand by those prin- 
ciples in connection with those with whom they mingled, that 
we are what we are as a people; that we are permitted to enjoy 
the blessings of the institutions which we so much love and 
prize. 

A few thoughts may be suggested as a suitable close of this 
Article. 

First: When we look at the early settlement of our country, 
one of the first things that strikes us is the fact that we are 
delivered from the evils of persecution. Our fathers had a 
phrase which they loved to use in their prayers and thanks- 
givings; which they had learned partly from the Bible,* and 
partly from their own bitter experience, which conveyed to 
them the idea of a reality which we now can scarcely appreciate. 
It was, ‘‘ the privilege of worshipping God under their own vine 
and fig-tree, with none to molest them or make them afraid.” 
With the single exception of the colonists at Jamestown, and 
this was the least prosperous of all the colonies, all the others 
were founded as the result of persecution, or in connection with 
annoyances and disabilities at home. Of all those who have 
come to our shores, and who have been diffused through the 
republic, a large part have come as the result of civil or re- 
ligious oppression in their native land. They came here as 
the asylum of liberty; as a home of the oppressed; as the 
place where, without annoyance, they felt they might freely 
worship God. To understand what this phrase means; what 
enters into the idea of worshipping God “ with none to molest 
or make afraid;” to “sit down under their own vine and fig- 


* Micah iv. 4. 
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tree, without annoyance,” it would be necessary to read 
through the history of the Puritans from the days of Edward 
VI.; to follow them through the long reign of Elizabeth, and 
then of James, and then of the first and second Charles; it 
would be necessary to recall the vexations and troubles which 
led to the embarkation for Holland; the scene in that disas- 
trous and troublous day, when followed by horsemen on the 
shores of Lincolnshire, men and women and children shaking 
with fear and with cold, were compelled to crowd on board a 
small vessel, leaving part of their company behind, seized by 
their pursuers, and never to see them again; and when in this 
little vessel they were compelled to flee to Holland, to seek an 
asylum there. Then, it would be necessary to portray their 
vexations and troubles there; the purpose to leave that land, 
and to find freedom, if they could, in the New World; the voy- 
age in the Mayflower at an inclement season of the year; the 
landing at Plymouth ; and then the cold and dreary winter that 
followed, when half their number were cut off by cold, and 
famine, and disease; and then their long conflicts with savages; 
the times when, assembled for public worship, they went to the 
sanctuary with the weapon of defence in one hand, and their 
Bible in the other, deeming it not improbable that their so- 
lemnities would be broken in upon by the yell of the murderous 
savage. ‘Then, it would be needful to read the long story of 
the oppression of the followers of Fox and William Penn ; their 
sufferings in the days of Charles II., and the wrongs which led 
them to flee that they might find a place where they might 
worship God, and live in peace with all men. Then, it would 
be necessary to go over all the wrongs and oppressions of the 
Huguenots—the story of St. Bartholomew’s day; the persecu- 
tion of Louis XIV.; the sufferings in every part of France, 
where it was proposed to convert them by military force; the 
flight of half a million of people into any land that would 
receive them—with all the untold miseries of families and 
individuals then driven from their native soil. Thus we should 
have to tell the story of half of Europe, and trace back in 
detail the history of no small part of those who have sought 
our shores. They have enjoyed little civil or religious liberty 
in their own land, and they have sought and found it in ours. 
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The enjoyment of this liberty is a thing quite familiar with 
us. We have known it from childhood. We have never ex- 
perienced any thing else. Few of us have ever seen any thing 
else. We do not know what it would be to be without it. We 
can scarcely imagine what it would be to be taken away from 
the privileges which we now enjoy, and to be placed, in this 
respect, where the Puritans were even in the time of Elizabeth, 
or in the days of James I.; where the Quakers were in the 
time of the second Charles; where the Huguenots were in the 
time that preceded the reign of Henry IV., or in the time of 
Louis XIV. To do that, even in imagination, it would be 
necessary to strip off, one after another, no small part of the 
things with which we are now so familiar, and change almost 
entirely the circumstances in which we are now placed. 

The single thought that we are at liberty to worship God as 
our conscience dictates, familiar as we are with it, and plain as 
it seems to us that it should be so, is one of those great truths 
which indicate a state of society far on its way to the ultimate 
point which it can ever reach. It is the result of ages of con- 
flict and strife; of the most labored and most profound discus- 
sions of the world; of all the struggles in the cause of liberty; 
and of the flowing of much of the purest blood that the world’ 
has known. Could we see at one glance all that this has cost, 
we should have before us all the religious persecutions on the 
earth; all those horrid scenes where men have been stoned, or 
sawn asunder, or scourged, or crucified, or burned at the stake ; 
all the untold woes of: the dungeons of the Inquisition ; all the 
distress and sorrow which men, women, and children have ex- 
perienced when they have fled to deserts or to distant lands that 
they might worship God undisturbed. 

Even now, that liberty is little known on the earth. Take 
the map of the continents and islands that make up the surface 
of the globe, and mark those spots with light where this is 
enjoyed, and few and small would be the portions that we would 
illuminate. Men are not free in China or India, in Turkey, in 
Persia, in Russia, in France, in Italy, in Spain—not even in 
Germany, in Switzerland, or in England. There are restraints 
and disabilities in all those lands which are not known among 
us; and were there no other topic of thanksgiving, this one 
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alone would be a reason why all the people of this land should 
gather around the throne of God and render him praise. 
Secondly: It is remarkable how, in the overruling Provi- 
dence of the great Disposer of events, those who came to 
our shores were previously trained to act so important a 
part in the establishment of the great principles of civil 
and religious Jiberty. This vast land, then an unbroken forest, 
was reserved to the last period of the world, to be the theatre 
on which those principles were to be developed and displayed 
in view of the older nations of the earth. Yet none who came 
here had been trained under institutions such as they were ulti- 
mately to establish in this western world. . The ancient States 
of Greece and Rome, where the principles of republican liberty 
had been partially understood, had long since become merged 
in empires of despotic power, and all the strugglings of men to 
found republics in the old world had been suppressed. All who 
came to our shores had been nurtured amidst monarchical insti- 
tutions; had been trained where the rights of the people had 
been little understood, or openly denied; had received their 
education where there was a close union between the church 
and the state; had never known the privilege of the elective 
“franchise, the power of an appeal to the ballot box. Yet, 
though thus trained under monarchical institutions, they came 
here with such principles in common, on the great subjects of 
civil and religious liberty, though widely differing in other 
things, that they were prepared to unite in all the great and 
leading peculiarities which constitute our views of freedom. 
By a series of remarkable vexations and persecutions in their 
own lands, they were separately taught how precious a boon it 
would be to be free, and each was prepared to contribute some- 
thing to the common stock, and to welcomé those who had 
been, like themselves, “persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” 
There was the Puritan in the north, strongly. antagonistic to 
the church of Rome, to the high church Episcopalians of Eng- 
land, and to the Quaker; the Quaker, smarting with the re- 
membrance of what he regarded as wrongs, received alike from 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Independents, in England, 
and from the Pilgrims in New England; the colonists at James- 
own, at antipodes in their religious views with those who came 
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over in the Mayflower, and with the Quakers; the followers of 
George Calvert, of a denomination believed to be antagonist 
everywhere else to religious liberty; the stern disciples of John 
Knox, regarding with horror every thing pertaining to the 
scarlet-colored beast; and the Huguenots, crushed and sad in 
view of the remembered horrors inflicted by a Roman Catholic 
monarch on St. Bartholomew’s day, and the woes which sprang 
from withdrawn pledges of protection under a Catholic govern- 
ment; yet all meeting here in one common sentiment in favor 
of liberty, for they had been taught it in the oppressions and 
wrongs endured in foreign lands. All came over prepared to 
maintain the rights of men; and all ready to stand shoulder to 
shoulder when a foreign power threatened to pursue these fugi- 
tives, and attempted again to subject them to an oppressive 
yoke; all ready, in defence of these rights, to pledge to each 
other “their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred hoor.” 
What an illustration of the means which Infinite Wisdom can 
employ to carry out its sublime and glorious purposes! 

Thirdly: Nor is it irrelevant to remark here, how much we 
may owe in the origin and establishment of our liberty, to a 
certain class of religious opinions, which it has been the fashion 
with many to denounce as arbitrary, harsh, and stern; as op- 
posed to the freedom of the will, and as baleful in their influ- 
ence on morals; as opposed to the proper modes of human 
enjoyment, and as sanctioning persecution. Whatever may be 
said about the religious value of these doctrines, the world owes 
more than it has yet acknowledged, in regard to religious lib- 
erty, to the sentiments of Calvin. Hume had the candor to 
admit, that ‘whatever liberty was enjoyed in England, was to 
be traced to the Puritans.” Geneva was republican; all the 
tendencies of the theology there were republican; and it was 
from Geneva that an influence went forth on the Puritanism 
of England, and ultimately through that, all over our land. 
. In referring to that influence, we will use the language of a 
former Senator of the United States; language as remarkable 
for its singular beauty, as for its bearing on our subject. 

“Puritanism was planted in the region of storms, and there it 
grew. Swayed this way and that by a whirlwind of blasts, all 
diverse, it sent down its roots below frost or droughts, on the 
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bed of the avalanche. Its trunk went up erect, gnarled, seamed, 
not riven by the bolt; the evergreen enfolded its branches, its 
blossom was like that ensanguined flower, inscribed with woe. 

“In all its stages, all the disciples of the Reformation, 
wherever they lived, were in some sense, a single brotherhood, 
whom a diversity of speech, hostility of government, and re- 
moteness of place, could not wholly keep apart. Local perse- 
cutions drew the tie closer. In the reign of Mary, a thousand 
learned Englishmen fled from the stake at home to the happier 
seats of Continental Protestantism. Of them, great numbers, 
I know not how many, came to Geneva. There they awaited 
the death of the Queen; and then, sooner or later, but in the 
time of Elizabeth, went back to England. J ascribe to that 
five years in Geneva, an influence that has changed the history 
of the world. I seem to myself to trace to it, as a new influ- 
enceson the English race, a new theology, a new politics, 
another tone of character, the opening of another era of time 
and of liberty. I seem to myself to trace to it a portion, at 
least, of the objects of the great civil war in England, the Re- 
publican Constitution framed in the cabin of the Mayflower, 
the divinity of Jonathan Edwards, the battle of Bunker Hill, 
afd the independence of America. In that brief season English 
Puritanism was changed fundamentally and forever. Why ~ 
should we think this so extraordinary? There are times when 
whole years pass over the head of a man, and work no change 
at all. There are others, again, when in an hour, old things 
pass away, and all things become new. A verse of the Bible, 
a glorious line of some old poet dead a thousand years before, 
the new-made grave of a child, a friend killed by a thunder- 
bolt, as in the case of Luther, the gleam of rarer beauty in the 
lake or in the sky, draws tears from him in the twinkling of an 
eye. When, before or since, in the history of the world, was 
the human character subjected to an accumulation of agents, so 
fitted to create it all anew, as those which encompassed the , 
English exile at Geneva ? 

“T do not make much account of this in the material gran- 
deur and beauty which burst on their astonished senses. It 
is of the moral agents of which I would speak. In the giant 
hands of guardian mountains, ascending from their ‘silent sea 
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of pines,’ above the thunder-clouds, and reposing there calmly, 
amidst the encircling stars, whilst the storm raved by below, 
before which forests and the cathedral-tombs of kings went 
down ; on the banks of a lake, lovelier than a dream of fairy- 
land; in a valley which might have been hollowed out to enclose 
the last home of liberty, there smiled an independent, peaceful, 
law-abiding, and prosperous commonwealth. There was a peo- 
ple governed by laws of their own making, and by rules of their 
own choosing. I confess myself to be of the opinion of those 
who trace to that spot, and to that time, the Republicanism of 
the Puritans; I confess, too, that I love to trace the pedigree 
of our trans-Atlantic liberty, thus backwards, through Switzer- 
land, to its native land of Greece. There was a liberty, no 
doubt, which the Puritans found, and kept, and improved, in 
England. They would have changed it, but were not able. 
But that was a kind of liberty which admitted and demanded 
an inequality of man, an insubordination of ranks, a favored 
eldest son, the ascending orders of a hierarchy, the vast and 
constant pressure of a superincumbent crown. Such was not 
the form of liberty which our fathers brought with them. It 
had not all been born in the woods of Germany; or between 
the Elbe and the Oder, or in the level of Runnymede. It was 
the child of other climes and other days. It sprang to life in 
Greece. It gilded next the early and middle age of Italy. It 
then reposed in the hollow breast of the Alps. It descended, 
at length, on the iron-bound coast of New England, and ‘set 
the stars of glory there.’ At every stage of its course, in 
every new re-appearance, it was guarded by some new security ; 
it was embodied in some new element of order; it was fertile 
of some larger good; it glowed with & more exceeding beauty. 


‘Take, freedom! take thy radiant round, 
When dimm’d, revive, when lost, return! 
Till not a shrine on éarth be found, 

On which thy glory shall not beam.’”* 


Such is the liberty which we have received, and which we 
are bound to preserve unimpaired, and transmit to other times. 
We have received all that the Puritans, the Pilgrims, the fol- 


* Choate: Ann, Ora. Land. of the Pilgrims. 
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lowers of George Fox, the Huguenots, struggled for; all that 
they regarded as of so much value that life was to be sacrificed 
rather than that; all that they deemed of so much worth that 
to enjoy it they were willing to leave the graves of their fathers, 
and to plunge into an unknown wilderness, to meet unknown 
enemies in savage forms there. We .of this age stand between 
the generations past and the generations to come; receiving 
an inestimable inheritance in trust, to send forward to future 
times; we are “debtors” to all mankind to show what the 
glorious light of Protestant Christianity can do for the nations 
of the earth. 





ARTICLE II. 
THE SCOTCH-IRISH ELEMENT OF PRESBYTERIANISM.* 


“ Wuart we have heard and known, and our fathers have-told 
us, we will not hide from their children, showing to the genera- 
tions to come, the praises of the Lord, and his strength and 
his wonderful works that he hath done. For he established a 
testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, which he com- 
manded our fathers, that they should make them known to their 
children; that the generations to come might know them, even 
the children which should be born, who should arise and tell 
them to their children; that they might set their hope in God 
and not forget the works of God, but keep his commandments.” t 

The spirit of this ancient statutory regulation, we conceive 
is still binding on God’s people. This obligation, and not the 
pride of ancestry, or glorification of man, makes the facts and 
records, the written and unwritten history of Presbyterianism 
so precious, and the investigation and elucidation of them, a 
labor of love to her loyal sons. With a little modification, we 

* The following Article was delivered at New York, as a Discourse, by Rev. 
David H. Riddle, D. D., before the General Assembly, at the request of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society. It was subsequently repeated, by request, 
before the Associate Reformed General Synod, at Allegheny City. We have 


preserved the form of the Address, EpitTors. 
¢ Psa. Ixxviii. 3-7. 
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may adopt the sentiment of a recent historian. ‘A people 
who take no pride’—rather pleasure—“in remembering and 
recording the deeds of their forefathers, will not be likely to do 
anything worthy to be remembered or preserved by posterity.”’* 
“The glory of children is their fathers.” } 

The common denominator, Presbyterian, belongs alike to all 
persons and bodies who agree in one principle: that the 
Church should be governed by a Presbytery, either parochial, 
provincial, or national, over against Prelacy, on the one hand, 
or Independency on the other. All are Presbyterians, who hold 
to representative Republicanism in the house of God, instead 
of the polar extremes of one man power, or ultra Democracy. 
In this feature of Presbyterianism, many bodies do homologate: 
our two General Assemblies, the German Reformed, Dutch 
Reformed, the Associate, the Reformed, the Associate Re- 
formed, and the Cumberland Presbyterians, in our country; the 
Genevan, French Calvinist, Dutch and German Reformed, 
Scotch .and Irish Churches in Europe, while the Methodists, 
Lutherans and Baptists, fall under the categories either’ of 
Prelacy or Independency. Presbyterianism, as a distinctive 
system, obviously, therefore, embraces many types or elements 
which had their origin in other countries and times, and are 
represented in our country and times still; all yet we hope, and 
sometimes expect, to be unified into an American Presbyterian 
Church, so making “‘one new man.”’ 

We propose, on this occasion, to consider one type only, of 
this generic whole, THz Scorcn-IRIsH ELEMENT OF PRESBY- 
TERIANISM, an element which has demonstrated its claims to 
our consideration by its influence on the ecclesiastical and civil 
institutions of our nation, and certainly deserves a history. 
This subject, to some of us, has a specific interest and charm, 
because we trace to this source, our blood and parentage. As 
we explore the foundations and facts of Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terianism, we can say with Cowper : 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth, 
From loins enthroned and rulers of the earth; 


But higher far my proud pretensions rise, 
The child of parents passed into the skies. 


* Macaulay. } Prov. xvii. 6. } Eph. ii. 15. 
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We do not blame, nay, we commend our Puritan brethren, 
when they refer so often and joyously to the “ Mayflower” and 
“‘Plymouth Rock.” We hope they will succeed in the monu- 
ment they are projecting on that spot, to tell to generations 
following what their fathers did and suffered in their behalf. 
This is all right. But we are not ashamed or unwilling to 
acknowledge that our forefathers belonged to “the Lagan 
forces,’ were among the besieged in Derry and Enniskillen, 
and that the germs of our institutions, under the guardianship 
of Livingston, Blair and their companions, ‘were once cradled 
on the broad Atlantic within the limits of the “ Hagle Wing.” 

The term Scotch-Irish, as a distinctive appellation, describes 
those who have Scotland as the land of their forefathers, and 
Ireland as the place of residence, birth or adoption. The first, 
Scotch, distinguishes them from the descendants of the abori- 
ginal Irish; the second, Irish, from those who remained in 
their native land. The term itself and the demands of history, 
carry us to the province of Ulster in Ireland, and to the period 
of James I. of England and VI. of Scotland. 

In the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, Ulster was almost 
desolated by intestine wars. Its religious condition may be 
gathered from the fact, that ‘ Divine service had not for years 
together been used in any parish church, except in cities and prin- 
cipal towns.’ Yet, significantly enough, a Catholic historian* 
says of this period, “ Ulster was most constant in maintaining 
its liberty and preserving the Catholic religion.” 

At the death of Elizabeth, in 1603, James succeeded to the 
crowns of Great Britain and Ireland. He seemed, at first, dis- 
posed to be conciliatory to the Irish Catholics, allowing them 
many special privileges. Afterwards, however, more from ap- 
prehension of interference with his own temporal prerogatives, 
than from antipathy to their doctrines, he became more rigid 
and oppressive. This change of policy occasioned the famous 
“conspiracy,” “insurrection,” or “rebellion,” as it is variously 
styled, headed by the Catholic Karls of Tyrone and Tyrcon- 
nell, in the year 1605, and not long after another, by O’ Dough- 
erty. These noblemen, on the discovery of their conspiracy, 
fled the country, and applied successively to the courts of France 


* Dupin. 
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and Spain, toaid them, as they said, “in subverting English,” 
that is, Protestant, “rule in Ireland.’ Their vast estates, in 
Ulster, were consequently forfeited to the crown, for treason. 
This beautiful part of the King’s dominions was likely to be re- 
duced to savagism. He, therefore, granted to certain noblemen 
and gentlemen of England, a large domain, comprising one- 
half million of the two millions of acres, embraced in the pro- 
vince, on condition of their colonizing them, with substantial 
colonists, from England and Scotland. For many reasons, 
partly the proximity of Scotland, partly the character of the 
Scotch, and yet further, the affection of the King for his native 
country, the larger portion in these settlements, especially of 
the rural population, was from Scotland. Among these were 
the Balfours, Forbeses, Grahams, Stuarts, M‘Donalds, Hamil- 
tons, and Montgomerys, as also the extensive families of the 
Maxwells, Rosses, Barclays, Moores, and Baileys. As these 
settlements progressed, the forfeited lands of the Earls afore- 
said, and of other rebels, were legally confiscated, and the pos- 
sessory rights of the colonists secured beyond shadow of doubt 
or danger of molestation. The character of the mass of these 
colonists, however, illustrates the principle, that ‘the first dan- 
ger’ of colonists from the settled institutions of religion, is 
‘“‘barbarism.” There was a great destitution of religious ordi- 
nances, and of ministers of the right spirit. The settlers, will- 
ing enough to receive them, when sent, manifested no special 
desire to obtain their ministrations. ‘‘Most of the people,” 
says one, “seemed rather to flee from God in this enterprise, 
than to follow their own mercy;” like many, in our day, who 
go out from the established institutions of religion, to push their 
temporal fortunes in the great West, or on the golden shores 
of the Pacific. ‘The body of the people,” says another, “‘seemed 
ripe for the manifestation, either of God’s judgment or mercy.” 
It was “mercy,” as we shall see. For just at this crisis, a band 
of faithful ministers, seven in number, Bryce, Hubbard, Glen- 
dinning, Ridge, Cunningham, Blair, and Hamilton, went over 
from Scotland. These ministers accepted of institution by the 
hands of bishops. But they were thorough Presbyterians, in 
doctrine, government, and discipline. The first religious forms 
in Ulster were also Episcopal, but of that moderate character for 
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which the contemporaneous Puritans in Englarfd contended, 
and which were represented in Ireland by the excellent Arch- 
bishop Usher. The articles of religion, drawn up by this pre- 
late, as the platform of the Irish Church, were decidedly Cal- 
vinistic, clearly implying the validity of Presbyterian ordina- 
tion, and orthodox on the points of Sabbath observance and 
the imposition of religious ceremonies. The liberality of these 
articles, in distinction from the hierarchical principles then 
prevalent in England and Scotland, helped to swell the tide of 
emigration to Ulster, Thus the germs of the Scotch-Irish 
Church were laid. Under the ministrations of the aforemen- 
tioned ministers, and afterwards of Welch, Colworth, Dunbar, 
and the famous John Livingston, a most extraordinary work of 
grace began and was carried forward, which made a visible and 
blessed change in the religious condition of the Province. An 
all-pervading influence of the Divine Spirit, awakening the care- 
less, reclaiming the immoral, and silencing opposers, was the 
means of laying the strong “foundations of many generations.” 
In many of its features and results, this revival of religion re- 
sembled the great work by which the foundations of the Pres- 
byteiian Church in Western Pennsylvania were laid, of which 
our Fathers have told us. And, it is worthy of notice, as illus- 
trating one of the revealed principles of God’s operation,* that 
it began through the instrumentality of the weakest of the ori- 
ginal band of ministers, “a man half-witted, who afterwards 
went clean crazy.” Vital religion now spread with great ra- 
pidity, and became deeply-rooted in the hearts of the people. 
Few more illustrious instances of its power have been witnessed 
since apostolic times. ‘Then it was sweet and easy,” we are 
told, ‘‘for Christians to come thirty and forty miles to their 
solemn Communions, with but little meat or drink or sleep, 
which some of them professed they did not feel the need of, but 
went away vigorous and fresh, their souls so filled with the 
sense of God.” 

But the peace of these ministers, and the progress of vital 
godliness, was not long undistutbed. The work, like Nehe- 
miah’s, found Sanballats and Geshems. For the children of 
the bond-woman, “born after the flesh,” evermore persecute 


*1 Cor. ii. 26-29. 
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the children of the free, “born after the Spirit.”* They first 
encountered the insidious, and afterwards the more open oppo- 
sition of some prelates of high church principles. Though sup- 
ported by the excellent and amiable Usher, yet through the 
bigotry of Laud, his royal pupil Charles, and afterwards Went- 
worth, better known as Strafford, their trials were many and 
severe. ‘The “thorough” measures of this memorable trio, 
through the agency of a kindred spirit, Bramhall, made the 
lives of God’s ministers wearisome, and gathered dark clouds 
over the prospects of evangelical religion. The constitution of 
the Irish Episcopal Church was summarily revolutionized, after 
the Laudian model. It was enacted into a canon, that “if any 
hereafter shall affirm that any of these articles are in any part 
erroneous or superstitious, or such as he may not with a good 
conscience subscribe unto, let him be excommunicated, and not 
absolved before he makes a public revocation of his error.” 
The. ministerial functions of the Presbyterians were again and 
again suspended. Livingston was obliged to retire to Scotland, 
while Welch and Stewart were “taken from the evil to come,” 
dying in the triumphs of faith. 

Amongst these troubles, both ministers and people began to 
despair of enjoying their religious liberties at home, and looked 
abroad, especially to New England, as an asylum, seeming to 
say, “Oh, that I had wings like a dove, then would I fly away 
and be at rest.” 


Lo! then far off I wander would, 
And in the desert stray, 

From windy storm and tempest, I 
Would haste to escape away. 


After much toil and delay in preparation, about the 9th of 
September, 1636, a band of emigrants, accompanied by Living- 
ston, Blair, Hamilton, and M‘Clelland, sailed from Loch Fer- 
gus, in the Hagle Wing, “ purposing (if God pleased) to pitch 
their tent in the plantations of New England.” But they met 
with contrary winds and manifold disasters. ‘These made evi- 
dent to us,” they say, “that it was not the Lord’s will we should 
now go to New England.” It is useless to fancy what might have 


* Gal. iv. 28, + Psalm lv. 6, 7, 8. 
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been, had God pleased otherwise! ‘A man’s heart deviseth 
his way, but the Lord directeth his steps.”* ‘He ordereth the 
bounds of our habitations, and determines the times before ap- 
pointed.”+ Patience, ye saints of God! The germs are not 
yet ready for transplantation. God is preparing another field 
for you, south of New England, in the wilderness of the West! 

The adjacent parts of Scotland became the temporary psylum 
of this oppressed people, while persecution raged of more 
fiercely. Cunningham and Bryce were now added to the list 
of ministers, whose hearts were crushed to death by the troubles 
of the times, in which “the rights of property and the personal 
liberty of the highest subjects were outrageously violated, and 
their lives endangered, if they ventured to oppose the views of 
the ambitious and vindictive Lord Deputy Strafford.”” The mem- 
orable efforts to enforce Episcopacy: in Scotland, occasioning 
scenes like that of Janet Geddes and her three-legged stool, 
were now extended to Ulster. ‘The black oath” was attempted 
to be imposed on the Scotch-Irish. They were required, under 
the highest penalty short of death, to swear “never to oppose 
or even protest against any of the king’s commands, under the 
pain of his majesty’s high displeasure, and the utmost severity 
of punishment.” Crowds of respectable females fled to the 
woods, to conceal themselves in caves, to escape their merciless 
persecutors. Persons of high rank, untainted with crime, were 
bound together and immured in dungeons, while multitudes fled 
to Scotland, leaving their property to certain ruin, rather than 
take the abominable oath. At length Strafford attempted to 
remove all the Scotch-Irish, and thus utterly extirpate the sturdy 
Presbyterianism of the North of Ireland. This was prevented 
by his own waning power and hastening downfall! He was to 
be hung, like Haman, on the scaffold he prepared for others. 
On the 6th of May, 1641, he was attainted of treason, by the 
house of Lords, and on the 12th of the same month, in the 49th 
year of his age, was beheaded, his royal master, from whom at 
least he deserved better things, giving his assent thereto. Went- 
worth lived and perished, a melancholy instance of noble powers 
and splendid genius, perverted and worse than wasted—an in- 
structive monument to the ambitious in every age. 

* Prov. xvi. 9. f Acts xvii. 26. 
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By these proceedings of their adversaries, “though they 
meant not so, nor was it in their hearts,’’ it was ordered, that 
when the memorable rebellion of 1641 broke out, most of the 
Presbyterian ministers, and multitudes of their people, had pre- 
viously found an asylum in their native land. This rebellion 
was projected by the native Irish, whose primary object was the 
recovery of the forfeited lands and the expulsion of the Protes- 
tants. Their royal accomplices, on the other hand, aimed to 
remove the Puritan party from power, and place the resources 
of the kingdom wholly in their master’s hands. We do not en- 
ter into the harrowing details of these days of terror, nor need- 
lessly wake up the animosities of centuries gone by; but it is 
right and proper to advert to and admire the disposings of Provi- 
dence, by which, amidst these scenes of internecine destruction, 
at whith the heart sickens, and which history loathes to record, 
the people of God were preserved for his ulterior purposes, and 
were safe, like the early Christians at Pella, when Jerusalem 
was sacked by the Romans. ‘“‘ God has a strong pavilion, where 
he makes his saints abide.” The clergy, we are told, of the 
establishment, pointed out by the priestly instigators of the in- 
surrection, became the first victims of their infuriated rage, and 
seldom met with any quarter; while, as a body, the Presbyte- 
rians suffered less than any class of Protéstants. Their more 
influential clergy and gentry had, as we have seen, already re- 
tired to Scotland. Those who remained, at first, were unmo- 
lested, and when afterwards attacked, for the massacre became 
at length indiscriminate, they were prepared to maintain their 
ground, and able to repel their assailants. ‘A thousand fell 
at their side, and ten thousand at their right hand, but it came 
not nigh them.” They heard the ancient voice, and found it 
verified, “ Fear not, Abraham! I am thy shield and exceeding 
great reward.” But the Presbyterians, thus marvelously pre- 
served, were now either destitute of religious ordinances, or dis- 
posed to remain in Scotland. The plans of Providence were 
about to be developed, so as to prevent either of these results. 
For the North of Ireland was still to be the nursery of Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterianism. 

Let us see how this was brought about. Seven Scottish 
regiments under General Munro were sent to Ulster, to quell 
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the rebellion; these together with the troops of Donegal and 
Tyrone, called the “Lagan forces,” constituted the army of 
suppression, which, after various alternations, succeeded in put- 
ting down the rebellion! The insurgent leaders, defeated and 
discouraged, gradually disbanded their followers and retired, 
either to the continent or the highlands of Scotland, and peace 
at length was restored. But mark again the hand of God! 
These instruments of the pacification of Ireland were also the 
instruments of re-establishing her ecclesiastical institutions on 
a better basis. The Scotch regiments were accompanied by 
some excellent and godly ministers, in the capacity of army 
chaplains; one of whom, Livingston, had previously been en- 
ployed there. Among the Scottish troops, also, were many 
pious men and officers, who had acted, or were qualified to act, 
as ruling elders; men of the spirit of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
who, on his death-bed, said, “‘I have been successful in the 
battles of my country; but I esteem it an honor above all my 
victories, that, as a ruling elder, I have been permitted to dis- 
tribute the sacramental elements to my fellow-christians at the 
_Lord’s table.” The “ Lagan forces,” too, were predominantly 
Presbyterian. The Episcopal Church of Ireland was now 
desolate; few of her clergy, and not one of her prelates, re- 
mained in the Province. Many Episcopalians in sentiment, 
previously, were at this crisis disposed to abandon that Church 
from the conviction forced upon them that her prelates and 
higher clergy were opposed to civil liberty, for they saw that 
their best temporal interests had been preserved and restored 
by the energy and courage of Presbyterians. After the return 
of peace, moreover, numbers of the original Scotch settlers, or 
their descendants, returned to Ulster, and thus increased largely 
the elements and strength of Presbyterianism. 

The first regular Presbyterian churches were formed by or- 
daining elders from the officers of the Scotch regiments. The 
first Presbytery was formed at Carrickfergus, on the 10th of 
June, 1642, composed of Messrs. Cunningham, Baird, Peebles, 
Scott, and Ard, ministers—Livingston and Simpson being 
absent with their regiments—and of four ruling elders from 
different regiments. This original’ Presbytery was soon en- 
larged in different ways: by applications ez. gr. from adjoining 
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parishes; by accessions of ministers from the mother country ; 
and: by the reception of Episcopal ministers. The last, after 
public repentance for taking or enforcing the black oath, and 
being called and ordained to the charge of congregations, were 
cheerfully recognized as members of the presbytery. The 
Presbyterian ministers received the submission of their former 
persecutors, we are told, “without contemptuously triumphing 
over them: meekly rejoicing in the spread of truth, and grate- 
ful for being the instruments of its extension.” A beautiful les- 
son to other times. 

The cause of vital godliness represented by this revived 
Presbyterianism, continued to flourish from this period till 
1644. In that year the celebrated “league and covenant,” 
adopted previously in England and Scotland, was also adopted 
in Ulster. It was designed as a bond of union between all the 
friends of piety and Protestantism in the three kingdoms, and 
of opposition to Popery and prelacy. Its adoption in Ireland 
was not the result of any act of the nation, but the expression 
of solemn personal convictions. It was proposed with great 
circumspection, its principles fully explained, and objections 
fairly met ; very much as the Constitution of the United States 
was submitted to the intelligent investigation and adoption of 
our people. This was an important step. It served, first, to 
ascertain, and then to combine the friends of civil and religious 
liberty. It opened the way for the extension of the Presby- 
terian cause, and it greatly revived the spirit of true religion. 
We know what we are saying, and to what we are exposing 
ourselves. Witlings may caricature, scoffers may revile; but 
we say deliberately, if there ever was a spectacle morally sub- 
lime on earth, it was the original taking of “the solemn League 
and Covenant” by the great and good of the three Kingdoms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The scene in the church- 
yard of old Grey Friars, is worthy to employ the best energies 
of Christianized art. Some of the merchant princes of our land 
might well employ their thousands in having it painted, and 
then multiply engravings to grace the households of tens of 
thousands, who would thrill with the recollections thereby 
awakened, and would gladly transmit the spirit of the scene to 
their children’s children. This league, indeed, constituted the 
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Malakoff of Protestant power. It grew out of convictions, 
wrought into the spiritual life of Christians, at that period 
when the civil and religious liberties of mankind were so iden- 
tified that they could not be separated by the conscientious, 
and when disloyalty to either was the practical subversion of 
both. In the great alteration of circumstances, such an “ act 
and testimony” may not now be either practicable or expedient. 
But, amidst the minor differences that segregate into parties 
the Presbyterian family, and weaken our moral power, were 
some exigency to occasion such a mutual bond of unity and 
defence against our common enemies, the world, the pope, and 
the devil, and a hearty oath of allegiance to Christ’s crown and 
covenant, we believe it would be heaven-approved, as a means 
of reviving primitive piety, and of demonstrating the truth of 
religion to the world:* Probably never till the external pres- 
sure in some form comes upon us, as Protestants and Presby- 
terians, will such a “solemn league and covenant,” with its 
sublimities and blessed influences, be possible. God only knows, 
should it come, how many thousands would refuse to bow the 
knee to Baal ! 

The Presbyterians of Ulster, at this time and after, held 
ecclesiastical connection with the General Assembly of Scot- 
land. They frequently invoked and obtained their aid and 
counsel, as well as supplies for their destitutions. Licentiates, 
or “expectants,” as they were termed, were induced to come 
over from Scotland and settle in Ulster,—just as the youth of 
our Seminaries now, instead of lingering around flourishing 
parishes and metropolitan churches, go forth to lay “the 
foundations of many generations,” in the rising nations of the 
West. Among these “‘expectants,” afterwards ministers, we find 
the names of Baird, Ramsey, Gordon, Kennedy, Shaw, Cun- 
ningham, Peebles, Adair, Hall, Gregg, and Semple, reminding 
us that the line of succession in the tribe of Levi is still kept 
up, even in name, to our days. The piety of the past, the 
faith of our fathers, yea, 

The sweet remembrance of the just, 
Like a green root, revives and bears 


A train of blessings for their heirs, 
When weary nature sleeps in dust ! 


* John xvii. 24. 
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From this period Scotch-Irish Presbyterianism had many 
vicissitudes, from the temporary triumph of Independency, ez. 
gr. at the period of Cromwell and the Commonwealth, from the 
disturbances of the Quakers, and from perplexing questions 
among themselves. It flourished, notwithstanding, till the 
restoration of Charles II. This consummation they eagerly 
promoted. Indeed, they were foremost in proposing his recall. 
History tells us how this royal libertine rewarded their kind- 
ness; how recklessly and ungratefully he attempted again to 
impose prelacy; how he deposed their ministers, prohibiting 
them from their most beloved work of “declaring the glad 
tidings of salvation and winning souls to Christ.” All this, 
too, after the most solemn promises had warranted them to 
expect the amplest toleration. These were again days of dark- 
ness and clouds. Sixty-one ministers, whose names should be 
held in everlasting remembrance, a year before the ejection of 
England and Scotland, were placed amongst “the noble army 
of confessors,”’ for the truth and simplicity of the Gospel of 
Christ. Most of these ejected ministers were forced to leave 
Ireland and find refuge in Scotland. About the same time, 
the ill-fated enterprise of the Scotch Presbyterians, terminating 
in the memorable battle of ‘‘ Bothwell-Brigg,” increased the 
jealousy of the government and the Prelatists. The allega- 
tion, though unfounded, that the Ulster Presbyterians were 
ready to unite with their Scottish kinsmen “according to the 
flesh,” was studiously circulated, and served to complicate their 
troubles. The spirit, which in England brought Sydney and 
Russell to the scaffold, raged also in Ulster; so that in 1684, a 
great number of ministers and people once more designed to 
remove to America, whither some had already been induced to 
go, because of “ poverty and persecutions, and great and mani- 
fold straits at home.” ‘The tide of emigration was arrested, 
however, for the present, by the death of Charles II. and the 
temporary mitigation of their oppressions. Patience, yet far- 
ther, ye children of the Covenant! The gold is not thoroughly 
purified, “so as by fire.” The wheat is further to be sifted: 


Per varios casus, et tot discrimina rerum, 
Tendimus in Latium, sedes ubi fata quietas 
Ostendunt. 
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These events, occupying a large tract of history, over which 
we have from necessity glanced with great brevity, bring us to 
the accession of James II., and to scenes where again “the 
faith and patience of the saints’ were severely tried. The 
governing elements in the policy of this monarch, a Catholic 
and tyrant in heart, a coward and sycophant, a mere toady of 
the French King, were the establishment of arbitrary power 
and the overthrow of Protestantism, in the form most conserva- 
tive of civil liberty, especially. As soon as the suppression of 
the invasion of England by Monmouth, and of Scotland by 
Argyle, gave him leisure, this tyrant turned his thoughts and 
plans towards Ulster. He ordered the disarming of the Pro- 
testant militia throughout the kmgdom. These he deemed 
fanatical and disloyal, because they held that “all laws of man, 
contrary to the laws of God, were, ¢pso facto, void;” and, “if 
kings were wicked, they ought to be deposed.” Protestant 
judges, chancellors, and attorneys general were superseded by 
Catholic. Sheriffs and magistrates of the same faith were pre- 
ferred; and a most intemperate and bigoted Catholic, Lord 
‘Tyrconnell, of ominous name, was appointed Lord Deputy. All 
‘these circumstances tended to awaken expectations, on the one 
‘hand, and apprehensions on the other, of the re-establishment 
of Popery, the recovery of the forfeited lands, the total subver- 
sion of Protestantism, and, in the event of James dying without 
male issue, the annexation of Ireland to the crown of France. 

In 1688, the Prince of Orange landed in England, to deliver 
that country from the now intolerable burden of James. The 
Presbyterians of Ulster were foremost in presenting their con- 
gratulations to the new sovereign, and in renouncing allegiance 
to the father-in-law of William. But the Popish troops of 
James were directed by him to occupy, by force, the towns of 
Derry and Enniskillen, the only strongly fortified places of 
Ulster. We tread now on more familiar ground. On the 7th 
of December, “the apprentice boys” of Derry, and the inhab- 
jtants of Enniskillen took the decisive step of closing the gates 
against the troops of the King, and thus made these two places 
forever famous as the strongholds of civil liberty, Protestantism, 


-and vital godliness in Christendom. The events of the siege, 


and the issues dependent on the successful resistance, need not 
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now be detailed. They have long been embalmed in the mem- 
ory of the Scotch-Irish, of the mother country and ours. 
Deeply felt, then, and obvious now, was the alternative; “as 
goes Derry, so go the interest of Protestant Presbyterianism 
and civil liberty in the world.” With these deep convictions 
they were impelled and enabled to resist all thoughts of sur- 
render, resolved, if need be, to eat “ first, the horses, and then 
each other,” rather than submit. Of these defenders, inhabit- 
ants, and soldiers, there were about fifteen Presbyterians to one 
Episcopalian. These were days of terror. After suffering in- 
describable horrors; having hope deferred by the delay of pro- 
mised supplies; after being reduced fearfully in numbers, by 
famine and fever, these noble defenders were relieved. The 
ships, laden with provisions, were for a considerable time in 
sight, and in telegraphic communication with the besieged. At 
length, guarded by ships of war, they approached the city. 
The conducting vessel strikes a boom, thrown by their foes 
across the Foyle. She rebounds and is grounded. A shout of 
triumph rises from either shore. By the force of a broadside, 
she recovers and rights again. The ‘Swallow’ passes the boom 
safely, and the deliverers of the besieged reach the quay, and 
ere night plenty reigns in Derry, as in the ancient city of Sa- 
maria, when the Syrians were scattered. The seige is raised, 
and the cause of liberty, truth, and God, triumphs once more. 
It is due to historical truth to say, that, while the defenders of 
Derry were chiefly Presbyterians, the plan of their deliverance 
from without was owing to the “intrepidity, local knowledge, 
and courageous interference of a Presbyterian minister, Rev. 
Mr. Gordon, who remained a hostage with the commander of 
the relieving fleet, till the experiment was tried, and was willing 
to undergo any punishment, if it did not succeed.” A Gordon, 
noble by God’s patent, without any title! Enniskillen was con- 
temporaneously relieved, by the retreat of the beseiging army 
of French and Irish Catholics. The subsequent military tactics 
of Schomberg, and the battle of ‘“ Boyne Water,” completed 
the emancipation of the Presbyterians, and prepared the way 
for their final mission to America. 

These are the fathers of the Scotch-Irish of this country. 
Thus were the men trained, who, under Providence, were to 
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transfer Presbyterianism to this new world. These were the 
germs of that great body, which holds in common the doctrines 
of Calvin, and the severely simple form of worship, which belong 
to its genius and constitute its elements of glory and power. 
They were a God-fearing, liberty-loving, tyrant-hating, Sab- 
bath-keeping, Covenant-adhering race; trained by trials, made 
resolute by oppression, governed by conscience, and destined to 
achieve @ mission and a place in the history of the Church and 
the race! 

The facts and moving causes of the extensive emigration to 
America, are not very clearly ascertainable. We have seen 
how, in successive instances, heretofore, these designs were 
counteracted and postponed. But now, the plans of Providence 
were ripe. The passage of the Test Act, and its extension to 
Ireland, in the reign of Queen Anne; the troubles in regard to 
the celebration of marriages; the English bill against Schism, 
also extended to Ireland, had long been sources of uneasiness 
and apprehension. But, about 1724-1727, the Ulster lease- 
holders, who constituted the bone and muscle of the Presbyte- 
rians, were exceedingly discouraged by the rise of rents and 
increase of tythes, and still more by the failure of their crops 
for several successive years. These things, together with the 
glowing representations of the condition and prospects of Amer- 
ica, soon after swelled the emigrants to thousands. “From 
1729 to 1750, about twelve thousand annually came from Ulster 
to America.”* Qn principles illustrated by the Irish exodus of 
later years, emigration would naturally increase in geometrical 
ratio. 

The first emigrants from Ulster to America, came through 
one or the other of two avenues: First, by the Delaware river, 
through the port of Philadelphia; or, second, through the port 
of Charleston, S. C. Comparatively, a few came to New Hamp- 
shire, and settled in Londonderry. The first of these settled in 
the eastern or middle counties of Pennsylvania, often in numbers 
sufficient to form congregations, and usually either bringing 
with them, or soon translating a minister from Ireland. Those 
who landed at Charleston located themselves in the fertile for- 
ests of “the upper country,” approaching to North Carolina on 


* Dr. Baird. 
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the one side, and Georgia on the other. The settlers in Penn- 
sylvania, or their successors, as they multiplied, turned south- 
ward through the valley of Virginia, till, meeting those extend- 
ing northward from the Carolinas, the confluent tide passed 
westward to the country then called ‘‘ beyond the mountains,” 
now known as Tennessee and Kentucky. Subsequently the 
emigration took the course of Western Pennsylvania, the coun- 
ties around Pittsburgh, as a centre, sometimes called the back- 
bone of Presbyterianism. From these points of radiation, the 
descendants of Scotch-Irish have gone everywhere and left 
their mark and name. Starting from the centres in Pennsyl- 
vania, we can trace the descendants of the Ulster men, whose 
fathers’ trials we have portrayed. In the graveyards of the 
Presbyterians, on mouldering tombstones, in eastern and mid- 
dle and western Pennsylvania, the valley of Virginia, in North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee, you will find their names 
inscribed. Along the same lines, too, we can furnish palpable 
evidences to American civilians and historians, of the fact, that 
to these men we are indebted for the germs of our civil liberties 
and institutions, as really as of our own noble system of faith 
and order. We can trace a connection, ez. gr. between the 
principles wrought into them by these diversified trials and the 
Mecklenburgh “ Declaration of Independence,” unquestionably 
anterior in date, though singularly analogous in sentiment and 
phraseology, to the more celebrated Declaration ascribed to 
Thomas Jefferson. The fact is not as well known out of the 
Presbyterian Church as it ought to be, possibly is ignored alto- 
gether by politicians, that to Ulster Presbyterian ministers, 
elders, and members, we owe “the first public declaration for 
independence by the constituted authorities of a State.”* Of 
the members of the Convention of North Carolina, that resolved 
on the 12th of April, 1776, to declare independence, one was a 
minister, nine were elders, and all in some way connected with 
the Presbyterian Churches of that region, whose sons are with 
us to thisday. This was presented to Congress, May 27th, six 
weeks before 4th of July, 1776. Yes! the spark of liberty, 
afterwards fanned to a flame in the halls of Congress, was first 
taught from these altars. In origin it was a sacred fire—more 
* Foote’s Sketches of North Carolina. 
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sacred than the vestals’ of old. It is now shining as the guiding 
light of bewildered nations, in their perilous pathway to their 
predestinated privileges. God grant that no unhallowed hand 
may quench it, but as earth’s cycles roll on, it may burn purer 
and purer from earthly defilement, till it becomes the Pharos 
to nations now in “the region and shadow of death!” We can 
say all this without a particle of disparagement towards other 
noble advocates of the same cause. Still, the highest historical 
authority warrants us in saying, ‘The first public voice in 
America for dissolving all connection with Great Britain, came 
not from the Puritans of New England, the Dutch of New York, 
nor the planters of Virginia, but from Scotch-Irish Presbyte- 
rians.”* But tardy justice is often awarded to the truly meri- 
torious. Time, in its steady course, however, or Providence, in 
its arrangements, sooner or later rectifies previous mistakes, 
and shows that the “memory of the just is blessed.” 

The characteristic excellences and extremes of this element 
might readily be inferred from these historical details, and they 
are amply attested by facts. In the first place, as might be ex- 
pected, from their antecedents and providential training, they 
were ardent lovers and strong defenders of civil and religious 
liberty. They hated tyranny in either department, with a cor- 
dial, yea, almost perfect hatred. Again, they were intelligent 
believers in God’s eternal purpose and sovereignty; whole- 
hearted, genuine Calvinists, having bone, as well as blood and 
nerves. They believed in all its glorious reality, the eternal 
purpose, whereby, for His own glory, God hath foreordained 
whatsoever comes to pass. ‘To them, likewise, the Church of 
God, the Kingdom of Christ, was the interest of time,and our 
world, through which His manifold wisdom is made known unto 
principalities and powers, according to the good pleasure He 
hath purposed in Himself; the programme after which he is 
working all things, and, compared with which, all else, however 
great in our estimation, is as “the small dust of the balance, 
the drop of the bucket, yea, less than nothing and vanity.” 
They were believers again, usually, in the “jure Divino,” or 
Divine right of Presbytery, as “the pattern shown on the 
Mount,” and laid down authoritatively in the New Testament. 


* Bancroft. 
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This system, they averred, existed in primitive times, before 
prelacy grew out of increasing pride, worldliness, and the love 
of pomp and power, and long before it degenerated into Popery, 
which they held to be “the master-piece of Satan.” Again, 
most of them held, and strenuously advocated, what is called 
the “‘ ipsissima verba,” or strict construction principle, in regard 
to confessions of faith, not always appreciating new sources of 
interpretation, or allowing for different circumstances, demand- 
ing relaxation or modification. ‘ The Book’’ was the Bible, 
sometimes ; not the Bible, the Book. Moreover, they loved and 
prized simplicity in worship and modes of architecture. No 
wonder! their fathers had for their meeting-places “caves and 
dens of the earth.” Their sounding-boards were the blue canopy 
above them. The echoes of their praises were from lonely dells 
and heather sides. They loved the glorious old lyrics now con- 
temptuously treated by so many; consecrated, not only as the 
guiding strains of the Old Testament worthies, but associated 
with memories which none but they could fully comprehend. 
And the old tunes, too! not scientific or artistic, indeed, but 


which had cheered martyrs on their way to the scaffold, and 
amidst the flames, and which had been handed down, through 
generations of trials, from sire to son! 


Perhaps “ Dundee’s” wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive “ Martyrs,” worthy of the name; 
Or noble ‘‘ Elgin” beats the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays. 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame! 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise, 

Nae unison hae these with our Creator’s praise. 


Compared with this how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 

When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart. 

The power incensed, the pageant will desert; 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole. 


To this petition, not found in modern liturgies, they would 
have responded a hearty amen: “From all choirs and or- 
gans, from all praising God by proxy, and sitting in prayer, 
Good Lord! deliver us.” Could they rise from their graves, 
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and wander into some places of worship, and mingle in forms 
professedly Presbyterian ; like the trembling patriarch of old, 
they would exclaim, ‘‘ The hands, indeed, are the hands of Esau, 
but the voice is the voice of Jacob,” the supplanter ! 

Further, they were strong believers in what we would de- 
nominate “organic Christianity,” to distinguish it from the 
intense individualism that rules eminently in the Baptistic 
theory, and to a great extent modifies the principles and plans 
of other churches. They held tenaciously to “the Abrahamic 
covenant,” “the family constitution,” and Christian nurture, as 
the Divine plan of perpetuating and expanding Christianity. 
They did not hold, indeed, that piety was transmitted, by “‘ ordi- 
nary generation,” or that grace ran in the blood. Yet they did 
hold, that God’s “righteousness was unto children’s children,” 
to such as kept his covenant; and that God’s constitution, pro- 
vided his precepts were faithfully observed, made each believing 
father an Abraham to his remote posterity. They attached, 
consequently, great importance to “household piety ;’’ to the 
catechism; the thorough indoctrination of the young in the 
peculiar principles of religion, over against the pitiable liberal- 
ism that fears to pre-occupy the memories and consciences of 
children with distinguishing truth, lest they become bigots. On 
the question now agitated, as to the true theory of Missions, 
they would have gone to a man with Dr. Duff, and the educa- 
tional system; they would about as soon have gone for Inde- 
pendency, or Prelacy, as for the other theory, consistent enough 
for anti-pedo-Baptists, but altogether foreign to the system of 
organic Christianity and the genius of Presbyterianism. Of 
course, they would have been jealous of ‘ new measures,” “new 
divinity,” and all other “new” things. The inbred associations 
connected with the terms, may account for the magic power of 
names, with thorough-going Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, even in 
our times! 

Once more, they were men not only of a staid and stable, but 
somewhat of a stern cast of Christian character. Their religion 
had been wrought into them and their fathers by too serious a 
process, to give them much taste for some even of the socialities 
of life. The work of their generation was too solemn, usually, 
to allow them time or disposition for amusements, or qualify 
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them for fashionable conformity to “the course of this world.” 
For the tinsel and pageantry, the pomp and state, which their 
forefathers identified with their oppressors and the great adver- 
sary, they cherished a profound and unaffected contempt. Some- 
times, possibly, they were too regardless of the gentle courtesies 
and nameless witcheries and graces of cultivated taste—were 
tempted to 


Draw a rough copy of the Christian face, 
Without the smile, the beauty, or the grace. 


They were disposed to say of much that was innocent, at least, 
if not praiseworthy and lovely, as Cromwell said of the mace: 
“Take away that bauble!” They seemed, sometimes, practi- 
cally to forget that as yet we are in the body, and must “‘ walk 
by faith,” not direct vision ; imperfect sojourners, needing relaxa- 
tion; not pure spirits. Hence, ‘the show of their countenances,” 
transmitted, in some cases, faithfully to their posterity, ‘‘ was 
against them;’’ to worldly eyes austere and repulsive. Never 
shall we forget the description given by the late Dr. M. Brown, 
of a group of these, assembled from different quarters for con- 
ference, in the neighborhood of Harrisburg, Pa. According to 
his boyish impressions, they were grave, solemn, with muscles 
of face fixed, and energy of purpose on every feature, as if the 
weal of the world and the church rested on their acts and influ- 
ence; like those Covenanters, in Octorara, who assembled to 
take ‘‘the solemn league and covenant,” and with drawn sword 
pointed north, south, east and west, defied “the armies of the 
aliens,” “in the name of the Lord of Hosts;” men of genuine 
stamp, having more of metal than adorning, legitimate succes- 
sors of the faith of Noah and Abraham; and of those who 
“wrought righteousness, subdued kingdoms, stopped the mouths 
of lions, and quenched the violence of fire, of whom the world 
was not worthy,” but who rank high in the heraldry of Heaven! 

These peculiarities not only grow naturally out of the past, 
but they will account for scenes and events in the subsequent 
history of Presbyterianism. They will serve to explain, ez. gr. 
the troubles occasioned by innovations upon faith and order, at- 
tempted by their own children, or by foreign, and as they deemed 
them, dangerous elements. They show why they were so jeal- 
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ous of everything pertaining to the worship of God. When un- 
scriptural admixtures, or instrumental accompaniments, to the 
praises of God, were suggested; when any enlargement or modi- 
fication of terms of communion or intercourse were proposed ; 
when the qualifications of candidates for the ministry were 
sought to be re-adjusted ; when the relations of the Church with 
the State were touched, or even minor points of departure from 
the old paths were urged,—divisions, secessions, and controver- 
sies were occasioned, not always consistent with the “charity 
that suffereth long and is kind, and thinketh no evil.” But we 
can admire strong tenacity of principle, and unswerving fidelity 
in all matters pertaining to God’s heritage and its even sup- 
posed perils, when we cannot approve, and even are made to 
suffer from, the application. We do this as heartily as we side 
with the Puritans over against their oppressors, though we can- 
not on every point defend their wisdom, their charity, or their 
zeal. We emulate not the pruriency that finds spots in the sun, 
or specks of defilement in the purest robe that human imperfec- 
tions can assume. 

Some of these principles and peculiarities have our hearty 
concurrence. For example, their love and defence of civil and 
religious liberty, and their hatred of oppression in Church and 
State. They never shrank from asserting ‘the higher law,” 
because of the sneers and penalties of those whose consciences 
were shaped by acts of parliament, or decisions of courts; nor 
does any genuine descendant of theirs, when he fully under- 
stands the case. His “sober second thought” goes against 
oppression and wrong, however occasionally he may be mysti- 
fied or perplexed. The Scotch-Irish spirit is symbolized by the 
coat of arms and motto of the Old Dominion: “ Sie semper 
tyrannis.” 

Again, we go heartily with them in their Calvinism, their 
faith in God’s sovereignty and eternal purpose. We take this 
as the only satisfactory “intellectual system of the universe.” 
These are “the chambers” where good men hide and find refuge 
and solace, while earthly storms are raging. We do this, not 
because it is in “the Book” only, but because we cannot live 
Without it.. We believe this system, as we believe God’s exist- 
ence and our own. We sympathise with them, too, in their 
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views of the Church, as the interest of time and our world, to 
which the great Governor makes everything subordinate in na- 
ture and providence. Take away this interest, “the salvation 
of men by Christ Jesus with eternal glory,” the preparation of 
materials for the imperishable, amidst the changes of the perish- 
ing and passing ; exclude the idea of a kingdom running paral- 
lel with all else, whose issues are to be glorious and everlasting; 
and what is our world and time, the rise and fall of nations, 
the exploits of heroes and statesmen, the achievements of art 
and science, but cycling absurdities and abortions? The Church 
of God, after all, “‘the history of redemption,” is the only reso- 
lution of an otherwise utterly oppressive enigma. Unless our 
Lord Jesus Christ, ‘according to the eternal purpose,” is gath- 
' ering out of this wreck a glorious Church, yea, a bride for the 
marriage supper of the Lamb, in the day when “ the creation 
itself shall be redeemed from the bondage of corruption,” we see 
nothing but the perpetuated triumph of Satan, and no end wor- 
thy of “the manifold wisdom,” and illustrative of the glory of 
the great Jehovah! On the other hypothesis, we are forced to 
sigh out, “ Why hast thou made all men in vain?” 

We are not able so fully to homologate their views of the 
divine right of Presbytery, and their principle of strict con- 
struction of creeds and confessions. On the first of these, (jure 
divino presbytery,) we prefer to take, with a little modification, 
the principle of Lord Bacon: “ For my part,” he says, “I do 
confess I could never find any such thing, as that there should 
be one form of government, or discipline, in all churches, and 
. that imposed by a commandment or prescript out of the word of 
God. But that God hath left like liberty to church govern- 
ment, as he hath to civil, to be varied according to time, place, 
and accidents, which nevertheless His high and divine Provi- 
dence doth order and dispose.” Further, he says, “All civil 
governments are restrained by God, unto the general grounds 
of justice and manners, but the policies and forms of them are 
left free. So, likewise, in Church matters, the general rules of 
government are immutable, but for rites and ceremonies, and 
for the particular hierarchies, policies and discipline of Churches, 
they be left at large. In veste Christi varietas sit, scissura 
non sit.”* So, also, Archbishop Whately: “The principles 


* Bacon’s Works, vol. ii. p. 422. 
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which Christian communities should keep in mind and act upon, 
are clearly recognized and strongly inculcated; but the precise 
modes in which their objects are to be promoted, are left unde- 
fined.”* To hold that any form of government is indispensable 
to the existence, as well as perfection of the Church, leads almost 
by logical necessity, to high churchism, a principle which was 
only appropriate to the Judaistic period. It leads almost iney- 
itably, too, to an exaggerated estimate of the mere scaffolding 
of the spiritual temple, making minutie of prime moment, and 
deviation from them, of the nature of sin. It is exceedingly 
apt, further, to produce the bigotry and exclusiveness, which 
says, “the temple of the Lord are these ;” “stand back, for I 
am holier than thou.”’ It sometimes militates against the cath- 
olic instincts of genuine Christianity, and forces amiable and 
pious spirits, for consistency’s sake, to a position foreign to their 
whole character, to deliver over all but themselves, to ‘the un- 
covenanted mercies of God.” The system of Christian doctrine 
was not given, as it might have been, had God so pleased, in 
the form of a definite creed, but as all acquainted with dogmatic 
history allow, was left to be elaborated by a process of antago- 
nisms with error, in various directions and periods. So, like- 
wise, the form of government best suited to the Church, as well 
as the State, after principles were announced by authority, was 
left to be developed, modified and perfected, by the progress of 
events, and for God’s final purposes. We hold Presbyterianism 
as the perfection of ecclesiastical government, as .Representa- 
tive Republicanism is for the State, without believing either to 
be of the essence of their existence. 

So, as to the other point, of strict construction of confessions 
of faith, what the learned denominate the “dpsissima verba” 
principle. The precise words of any human confession, even 
the most excellent, as we deem ours to be, are the results of in- 
terpretation by fallible men, and not the oracles of inspiration, 
from which it is sinful to deviate. ‘All synods and councils 
may err, and have erred.” The tendency of this whole type of 
Christianity is in the line of Judaism and Old Testament pre- 
cedents, rather than the true genius of Christianity and the New 
Testament, to “the spirit of bondage again to fear,” rather 
than that of adoptive cheerfulness and filial liberty. The special 

* Kingdom of Christ. 
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temptation of all who hold this view, is to the “fanaticism of 
the symbol ;” “to make a man an offender for a word,” or a 
different mode of representing vital doctrines; and the great 
barrier to comprehensive unity, “the middle wall of partition,” 
as at the beginning, is ‘“‘the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances,” the exaggerated though conscientious importance 
attached to ‘‘ the traditions of the elders,” and the testimonies 
of the past. There is, indeed, an extreme on the other side, 
originating in latent heresy of creed or heart, with which we 
have no sympathy, which no genuine Presbyterian will contend 
for, and which has occasioned great trouble to the Church, and 
painful illustrations of which occur in her history, past and pre- 
sent. Were the alternative forced on us, we could not hesitate 
between these two. But we have hoped that a course might be 
taken which would avoid either extreme, and this, a higher state 
of piety, or some external pressure, may yet enable all true 
Calvinists to actualize. Creeds and confessions, in their place, 
and for their legitimate ends, are excellent things. Honest 
subscription to articles of faith, for some purposes, is indispen- 
sable as well as expedient; but when they come to occupy the 
wrong position, when they descend to great minuteness, are 
made articles of war, not of peace and comprehension, there is 
danger, either of repressing free inquiry, or of fostering hypoc- 
risy. ‘In necessariis, unitas ; in non-necessariis, liberalitas ; 
in omnibus, charitas.” 

Once more, in their principles as to modes of worship and 
architecture, we are with these men heartily. With their prin- 
ciple of conducting the praises of God in the public sanctuary, 
we confess to a deepening sympathy, from observing the prac- 
tical working of other plans which have been substituted for 
their simplicity and scripturalness. Instead of the intensely 
subjective, and even sometimes morbid individualities of human 
experience, they cleave to the glorious, inspired, and immutable 
objectivities of God’s Revelation, in rugged form, but instinct 
with the genius of poetry ; adapted to music which breathes the 
heart of devotion, rather than displays the skill of the artist. 
And so in regard to Church architecture : we do not approve of 
Vandalism, or repudiate all sesthetic or acoustic principles ; but 
we believe that Protestantism, and Presbyterianism especially, 
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on this point has a genius, an object and appliances, essentially 
diverse from any other system. These cannot be amalgamated 
but at the expense of unity and power. Popery, with its twin 
sister, Puseyism, aims to effect its purposes by darkness; Pro- 
testantism, by light. Popery, and its allies, addresses the sen- 
sibilities and the zsthetic ; Protestantism and Presbyterianism, 
par excellence, the intellect and conscience. One is artistic; 
the other, severely simple. One uses the priest; the other, the 
preacher. One, the altar; the other, the pulpit. Each has a 
genius of its own; but they cannot be blended without losing 
identity. By aping designedly, or becoming assimilated uncon- 
sciously to the peculiarities of another system, there is danger 
of losing our peculiar elements of power, without attaining any 
of theirs. If we are dandled on the lap of Delilah, we may be 
shorn of our strength, and only wake up when the Philistines 
are upon us. We may become their sport and laughing-stock, 
to recover our triumph only by overturning our prison-houses 
and our conquerors in a common ruin, out of which better forms 
for ‘‘the Church of the future” may arise. We must withstand 
perversions at the beginning, if we would do it successfully. 
Popery and Puseyism may affect and seem to demand “ dim, 
religious light,” and its accompaniments; may distrust the power 
of truth, and thrust the pulpit into a corner; but Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterianism, in its true genius, knows not, cares not, asks 
not for such things. 


Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget. 


We go with these men, again, in their preference for “‘ organi¢ 
Christianity,” and their jealousy of intense individualism. With 
them, we hold to the “Abrahamic Covenant,” as a priceless 
legacy ; and to the perpetuation and expansion of the “ City of 
God,” by reproductive energy in the line of “the Covenant,” 
“like grass of the earth.” They would have started back with 
horror, at the idea of severing the Old Testament from the 
New in settling “the only rule of faith and practice ;’” or in- 
sinuating that ‘the olive-tree’” of the Christian church is radi- 
cally diverse from that of the Jewish: and so dowe! We love 
the plans and measures of “household piety ;” the Catechism 
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and Covenant, the glory and strength of other days, which tried 
men’s souls, and trained up giants of piety and power. Other 
schemes may more glorify human policy and ability; may swell 
numbers and wealth; these are God’s plans. And, “let God 
be true,” and his institutions honored, though “every man” be 
found ‘a liar.” 

Once more. We would rather be, and have our children be- 
come, Christians, of a sterling, even stern character, like theirs, 
than of some modern types. We mean this namby-pamby piety, 
‘religion in her silver slippers” as old Bunyan calls it, whose 
chief claim to excellence and distinction is in garbs and forms, 
and adherence to ecclesiological etiquette and genealogies; 
these fashionable “Cream Cheese” specimens of Christianity, 
which some laud so highly, and some are disposed to imitate, to 
make religion more palatable to modern ideas of accommodation, 
of which the indignant apostle would have said, “ Who hath 
bewitched you! having begun in the Spirit, are ye to be made 
perfect in the flesh?” If our fathers lived now, they would ask, 
‘Was it not such men who persecuted us, shut up our churches, 
and forbid us to preach?” These may do in times of calm; but 
when ‘the earth is removed and cast into the midst of the sea,” 
they will all be swept away, “‘as a rolling thing before the whirl- 
wind.” Then, one genuine man would be worth a host of such, 
made up of froth and frippery ! 

We do not propose to dwell on the causes of the disintegra- 
tion of this element in this country. Every true-hearted Pres- 
byterian must deplore the fact, that no common bond of union, 
and so much of visible segregation, exist among the descend- 
ants of these men. We have hailed with great pleasure every 
prospect of a better state of things. Among others, the organiza~ 
tion and operations of the Presbyterian Historical Society pro- 
' mise to be a nucleus around which the elements of unity may be 
aggregated. We might be “terrible” to the adversaries, as “an 
army with banners,” if one. We would be willing, personally, . 
if the end could thus be attained, to forgive and forget the past, 
Without too strictly adjusting the measure of blame, actual or 
imputed. We could settle on terms of comprehension, in regard 
to the praises of God, altogether satisfactory to those who have 
conscience in regard to “inspired psalmody,”’ in the public sanc- 

VoL. V.—15 
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tuary. We would give the largest liberty to those who hold to 
“divine right” and “ strict construction,”’ provided equal liberty 
were extended to those who would stultify their positions, if 
they said what they do not believe. 

But, even if ecclesiastical fellowship is impracticable among 
all the Scotch-Irish elements, might there not be, ought there 
not to be, some common bond of union, alliance, and sympathy, 
as Presbyterians, without compromise of principle? Would not 
the moral power of our common Christianity and Protestantism 
be thereby increased? Is there not some common ground for 
those to stand on. who are bound to each other, not only by 
common symbols of faith and order, but whose fathers fought 
side by side in the “‘ Lagan forces,” and suffered together in 
Derry and Enniskillen, and in the Revolutionary struggle, and 
whose cherished and common memories go back to Ulster and 
Boyne Water, Donegal and Coleraine? We glory in our Scotch- . 
Irish descent. We can point to the very spot on the map of old 
Ireland (parish of Ray, County Donegal,) whence the grandfather 
of the speaker emigrated to the ancient county of York, Pa., 
and just alongside where the grandfathers and mothers of some 
now separated, lived and worshipped, and prayed and wept to- 
gether! His son was a Presbyterian elder, with as warm and 
true a Scotch-Irish heart, and creed and preferences, as any in 
his day or ours. We love the Presbyterian Church, for our 
birth, baptism, catechetical instruction, licensure, ordination, 
installation, affinities, and affections, are all there! It might 
have been supposed, in the unhappy disruption of our General 
Assembly, that the entire Scotch-Irish element would have gone 
on one side; but names and facts prove the contrary. There 
is Ulster blood in both sections. Some of us, whose Presbyte- 
rianism and orthodoxy were never suspected, were led, from 
sympathy with the oppressed, to part with those who, by blood 
and affection, were our more natural allies. We endeavored to 
- carry out the ideal of co-operative Christianity, in forms which 
others opposed as inexpedient and impracticable. If, after all, 
we are left to work alone, “flesh and blood”’ will be tempted to 
feel as our fathers did when deceived by Charles II. In our 
efforts to conserve Presbyterianism in its true genius, we were 
parted from those who, with more zeal certainly, possibly more 
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. foresight, revolutionized the Church, from a conviction of the 
incompatibility of such heterogeneous elements as Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian faith and order; and, like Livingston 
and Blair, argued from the winds and tempests, that it was not 
God’s will that they should go to New England, and tacked 
towards Ireland! Well! the past is past. This element, in 
every branch, true to its origin and genius, must assert itself in 
some way, either by making them worthy successors of their 
worthy sires, as a distinctive body, or in union and co-operation 
with those with whom we have so many memories, principles, — 
and prospects, in common. God helping us, we mean to stick 
to Presbyterianism, for next to Christianity and Protestantism, 
we approve it among ‘‘the things that are excellent.” 

Our task is done. We have given details, to some doubtless 
familiar ; to others, possibly novel and interesting. We have 
attempted to give the philosophy of peculiarities, by illustrations 
of history. We have cheerfully given credit for excellences, 
“honor to whom honor was due.” We have expressed our co- 
incidence heartily, our differences modestly, avoiding everything 
that could foster alienation or prevent kindness, without preju- 
dice or flattery, with fidelity to truth and fact. It has been a 
pleasurable task, too, to thread our way through the dealings of 
God’s great providence in the past, and argue thence His future 
purposes. As to the future, it is in infinitely better hands than 
ours: we can leave it trustingly there, and would be recreant to 
our parentage, not to believe that if faithful to light enjoyed 
and providential directions, God will take care of the right, and 
make all things, even what “ have fallen out in these last days,” 
work together for our good and His own glory. Whatever sep- 
arations may exist among the true children of God, on earth 
and in time, they will form an undivided family, a blessed and 
unbroken brotherhood, in Heaven and through eternity ! 
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ARTICLE III. 
JOHN HUSS AND HIS WRITINGS.* 


Joun Huss was a most rematkable man. Historic justice 
has never been done either to his extraordinary ability or evan- 
gelical spirit. In the tragic scenes of the Council of Con- 
stance, he is thrown into the shade by the lofty bearing and 
extraordinary eloquence of his associate Jerome. It is only 
on a perusal of his works, that we are brought to coincide fully 
-with the popular sentiment of his Bohemian countrymen, who 
uniformly awarded him the undisputed préeminence. 

Huss was not, like his friend Jerome, of an impulsive tem- 
perament. He was the logician rather than the orator. Crowds 
indeed thronged to Bethlehem Chapel to listen to his sermons. 

_He was not less distinguished as a popular preacher than as 
Rector of the University of Prague. But while Jerome was 
the hero of the tongue, Huss was the hero of the pen. His 
adversaries could never congratulate themselves on the issue of 
the cenflicts to which they provoked him. It was nearly ten 
years after he commenced his labors as a preacher, before he 
came into epen antagonism with the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Up to this period, he had enjoyed the favor of the Archbishop 
and the two men had céoperated in efforts for reform among 
the Bohemian clergy. In the exposure of the false miracle at 
Wilsnack, Huss had acted in concert with his powerful friend 


* Monumenta Johannis Huss. Norinberge, MDLVIII. 

The only synopsis of the works of Huss of any value, which has ever—so 
‘far as our knowledge extends—been given to the world, is the one contained 
iin the thirty-fourth volume of Schréckh’s extensive Church History; a work 
highly and deservedly esteemed by Dr. Murdock: and others, for its candor 

and careful research. Yet of the treatises of Huss, Schréckh’s notice is ex- 
ceedingly meagre and unsatisfactory, with the single exception of the one 
“on the Church,” and of his notice of this work, we have availed ourselves 
‘in the preparation of this Article. L’Enfant gives only here and there an ex- 
tract from the Sermons of Huss, as the object of his History only required him 
incidentally to speak of the Reformer. Yet it is only through his writings 
that Huss can be fairly known, and surely the time has come for the vindi- 


cation of a name that deserves to be ranked by the side of Luther and of 
Calvin. 
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and ecclesiastical superior, At Sbynco’s instance he had 
preached several synodical sermons which are to be found in 
his works, and whose tone and spirit are scarcely to be distin- 
guished from those of his later writings. The corruption of 
the clergy, their ignorance, brutality, drunkenness, avarice, and 
simony are severely reprehended. His texts give a fair indi- 
cation of the character of his discourses: ‘‘ Ye are the salt of 
the earth ;”’ “ Let us cast off the works of darkness ;”’ “‘ Quench 
not the Spirit ;” ‘Go out and compel them to come in.”’ Such 
are some of the passages of Scripture on which he based the 
most searching exposures of priestly vice, and the most scath- 
ing invectives against ecclesiastical corruption. Beside these, 
we have some of the sermons and addresses of Huss to the 
people, in which we see manifested the earnest spirit of reform 
which was as ready to deal with popular as with clerical abuses. 
On the subject of Purgatory and masses for the dead he pre- 
sents views that strip the Romish doctrine, which he professed 
to hold, of its most objectionable features. ‘‘ Christ,” he says, 
“is the basis of all merit of the members of the Church. 
‘Other foundation can no man lay than is laid, even Jesus Christ. 
None can merit for another except as he does for himself, nor 
ought we to hope in one another’s suffrage.”’ “‘ Preaching the 
Gospel to the living,” he says, “is better than lending our 
suffrages to the dead.”’ 

Yet even with views so far in advance of his age, Huss still 
enjoyed the friendship of the Archbishop. Doubtless among 
the more vicious clergy he had made himself some bitter ene- 
mies. But all their efforts to molest him were for a long time 
utterly futile. His own spotless life, on which malice could not 
fasten one of its calumnies; the Reyal favor, for he was the 
Queen’s confessor; his influence in the University, of which he 
was Rector; his popularity in Prague, where he was the preacher 
of acknowledged préeminence ; and the countenance of the Arch- 
bishop, with whom he acted in concert until their paths diverg- 
ed, gave security to his position, as well as force to his reproofs 
and remonstrances. ‘ 

It was at the instance of Andrew Broda, a member with 
Huss of the University, and a Doctor in Theology, that the 
Archbishop’s attention was called to the already wide circula- 
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tion of the writings of Wicliffe, which Huss had ventured to 

| commend from the pulpit, but which for thirty years, accord- 

ing to Huss himself, had been known and read at Prague. 

Broda’s letter alarmed the Archbishop. The cry of heresy 

hurried him back from his country-seat to guard his flock from 

the invading evil. With little knowledge of the books of Wic- 

liffe—accepting without question the representations in regard 

to them, made to him by Broda—he ventured at once on a 

stretch of ecclesiastical prerogative for which he had no war- 

rant. He required that all the books of Wicliffe should be 

brought to him within a given period, in order that they might 

be burned. Huss went to the Archbishop to remonstrate. He 

asked Sbynco to point out the errors or heresies of the Oxford 

doctor. The Archbishop could not do it, but refused to recall 

; his mandate. Huss applied to the king. Sbynco was ordered 

to desist from his purpose. The measure he proposed was in 

violation of the privileges of the University, as was after- 

wards decided by the doctors of Bologne to whom it was 

submitted. Feigning compliance, Sbynco, who had collected 

the works of Wicliffe, after a few days delay, committed them 

| to the flames. It was arash act. All Prague was in commo- 

tion. Some demanded back the value of their burnt manu- 

scripts. The great mass were indignant. The king was pro- 

voked, and the University felt itself insulted. Huss gave a 

| tongue to the popular feeling. The tide set strongly in his 
favor. In the flush of the moment he appealed to the Pope. 

But Sbynco, if little read in theology, was an adroit tacti- 

cian. He represented the case to the Pope in such a way that 

his position was sustained and a blow struck at Huss. An edict 

was framed which forbid greaching except in certain specified 

churches. The object of it was to close Bethlehem Chapel 

where Huss addressed the people. This step was followed by 

another appeal of Huss from the Pope ill-informed, to the Pope 

well-informed. The whole matter was given in charge to a 

commission, who, with the greatest injustice, cited Huss to ap- 

pear before them at Boulogne, whither he could only go at the 

risk of his life. The king sent ambassadors to represent the 

case to the Pope. Huss sent his attorneys to plead for him. 

But all was vain. Huss was condemned; sentence of excom- 
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munication was pronounced against him, and Prague was laid 
under interdict while he remained within its walls. To fill the 
cup of outrage to overflowing, the attorneys of Huss were 
thrown into prison. Huss appealed from the Pope to Jesus 
Christ, the supreme Judge. 

Thus, in the course of two years, Huss and the Archbishop, 
from friends and co-laborers, became antagonists. One sought 
a thorough and spiritual, the other an outward and moral re- 
form. One took counsel of Scripture, the other of ecclesiasti- 
cal law and official interest. Huss defended the books of Wic- 
liffe, not as free from error, but, like the writings of the Fathers, 
as containing much that was excellent and truthful. The Arch- 
bishop burned them as a tribute to his zeal for orthodoxy, and 
his own quiet. In the spirit of a Pilate, he was willing to make 
some sacrifice to silence the clamors of those who might charge 
him with favoring heresy; and thus the writings of Wicliffe, 
and the privileges of the University, were made the victims. 

Much the same motives, probably, had weight with the Pope, 
although the name of Wicliffe was quite obnoxious, and in se- 
veral quarters his writings had been strongly condemned. What 
course was Huss now to take? He at once and unhesitatingly 
declared the injustice of the bull of excommunication, and came 
before the University with a defence of several of Wicliffe’s 
Articles. Among these were some which had a direct bearing 
on the case of Huss. The first one selected for vindication, 
reads: ‘‘ They who for excommunication by men only, refuse 
to preach, are thereby excommunicate, and in the Judgment 
will be found among the foes of Christ.”” Another was: ‘ Any 
deacon or priest may preach the word of God without being de- 
pendent on bishop or pope.”’ The application of these Articles 
to his own case is sufficiently obvious, and their defence was 
presented by Huss in the theological lecture-room of the Uni- 
versity. Along with them, he vindicated other articles of Wic- 
liffe, full as obnoxious to many of his clerical brethren. He 
maintains with the English Reformer, that the clergy may be 
stripped of their temporalities, if they abuse them, and this de- 
privation may and should be executed by the civil rulers. This 
sentiment had become deeply rooted in many minds long before 
Wolsey and Henry VIII. gave it practical effect in England. 
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In respect to tythes, Huss held with Wicliffe that they were 
mere alms. The doctrine also that dominion is founded in 
grace—that ‘“‘no one isa civil ruler, prelate or bishop, while 
im mortal sin”—is defended by Huss, although"he would have 
shuddered at such a practical application of it, as would 
have been made by those logical regicides, Petit and Falken- 
berg, his contemporaries, the one in Franee and the other in 
Poland. His after explanations of it strip it for the most 
part of its force and paradox, as wel} as its most objeetionable 
features. He shows that the right of possession is not absolute, 
and that in the sight of God a man unjustly occupies that which 
he does not improve. He exereises an authority which God 
cannot sanction: “ Ye have ruled, but mot by me,’ is the Scrip- 
ture quotation on which he relies for authority to maintain his 
position. But this principle, in the questionable shape whick 
he gave it, was afterward most effectively employed to prejudice 
the Emperor against him. 

On the subject of endowing the Church, he came forward 
with views at once bold and enlightened. He maintained that 
no King of Bohemia or Emperor may or should endow the 
Church, to the prejudice of his kingdom. The donation of 
Constantine to Pope Sylvester is severely criticised, as the first 
prominent measure leading to the corruption of the Church. 

Huss was sustained—notwithstanding Wicliffe’s condemna- 
tion by the theological doctors—by the majority of the Univer- 
sity. Stanislaus de Znoyma, his former teacher, and Stephen 
Paletz, now his intimate friend—but soon to beeome his most 
bitter prosecutor—boldly defended Wicliffe. Paletz threw 
down his challenge to any one who would eal! in question one 
word of Wicliffe’s writings. The sympathies of the University, 
and of the citizens ef Prague, were strongly on the side of 
Huss. 

But notwithstanding all this, the ferce of the interdict was 
such upon the minds of many, that Huss found it advisable to 
leave Prague. He was unwilling to be the oceasion of such 
offence as was given in many quarters, by the closing of the 
churches and the cessation of divine offices, on account of his 
presence within the walls. He withdrew therefore to another 
field of aetion. The chief place of refuge for him was undoubt- 
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edly in the vicinity of his native place, and under the protection 
of the powerful noble Nicholas de Hussinitz. Preaching as 
occasion would aliow, as his Master did, on the mountains and 
hill sides, he had more leisure than before to employ his pen. 
Several of his more important works date from this period. 

His enemies had committed what Talleyrand would have 
called worse than a crime—a blunder—in attempting to silence 
Huss. An active correspondence was kept up with his friends 
at Prague. Some of these letters are to be found in his works. 
They breathe the spirit of a most ardent and glowing devotion, 
and betray in every line the deep and apostolic anxiety with 
which he still watched over the spiritual progress of his absent 
flock. The reasons of his withdrawal from Prague are dis- 
cussed: “ The hireling fleecth! Ihave thought of that. But 
we must pray for guidance, we can do nothing better. Tell 
me whether my absence gives occasion for scandal. Are sacra- 
ments administered? Pray God to direct me what to do.” 
Again he writes to the Rector, who was his friend: ‘ Your 
letter consoles me, where you say that the righteous will not be 
overwhelmed by sadness, let what will happen, and all that 
will live godly must suffer persecution. What to me are 
riches, honors or disgrace? My sins alone grieve me. What 
if the just man lose his life; it is only to find the true life. God 
will yet destroy Anti-Christ. Be prepared for the conflict. 
Woe is me if I do not expose the abomination of desolation by 
preaching, teaching and writing.” Again, in another letter, 
he says: “I count it all joy that I am called a heretic, and so 
am excommunicated as disobedient. With Peter and John, it 
is better to obey God than man. The word of God is to be 
preached.”’ He cites the examples of ancient saints to confirm 
himself under his harsh experience. 

To the citizens of Prague he writes, urging them to be con- 
stant in hearing the word of God, unmoved by the example of 
such as have gone back. With scriptural admonitions he 
exhorts and encourages them, reminding them how Christ was 
treated. ‘TI hear,” he says, “of the plan in agitation for tear- 
ing down or invading the churches where the Gospel is preached, 
Bethlehem Chapel especially. I am confident that God will 
not suffer them to accomplish anything. They tried to catch 
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the goose [Huss] in the net of citations and anathemas, and 
now they are having designs upon some of you. But instead 
of a single swallow, the truth has already sent forth many 
hawks, who fly high in the strength of Christ. * Pray for me, 
that I may write and preach more abundantly against the 
wickedness of Anti-Christ.” * * “If I came to Prague, 
my enemies would lie in wait for me, and would persecute you. 
But we will pray for them, that the elect among them may be 
saved.” In another letter, he says: “Iam at a loss what to 
do; if I return to Prague, my presence might bring trouble.” 
* * * “To not be disturbed for my absence. I trust in 
God that all will yet come out well. Let them sing their rib- 
aldry, or crucify me with their blasphemies, or stone the church 
doors if they will.”* From these letters it is evident that some 
urged that he should return to Prague. He thought otherwise 
himself, and consoles his friends with encouragements drawn 
from the prophecies of Christ’s second coming. ‘I fled,” he 
says, “‘because Christ bids those that are persecuted in one city 
to flee to another. He did so himself. Some of your priests 
would be glad to have me back at Prague, to bring the interdict 
in force, only that they might be relieved from saying masses 
and the canonical hours. They, however, are stung by the Gos- 
pel. I would be glad, indeed, to come back and see you and 
preach the Gospel.” Still again, in a “ Christmas letter,” he 
admonishes them to hear the word of God. He speaks of his 
years of labor among them, and declares that his greatest joy 
had been in their sincere repentance. He exhorts them not to 
be moved, that some go back. It was the case even with 
Christ’s disciples, whose example should be a warning. 

To the citizens of a neighboring town, to which it appears 
that the reform movement had extended, Huss writes an en- 
couraging letter: ‘‘I have never seen you, but I have heard of 
your faith.. I am unknown to you by face, but in Christ I 
would be faithful for your salvation.” 

Of the letters which he must have received during this period 
of his exile, but one is preserved. It came from England, and 
bore to Huss the expression of the sympathy and consolations 
of a Christian brother, “ unknown by face, but not by faith and 


* Monumenta i, 98. 
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love, for space cannot separate those whom the love of Christ 
unites.” 

But it was not only by letters that Huss improved this period 
of his exile. Several of his most extended treatises are due to 
the leisure which the persecution of his enemies afforded him. 
The most extended and systematic of all his essays, is one 
“on the Church.” The germs of it had long existed in his 
mind. We trace many of them in some of his sermons of a 
date several years previous. He now gives to them shape and 
system. This work (De Ecclesia) is the more important, as 
from it his enemies drew a large portion of the materials out of 
which to frame their charges against him. Even the most 
bitter and envenomed hatred (as in Cochleius) was constrained 
to admit the extraordinary ability which it displayed, and the 
complaint that it was calculated to bring down the popular 
hatred and contempt upon the clergy of Prague, and the Apos- 
tolic See itself, shows that it was effectively directed to its 
object. - 

In discussing the meaning of the term “Church,” Huss 
ranges together the various senses in which it is used in Serip- 
ture, and finally determines it as including all the predestinate 
from first to last, angels not excepted. He divides it then into 
the Church militant, Church reposant, and Church triumphant. 
As to the objection, that on his view of the matter no reprobate 
person could be a member of the church, he replies, that as in 
Scripture, wheat and tares, good and bad, are represented as 
growing together, so it is with what is called the spiritual body. 
Christ’s mystic body, like our human body, may have its wens, 
excrescences, and appendages, that are yet no proper part of 
the body itself. There is, he maintains, a two-fold connection 
with the Church, one by predestination to eternal life, the other 
on the ground of present righteousness (justitia.) Christ alone 
is from the beginning of the world to all eternity, the head of 
the Church universal (Catholic.) 

The question then rises whether the Roman Church is this 
Church? The well known decretal, Unam Sanctam, does in- 
deed assert it, but if its head is the Pope, and its body the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, it certainly cannot contain the whole body of 
the predestinate. The famous and oft-cited passage, ‘Thou 
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art Peter,” &c., is rescued by Huss from its perverted applica- 
tion, and employed to sustain his own position; “for we see 
from it,” he says, “‘ that Christ is the rock and ground of this 
Church, and that the language addressed to Peter is equivalent 
to this: ‘Thou art the confessor of the true rock, which is 
Christ, and on this rock, that is on Me, will I, through a firm 
faith and plenteous grace, build my Church, that is, the whole 
body of the predestinate, who after their sufferings are appointed 
to glory.”” The Pope and Cardinals cannot compose this 
Church, which it is impossible should go astray, for they have 
often been stained with the infamy of sin and error, as espe- 
cially at the time when the Englishwoman called Pope Joan 
wore the tiara. The holy Roman Church is indeed scattered 
abroad among all nations and languages, and in this sense, but 
not as more strictly understood, may it be called the Church 
Catholic. There are, indeed, different kinds of faith that pre- 
sume to build upon the foundation, but that only is intended 
here which works by love. As to the Papal Bulls, they are to 
be accepted only so far as they accord with Scripture, for the 
Pope may be led astray by interest, or fall into error through 
ignorance. 

Christ and the Apostles are the foundation specially of the 
church. Peter’s successor, therefore,*should imitate his vir- 
tues. Yet, on the person of this Apostle, Christ by no means 
intended to build the entire church militant. The keys of hea- 
ven, which Christ committed to him, are merely the spiritual 
power to teach, to discipline, to absolve, and to perform similar 
offices. Through him are they derived to the whole church ; 
yet no, priest may bind or loose except as God has done it first, 
whose decision he is to carry out. The disciple of Christ is to 
beware of that lie of Antichrist, which takes this shape, “‘ what 
Christ’s vicar binds on earth, that is bound in Heaven, and if 
he has bound a believing layman on earth because he will not 
pay him gold for absolution, he is also bound in heaven.” All 
the Apostles were of equal power. They all received that same 
spiritual authority, and it is folly to imagine that they first re- 
ceived it: by derivation from Peter. But this authority has 
been abused by the clergy to their insolence and pride. Christ 
alone is the true and Supreme Pontiff, and to. him, not to the 
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Pope, is every creature subject under peril of being lost. Pope 
Clement stretches his power altogether too far when he charged 
the angels to bring the souls of dead pilgrims into Paradise in 
the year of Jubilee. If Christ is the proper Bishop of souls, 
then were not the Apostles most holy popes, or universal 
bishops, but ministers of Christ, kindred in tribulation, and 
servants of the church, as they are called. So thought St. 
Gregory, who refused to be called Universal Bishop. Later 
Popes, on the contrary, who, without morality of life, glory in 
their bare title, presume that the style of His Holiness belongs 
to them because of their office or ecclesiastical dignity. But 
even if this point were established, Judas must needs be called 
a holy Apostle. The Pope is not the head of the church, but 
only one of Christ’s successors, in case he imitate him. If we 
were to call every one who assumes charge of the Western 
church as Roman bishop, in order to give final decisions on 
church matters and exercise his caprice of power over the faithful, 
by the name of Pope, it would be an abuse of the word, and in 
this case it must be granted that a mere layman, a woman, a 
heretic, and even Antichrist might be Pope, and, in fact, such 
persons have been found on the Papal list. The claims of the 
zealous flatterers of the Pope as Peter’s true successor, and of 
the cardinals as true successors of the other apostles, are re- 
duced to six heads, which Huss meets with this simple argu- 
ment. Every truth of the Christian religion must be either 
known by the perceptions of sense, or discovered by infallible 
intuition, or received by revelation, or grounded on holy Scrip- 
ture; but not one of these six points can be established in either 
_ of these ways. The discussion is largely carried out upon each 
of the points, and Huss concludes, thence, that the church may 
very well be governed without either Pope or cardinals; that 
before Constantine the Great, the Bishop of Rome was only 
like all the other bishops, and that the Imperial donation must 
be accounted most unfortunate. 

As to the objection that he and his friends, in contempt of 
the Pope and cardinals, recognized Scripture as the sole 
judge in these matters, and moreover explained it in accordance 
with his own private judgment, while in the Pentateuch it is 
commanded that we should inquire in hard and doubtful cases 
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of the priests, and abide by their decision; Huss replies, that 
it is impossible not to despise the Pope and cardinals for their 
greedy avarice and other vices, while it is false that he and his 
friends would have neither God nor the Apostles, nor holy 
teachers, nor the Church Catholic for their judges, while the 
passage cited works directly against his opponents, inasmuch as 
it teaches, according to Lyra’s exposition, that we are to follow 
the opinion of none, not even the most distinguished men, if it 
is evidently false, for every one is bound to decide according 
to the law of God. Besides we are to distinguish between the 
old law and the new. According to the former, he who refuses 
to obey the high priest or judge was punished with death, but 
Christ never ordained death penalties, nor mixed himself up 
with civil transactions. A letter of Jerome to the Roman 
bishop Damasus is cited, in which he assures the latter that in 
matters of faith he abides by his decisions, yet this devotion to 
an orthodox Pope might easily be extended to many who were 
schismatic and heretical, of which Huss cites several instances. 
He defines, moreover, in what cases the Apostolic See may be 
applied to, namely, when it remains faithful to the doctrines 
and life of the Apostles; but he points out, much at length, 
when and why one is not bound to obey pope or prelate, nay, 
one may be in some cases justified in rejecting the Pope alto- 
gether. As to his sentences of excommunication, suspension, 
and interdict, Huss makes some very bold observations. He 
points out the abuses of these, ecclesiastical inflictions, and un- 
dertakes to show that they can injure none, unless they have 
first been pronounced by the Supreme Judge. Here we see the 
scope of his argument as bearing upon his own circumstances, 
and justifying his treatment of the Pope and his censures.* 
Beside his work on the Church, several other of the treatises 
of Huss, bear internal evidence of having been composed dur- 
ing the time of his first withdrawal from Prague, on account of 
the Interdict in 1410-11. Not far from this period, must we 
date his discussion of ‘‘ The Three Doubts;” one of them as to 
whether belief in the Pope, and another, as to whether confes- 
sion to a priest, are essential to salvation. He decided both 
points in such a way as to provoke the wrath of the ecclesiasti- 


* Schrockh, xxxiv. 611. Op. Hussi, I. 248-318. 
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, eal party. Stephen of Dola, afterwards of Olmutz, a respec- 
table man, so far as we know, and nowhere personally repro- 
bated in the writings of Huss, produced a feeble reply, which 
has been preserved in the collections of Marten.* He speaks 
approvingly of some parts of the work of Huss “‘ On the Church,” 
and seems at some time to have sustained relations of friend- 
ship to ‘the reformer. His treatise is entitled Anti-Hussus, and 
is mainly valuable for its historic incidents. It commences 
with a play on the name of Huss, whom it warns not to fly so 
high as to scorch his wings. It charges him with having made 
his pulpit in Bethlehem chapel, one, not of preaching, but of 
prevarication, ‘“‘an ensnaring den of Wicliffites, whence you 
speak against your fathers and brethren, and the common Pas- 
tor of the church, to the grave scandal of the people.” From 
this course, “* you would not desist, and you are justly a vagabond, 
skulking from place to place.”’ Stephen then admonishes Huss 
of the duty of obedience to his superiors, and the substance of 
all the arguments which he employs, is the authority of eccle- 
siastical law and usage; a feeble ground of appeal to a man, 
who had already, again and again, boldly declared his alle- 
giance to the authority of Scripture alone. 

To the effect produced already by the labors of Huss, Ste- 
phen bears witness: ‘So far has he prevailed, that I have 
heard and understood, that many of the laity say, ‘what so 
great necessity is there that we should confess to a mortal 
priest, when with contrite hearts we confess to the High Priest, 
God Almighty alone?” 

The letter of Huss to the author of Anti-Hussus is found in 
this work, though notin the writings of Huss. It is a substan- 
tial refutation of the treatise with which it is incorporated. 
Huss complains of Stephen for his speaking and exerting his 
influence against him. Yet he says—thus showing his inde- 
pendence of Wicliffe’s authority, an independence which he 
maintained from first to last—‘‘ Though Wicliffe, or an angel 
from heaven, taught otherwise than the Scripture teaches, I 
could not follow him. My heart abhors the errors that by 
some have been ascribed to me. I disobey the perverse man- 
dates of my superiors, because Scripture teaches me to obey 
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God rather than man. The Apostles preached Jesus Christ, 
even when forbidden by the chief priests.’”’ As to his non- 
compliance with the papal citation, Huss gives his reasons for 
it, and closes his letter with the admonition, “‘ Judge not.” 

The author of ‘* Anti-Hussus” issued other treatises, as * Anti 
Wicliffus’ and ‘“ Dialogus Volatilis,” bearing upon the general 
question, of which Huss seems to have taken no further specific 
notice, yet their aim was directly at the preacher of Bethlehem 
chapel. They give us indeed some valuable information of the 
state of things resulting at Prague from the labors of Huss, but 
otherwise their insignificance does not deserve to be rescued 
from oblivion. 

There is a treatise “On Antichrist,”’ included.in the works 
of Huss, which has repeatedly been ascribed to him, but inter- 
nal evidence satisfies us, that while in tone and spirit it is wor- 
thy of his pen, it is the production of a previous age; in fact, 
it is to Matthias of Janow, one of the boldest of the predeces- 
sors of Huss, that its authorship must be ascribed. 

It undoubtedly furnished Huss with many valuable sugges- 
tions, which he has improved and employed in his collection of 
‘Twenty-eight Sermons,” most of them on the same subject, 
but the style of it displays a studied wit, which is alien from 
the free impromptu tone of the greater portion of Huss’ writ- 
ings. It was found among Hutten’s collection of the writings 
of Huss, which was incorporated with them by Otho of Brune- 
felt, in that edition of the works of the Bohemian Reformer, 
which he dedicated to Luther, and which drew from the latter 
the wish “‘ that his name was worthy the dedication of the works 
of such a man, who had been a blessing to the world; the true 
canonization, even though the Papacy were abolished.” 

“The Anatomy of Antichrist’’ is a most searching exposure 
of all those varied features of the Romish Church, in which it 
contrasted with a primitive Christianity. No class or order is 
spared. A rigid scrutiny is carried to high places, as well as 
low. Every part of “the beast’ is delineated; the crown of 
the head, hair, forehead, face, eyes, ears, nose, mouth, tongue, 
saliva, teeth, lips, voice, cheek, beard, neck, &c., to the very 
skin and toes. 

The three great lies of Antichrist are: “First, that the Pope 
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is Christ’s vicegerent and head of the Church, which is a pure 
lie and blasphemy, though no one is better fitted from his posi- 
tion to become Antichrist, than the Roman Pontiff.” The second 
lie is, ‘“‘ That the decrees of the Pope are to be received as Gos- 
pel.” The third is, “‘ That pontifical laws must take precedence 
of all others.” 

The contrast is drawn between Christ and Antichrist; be- 
tween the simple institutions and commands of the founder of 
Christianity, and those of a proud and corrupt hierarchy, that 
lords it in His name. One is true, the other false; one gentle, 
the other harsh and overbearing; one poor, the other rich; one 
chaste, the other wanton, &c. Christ chose the poor, and sent 
them forth. The Popes themselves are the authors of the schisms 
that rend the Church. 

The place of Antichrist is fixed at Rome, the mystic Baby- 
lon. Against him, the word of God is the great antagonist. 
The weapons .of our warfare are not carnal. The description of 
“the rule, people, life, and manners, of Antichrist,” is in a 
style of the boldest reprehension. His preachers are the locusts 
of the Apocalyptic vision; like the noise of buzzing wings is 
the noise of strife for place and préeminence. One is of Dominic, 
one of Francis, one of Bernard. It is in the fixing of the period 
of the prevalence of these ecclesiastical locusts, that the question 
is definitely settled in regard to the work being from another pen 
than that of Huss. He, however, had evidently studied the 
work with great care; had incorporated these views with his 
own; and has reproduced them in substance, in the connected 
series of discourses which he preached in Bethlehem chapel. 

In regard to another treatise not less scathing in its severity, 
there can be no question but that Huss was its author. It bears 

the title, ‘‘ On the horrid abomination of desolation of the priests 
and monks in the church of Christ.”* Opening with a fearful 
picture of the state of the Church, rent by conflicting parties 
and schisms, with the rivalries of priests and monkish orders, 
the insolence and pride of ecclesiastical superiors, the oppres- 
sion of merit, the intrusion of the worst men into office, the 
luxurious and Dives-like life of the monks, the multiplicity of 

* De sacerdotum et monachorum abhorrenda abominatione desolationis in 
Ecclesia Christi. 

VoL. V.—16 : 
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ignorant and unworthy candidates outnumbering the benefices, 
so that among modern as among ancient Pharisees, Christ has 
not where to lay his head; it proceeds to group together the 
several passages of Scripture in which the pencil of prophecy 
has drawn the outline and sketched the picture of “the abomi- 
nation of desolation.’’ With Ezekiel, it presents anew the spouse 
of Christ become a harlot; shameless in the effrontery of her 
guilt ; in her love of the world persecuting prophets; her priests 
unfruitful and greedy of gain; mute dogs, and paying court to 
the great of this world, and not to Christ; ostentatious with 
prelatic pride and title, and tolerating the evidences of her 
shame in priestly brothels. It exposes the sale of masses and 
indulgences, which make the sacraments venal. It opens the 
secret chambers of imagery, and exposes the iniquity of pre- 
lates, whose guilt left that of Caiaphas, Pilate, and Judas in the 
shade. ‘God incited me to it,” says Huss, “and I have dug 
through the wall into the chamber, and have seen, their abom- 
inations.”” He insists that the reform required is one that 
shall bé thorough and radical, that shall make all things new. 
The word of God, he declares, is held of less account than the 
canon law, and the authority of the Bible is made to bow to the 
mandates of men. Prophets and Evangelists are no longer stud- 
ied. Here is Antichrist, indeed. The harlot sitteth upon the 
beast with seven heads and ten horns. Her face represents the 
priesthood in its unblushing effrontery. It is abomination to 
honor God with the lips, while the heart is far from him; to 
teach for divine doctrines, the commandments of men; to call 
evil good, and good evil; to put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness. Yet this is the work of Antichrist, that has assumed 
to exalt itself above all that is called God. The crimes that 
prevail in the church and among the priesthood, are fear of the 
rich and powerful; the perverting of judgment; straining out 
a gnat and swallowing a camel; indulging in the lusts of the 
flesh ; being mute dogs or hypocrites ; worshipping the creature 
more than the Creator. 

The ‘beast upon which the woman sitteth is lay-iniquity. 
The Church does not rule kings and princes, but persuades them 
to comply with her designs. The seven heads of the beast are 
the seven vices; among which are, avarice, gluttony, pride, 
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licentiousness, &c., that infect the nations. The ten horns re- 
present the complete antagonism manifested against the ten 
precepts of the Decalogue. Plenary numbers are in both cases 
significantly employed. 

The way is thus opened for Huss to expose not only the ini- 
quity of the harlot—“‘ the apostate order of monks, priests, and 
clergy’ —who has left Christ the true spouse, but the excesses 
and corruptions of the laity. The one little horn, he thinks, 
might fitly represent the short dagger which men almost uni- 
versally carried, and which they used with little hesitation in 
murderous broils. The other horns might fitly represent the 
extravagances of dress, allied to excess, wantonness and lust. 
Horns are to be seen everywhere, covering the whole person, 
The hair of the head is shaped into horns. Every garment is 
horned. There are horns in the hem, horns at the armpits, 
horns at the wrists, horns in the folds, horns before and horns 
behind. The clothing, moreover, is variously colored, till it 
seems to be like the skin of wolf, bear, or leopard, and they 
that wear it resemble beasts. The plumes they wear on their 
heads are borrowed from birds and other animals; so that the 
sign of the beast is all over them. And if one does not appear 
in this garb, he is not accounted noble or well-bred. Shields 
and coats of arms are covered with symbols of beasts. For the 
bestowal of these, men entreat kings and emperors, and for 
these they risk life. Over the doors and gates of castles are 
seen the images of beasts. 

Other vices of “the beast” are exposed, as lewdness and cor- 
ruption of various kinds. But Huss soon returns to the sins of 
the “harlot” church. The Bible, he says, is forced to yield to 
canon law, theological pursuits to the study of the rules of 
ecclesiastical superiors. To sin against God’s law, is a less 
crime than to sin against the Pope’s. Whatever remains 
of the Bible, not bearing on canon law, is of no value. It is 
accounted mere chaff. This is the sin of the harlot that has 
succeeded to the true spouse of Jesus Christ, and her damnation 
is found in the very success of her iniquity. She is seen in 
scarlet. It indicates that she was redeemed and marked with 
the blood of Christ. In her, sin is most abominable. It is most 
gross and inconsistent. Again, Huss presents in glaring colors 
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the character and course of the priesthood. Antichrist is repre- 
sented as God on earth. His growth and progress are described, 
as Antichristian men were elevated to the priesthood. “ Hence 
may be inferred,” says Huss, “ how great and terrible an abom- 
ination it is for a Christian voluntarily to sin, and that in the 
very act of worship ; infinitely more abominable than if one were’ 
to thrust foul dung into the mouth of a king, to his contempt, 

and in the very presence of his lords. Such contempt toward 
God and Jesus our Lord does each priest manifest, and that 
proudly and abominably, whenever he voluntarily sins. And 
how great is this abomination, how damnable this error, when 
an impious and impure elergy is put into the priestly office! 
And how greater and more damnable when an unworthy priest 
is put in the place of God in his temple, in the Holy of Holies, 
before God and his angels, and so is honored while he is impious 
and the devil’s fellow! Yea, himself a devil, he is honored as 
God is adored, and the people run to him for every sacrament 
and for all that is hallowed. How preat the abominable wrong 
that such a devil and son of iniquity should have the authority 
and power of the everliving God, on earth, over men, and 
should manage and dispense the tremendous sacraments of God 
according to his caprice! What an inconceivable abomination 
ef desolation that these impious men, possessed of seven worse 
spirits than before, as if they were Gods, should rule God’s 
saints, and with subtilty and fraud, and under the pretext of 
benefit and authority and divine sanction, should hinder the 
good, promote the bad, give license to vice, put restraint on 
virtue, and do all that we see done, without any one to repre- 
hend, reclaim, or resist.” 

Huss then proceeds to show that the common and prevalent 
views in regard to the appearance of Antichrist were false. 
Not the old vulgar notions on this subject are the true ones. 
Satan has tried his old tricks of logic, Greek philosophy, the 
wisdom of this world, magic arts, and tyrannic and torturing 
eruelty. The world is warned of these. Satan must have 
something new ; something more subtle and less obvious. Where 
would Antichrist be least suspected? Look for him in the robes 
of an angel of light. 

Huss then proceeds to discriminate between the true and false 
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prophets. The peculiar marks of each are given. He protests 
however that his intent is not to calumniate or injure any man, 
‘put only to strip the veil of Satan from the truth of the Lord 
Jesus. “I confess here to each that hears or reads, that I 
wrestle not with flesh and blood, but with principalities,” &c. 
It was not without reason that the Apostle employed the words, 
“¢ whom he shall slay with the breath of his mouth.” 

After speaking of the express prophecies of Peter and Paul 
in regard to the perversities of the last times, notwithstanding 
their partial bseurity, he proceeds to give directions to the 
pious how to escape the snare of Antichrist. Here he opens 
to us a chapter of his own experience. ‘“‘My feet had almost 
gone, my steps had well nigh slipped, and unless the crucified 
Jesus had come to my reseue, my soul had sunk to hell. But 
he my most faithful and loving Saviour, in whom is no guile, 
showed to me their counsels, and I knew the faee of the harlot 
by which she allures all that stand at the corners of the street 
and the entrancesjof the paths. * * Nevertheless I prayed 
to God and the Father of Jesus Christ my Lord, holding up the 
Bible in my hands, and I cried out with heart and voice, O 
Lord and Father, who ordainest my life, leave me not to their 
thoughts and counsels, and let me not be taken in their net, 
lest I fall under that reproachful sin that shall sting my con- 
science and drive out wisdom from my soul * * * I 
confess before God and his Christ, that so alluring was the face 
of this harlot Antichrist,that she so well feigned ‘herself the 
true spouse of Jesus Christ, or rather Satan by his arts so 
tricked her out, that from my early years I was long in doubt 
what I should choose or what keep ; whether I should seek out 
and chase after benefices, and thirstily grasp for honors, which 
to some extent I did; or rather go forth without the camp bear- 
ing the poverty and reproach of Christ ; whether with the many 
{ should live in quest of an easy and quiet life for the moment, 
or rather eling to the faithful and holy truth of the Gospel ; 
whether to commend, what almost all commend; lay my plans 
as many do, dispense with, and gloss over the Scriptures as 
many of the great and learned and famous of this day do; or 
rather manfully inculpate and accuse their unfruitful works of 

‘darkness, and so hold to the simple truth of the divine words 
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which plainly contravene the lives and morals of men of this 
age and prove them false brethren; whether I should follow 
the spirit of devotion with its suggestions, which I believe the 
divine Spirit of Jesus, or follow the sentiment of the great mul- 
titude which in their self-indulgence, without show of mercy or 
charity, while lovers of this world and full of carnal vanities, 
claim to be safe. I confess that between these two courses, I 
hung wavering in doubt, and unless our Lord Jesus be our 
Keeper, none will escape the honeyed face and smile of this 
harlot, the tricks of Satan and the snares of Antichrist.”* 

The man who could speak in such a tone was at least in 
earnest. 

Huss closes his treatise with a brief notice of some of the more 
flagrant abuses of the institutions of the church. He does not 
fail to show the significance of the language that represents the 
woman as drunk with the blood of the saints. Antichrist wor- 
ships the dead and persecutes the living. The monks, by the 
sale of pardon and absolution, eat and drink the sins of the 
people. In their clashings and rivalries with the parish priests, 
they tear down what these would build up. Festivals, relics, 
statues and pictures for adoration, indulgences confirmed by 
Papal bulls, monkish fraternities and orders, mendicant robbery 
and the bitter feuds of priests and monks, are severally passed 
in review. The whole treatise shows that Huss was fully re- 
solved no longer to act on the defensive. His foes had assaulted 
him, and he carries the war boldly and manfully into their own 
camp. 

It was in the execution of this purpose that he wrote several 
smaller essays, of which only some fragments remain to us in 
his works. One of these is ‘On abolishing sects and human 
traditions.” In this, one of his positions is, “that we are only 
to lean on the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and 
the Church is to stand by their judgment and testimony.” 
Another essay is a continuation of the same subject, and in this, 
after speaking of the variety, multiplicity and diversity of sects, 
(orders) he lays down the two following theses: “ For the right- 
eous no other law can be prescribed than the Scripture rule,’’} 


* Hussi Opera i. 462. 
7 Justis nulla potest prascribi alia lex quam regula Scripturarum. 
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and, “the devilis the author of the multiplied traditions of the 
Church.” 

In another treatise, “On evangelical perfection,” we see 
how near he approached to the doctrine so closely associated 
with the name of Luther. In attempting to show how it is 
possible that saints should sin and yet be of the number of the 
elect, he says, “ They that are in Christ, notwithstanding in- 
dwelling sin, are not an abomination to God, because the Spirit 
of the crucified Jesus and the love of God sympathize with and 
sustain them in their infirmities and evils, and so cover up their 
. iniquity and impute not their sin.”’ 

Again, in his Commentary on James,* Huss shows himself 
disposed—not to reject either the sentiment of Paul or James 
—but to reconcile them together. He refers to the passage in 
which the former declares that the just shall live by faith, and 
that we are justified by faith, and says, “‘ Paul spoke to those 
who maintained that the ceremonies of the law were essential 
to salvation, yet which have ceased by the death of Christ, and 
are no longer of any effect. * * Or we may say, that 
Abraham was not justified by works before his faith, but by 
works following it, which are said to justify because they per- 
fect it. The faith by which he was already previously justi- 
fied, led him to do the works, which were of no value as of 
merit, without faith, without which it is impossible to please 
God.” 

Two other fragmentary treatises, one, ‘‘ On the mystery of 
iniquity,” and the other, “‘ On Antichrist,” must be dismissed 
with a passing notice. In the first, he shows how Antichrist 
came into the Church, and how he obtained the prevailing in- 
fluence ; in the other, among other things, he lays down twenty- 
eight specific marks by which to distinguish the Apostles of 
Christ from those of Antichrist. | 

Up to this time, Huss had been powerfully supported by some 
of his friends in the University, who now deserted him. Among 
others, Stanislaus de Znoyma and Stephen Paletz, the former 
his teacher, the last his bosom friend, had manfully contended 
for ecclesiastical reform, and had publicly defended and offered 
to maintain the writings of Wicliffe. But, soon after the pub- 

* Hussi Opera ii. 133, 
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lication by the Pope, of the Bull for the crusade against Ladis- 
laus, King of Naples, their timidity counseled another course. 
Huss, who for a while seems to have returned to Prague in spite 
of the interdict, regarded the Bull as a disgraceful, Antichris- 
tian and incendiary document. As he saw the boxes placed at 
the church doors of the city to receive the contributions of the 
faithful—contributions by which, in case they could not per- 
sonally take part in the crusade, they might secure absolution 
—his spirit was stirred within him. Without delay he pro- 
ceeded to a refutation of the Pope’s Bull. It was a more daring 
attempt on his part as he was no longer supported by the king, . 
Wenzel, who chose, as far as possible, to maintain a neutral 
position. Besides his sermons and public disputations, Huss 
produced a tract upon the subject which, in the boldness and 
fearlessness of its rebukes, is surpassed by none of his other 
writings. The discussion reached its height during the year 
1412, although its influence was long felt at Prague, and was 
manifested in the deep popular detestation of papal bulls. 
Huss considers the subject of the Bull first, in respect to the 
_ indulgences which it promised and the power of priestly abso- 
lution which it assumed. No man, he boldly asserts, is author- 
ized to give plenary absolution—not the Pope. While grasp- 
ing as he does after temporal power, he falls himself into sin, 
and in the matter of indulgences, he commits a grievous error. 
He does not know when-any one will die. His ignorance affords 
no security against error, and he does actually err in a great 
many things. After pointing out the absurdities that must flow 
from the doctrine of indulgences, the inconsistencies which it 
must assume, he says, “The Pope does not know in regard to 
himself any more than in regard to others, whether he is pre- 
destinate. ‘The Pope is Antichrist. Unveil his lies and see 
what ignorance and vice are displayed! To speak against the 
Pope’s Bull is a right anda duty. Every Christian should 
consider the commands given, whether they are consistent with 
Christ’s law; if so, they are by no means to be resisted. Yet 
it is to God, and by no means to. the Pope that it belongs to be 
addressed, ‘Who can say what doest thou?’” Holding the 
Pope thus to a strict account, he examines. the character of the 
s Bull as sanctioning war and murder, exhausting the resources 
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and wealth of kingdoms, inciting to crime, and bearing such 
fruits generally as cannot flow from the love of Christ. He 
cites the passage generally quoted (Luke xxii. 38,) in that age 
to prove that the Church has two swords, a temporal as well as 
spiritual, and says that at the utmost it can only be contended 
that these two swords belong to the whole Church, which con- 
sists of laity as well as clergy, and that the last have nothing 
to do with any but the spiritual sword. ‘Tears and prayer are 
the arms of a bishop.” It is mere ignorance to imagine that 
the Pope must be obeyed in everything, especially in a bull de- 
vised to promote such selfish interests. Better would it be for 
him to imitate Christ, and suffer wrong rather than do it, and thus 
urge Christians to exterminate one another. As to Papal ex- 
communication, he says, we are to fear it no more than the 
Apostles did the ban of the Synagogue. 

On the general subject much is to be found in some of the 
shorter treatises of Huss. One of these, ‘‘ On the six errors,” 
[De sex erroribus] was written out upon the walls of Bethlehem 
Chapel, and was thus within reach of the people for constant 
perusal. The subjects under which the errors are classed, are, 
creation, belief, remission of sin, obedience, excommunication 
and simony. It is easy to gather the scope of the treatise. 
Its.principles were every hour striking root deeper in the pop- 
ular mind. 

Hitherto Huss had had no formidable opponents, except such 
as had felt his rebukes, and cherished a malignity of feeling 
against him in inverse proportion to the weakness of their logic. 
At the close of one of his sermons, a paper had been thrust 
into his hand containing the criticisms of an unknown writer 
upon what he had said. It complained of the freedom of his 
remarks, which tended to overthrow God’s (that is, ecclesiasti- 
cal) law and so the priesthood. In reply, Huss insists upon 
the duty of a king to restrain wickedness wherever it may be 
found. A brief notice moreover is taken of the gross teach- 
ings of a preacher at Pilsen, one of whose positions was that 
the worst priest was better than the best layman. He defends 
himself in another treatise against the complaint that he repre- 
hended the clergy in full congregation, and so exposed them to 
lay contempt. His view of their duty is‘set forth in a short 
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essay ‘‘ On the five offices of a Priest,’’ which he makes to con- 
sist in preaching, prayer, administering the sacrament, study- 
ing the Scriptures, and setting before the world a good example. 
A reply of his to an Englishman, John Stokes, who had assail- 
ed the writings of Wicliffe, is worthy of a passing notice. 
Stokes had maintained that no one could read Wicliffe’s books, 
however well disposed he might be before, and not fall into 
heresy. Huss replies, that for thirty years they had been 
freely circulated and read at Prague. The books of Wicliffe 
were various, and some might contain errors. ‘I do not be- 
lieve nor grant,” he says, “that John Wicliffe was a heretic, but 
neither do I deny it. I hope he is not, since in case of doubt, 
charity should incline to the more favorable opinion.” He then 
gives us six reasons for thinking well of him. Beside, good 
men, some of the Fathers even, were called heretics. 

The opposition which arose between the friends and the ene- 
mies of reform at Prague, on the publication of the crusade, 
brought upon Huss fiercer and more able antagonists than ever 
before. Among these was Paletz, once the comrade, the inti- 
mate companion of Huss, almost like a brother to him, now 
false to his convictions, a traitor to the cause which he had de- 
fended, and leading on the attack in behalf of the Pope. At 
first he had resented the enormities and impositions of the papal 
bull, but the terrors of a prison, and the bribes of ecclesiastical 
power, had combined to detach him from the cause of reform. 
A friend who had persuaded him to his defection, told Huss of 
it, and sought to induce him to follow the example. ‘“ Paletz 
is my friend; and truth is my friend; both being my friends, 
it is most just to honor truth in preference.” Such was the 
reply of Huss. 

In answering Paletz, Huss exposes the inconsistencies and 
timidity of his antagonist in the most withering and excoriating 
manner. He shows that the danger of his position, and the 
terrors and threats of power, had led Paletz to the desertion of 
his convictions. In the bull of excommunication, which had 
been launched against the Reformers at Prague, Paletz—as well 
as Stanislaus and Peter—is mentioned along with Huss. ‘For 
myself,”’ says the latter, “I rejoice in it, for blessed are ye 
when men shall revile ye for the name of Christ.” 
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With the skill of a wily adversary, Paletz attacks the weak 
point of Huss, in which he seems to maintain that dominion is 
founded in grace. But while Huss defends his views, he leaves 
his antagonist utterly disarmed, an object of pity. “Do you 
not,” he asks, ‘remember the arguments of your colleague, 
Stanislaus, when in the congregation of the University, he 
opposed the condemnation of the Articles? Do you not remem- 
ber how you praised his argument, saying you could not solve 
it? Now, you and Stanislaus have faced right about, and have 
found out a solution for all. You would not now cast Wic- 
liffe’s book in full congregation into the midst of the masters, 
and say: ‘let who will impugn a single word, I will defend it.’ 
This was your language once. You were Realists then. You 
are Terminists now.” 

Paletz had assailed the character and proceedings of some of 
the followers of Huss. The latter does not defend them, nor, 
says he, will Paletz defend his. 

The supreme authority of Scripture is the standard to which 
Huss appeals, and by which he demands to be tried: “ Let him 
show me one point of Scripture, which I do not hold, and he 
will find me prepared to receive it; and if I have ever taught 
what I should not, I will recallit. But I hope that we shall 
both stand at Christ’s tribunal, sooner than he shall find me 
denying one iota of the law of God.” 

‘You reprove me,” he says to Paletz, “for speaking of my- 
self and others as the evangelical clergy. What presumption ! 
I will thrust you through with your own sword. You call the 
Pope, however contrary to Christ in life, Most Holy Father, 
Gospel Shepherd ; while truth calls him thief, robber, hireling, 
ravening wolf. Your own sword pierces you. Our anxiety is 
however, to be more than officially holy.” The contradiction of 
Paletz with himself; his inconsistency, as well as that of Stan- 
islaus, is exposed. Paletz, moreover, had resorted to the com- 
mon expedient of a weak cause—calling names. Huss protests 
against it: ‘Who sins the most,” he asks, “he that calls the 
devil good, or Christ a heretic? Paletz calls us Wicliffites and 
heretics. He counts us reprobates. But I think that on both 
sides there are many good and many bad, and it never pleased 
me that some have called the Doctor’s party Mahommedans. 
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No more has it, that he should call us Wicliffites. I confess I 
hold to the true sentiments of Wicliffe, not because they were 
his, but because Scripture or infallible reason utters them. I 
do not mean to copy him in any error, nor any other man.”’ 

But the most overwhelming exposure of Paletz followed. 
Huss states how the difficulty between them rose: “On the 
publication of the Bull of Crusade and Indulgences, he pre- 
sented me with a paper, in his own handwriting, stating the 
palpable errors of the Bull. I keep this paper still in my 
hands, as evidence of what I say. It was on his consultation 
with another colleague that he changed his course and went 
back.” Against the life of Huss, Paletz brings no charge. He 
has no personal complaint against him. John Jessenitz, a 
friend and colleague of Huss, does not fare so well. Huss, 
however, does not presume to defend him. “He is of age,” 
says he, ‘and can speak for himself.” 

He did speak for himself. A treatise of his, ‘defending him- 
self and others for consorting and communing with those who 
had been excommunicated by the Bull of the Pope, is found in 
in the works of Huss. (I. 828-36.) He claims that some sen- 
tences are ipso facto null and void, and among these was the 
one pronounced against the privileges of the University of 
Prague. The Process against Huss, he maintains, is frivolous, 
unjust and null. No authority or jurisdiction, moreover, could 
excommunicate his followers en masse.* He then reviéws the 
proceedings against Huss, and shows that he was not bound to 
appear in answer to the citation at a place where his life was 
in danger. The appeals of Huss, morever, are justified. Paul 
appealed to Cesar. Robert of Lincoln appealed from Innocent 
IV. to Jesus Christ. Jessenitz appears again at a later period 
more prominently upon the stage. He was one of the most 
intimate and devoted friends of the Reformer. 

The reply of Huss to his former teacher, Stanislaus de 
Znoyma, betrays the reluctance with which Huss took up the 
pen against a man at whose feet he had sat, and who, as his 


* A sound principle, showing how essentially Popish were the Exscinding 
Acts of 1837. In order to produce any useful moral effect, individuals must 
be cut off, after fair trial; exscinding masses and without trial, is essentially 
unprotestant. Epirors. , 
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master, had taught him “ much that was excellent.’’ As in the 
case of Paletz, Huss shows Stanislaus opposed to, and contra- 
dicting himself. Now he condemns the forty-five Articles of 
Wickliffe as heretical and erroneous. Once, however, he held 
the reverse, and maintained his views in public, insomuch that 
the older doctors, unable to endure it, rose and left the hall. 

Huss attributes the measures taken against himself and 
others, to an altogether mistaken policy. The pretext is to 
secure peace. But in Christ’s times, the truth came not to 
send peace, but a sword. 

On the subject of Papal authority, he represents Stanislaus 
as assuming the whole question. He should first prove that 
the mystic body of Christ is the mystic body of the Pope, then 
that the cardinals are that mystic body.; and thirdly, that John 
XXIII, as Christ’s successor, is the head of that mystic body; 
in which head are hidden all the treasures, both of wisdom and 
knowledge. 

Wicked Popes, Huss contends, must belong to the Apostolic 
succession of Judas. Yet Stanislaus, in his flattery, would put 


‘these above Jesus Christ. He makes the Pope to be all in all. 


Yet the word Pope is not to be found in Scripture. 

The Apostles, according to Huss, were all equal in power. 
Peter was blamed by Paul. Paul did not wait for Peter's license 
in order to preach. Nor did Peter venture of himself to sub- 
stitute another in place of Judas. After other Scripture refer- 
ences to a similar purport, Huss recurs to the mode of reasoning 
adopted by Stanislaus, in which he says that there is the same 
necessity that the Pope should be the head of the Church, as 
that the King should be the head of his kingdom. This Huss 
denies, and quotes the words of Christ: ‘The kings of the 
Gentiles exercise authority over them, but it shall not be so 
among you.” He thinks a more pertinent way of reasoning 
would be this: Christ, the high-priest, paid tribute to Cesar ; 
so should his successors, instead of assuming authority over 
them, as in the Bull of the Crusade. 

But he finds that his two opponents, Paletz and Stanislaus, 
do not agree between themselves as to the headship of Christ. 
This diversity of sentiment he exposes. The equality of the 
Apostles in power and authority is insisted upon at length. 
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Peter did not appoint an Apostle in place of Judas. Prayer 
to God for direction was the resource. Christ, in his command, 
sent forth the Apostles with equal power. He directed them 
to preach. How far the cardinals are their successors, may be 
seen from the fact that they “go forth” only to collect money 
and revenues. ‘The schisms and contentions and heresies that 
have sprung up in the Church, are traced to the Pope’s assum- 
ing to be its head. As to ‘‘the Keys,” Huss defines them to 
be spiritual authority and Gospel knowledge. Nor were they 
committed to Peter alone. All the flock was not fed by 
him. Christ, moreover, is the only head of the Church that 
can never fail. This does not suit Stanislaus, who claims that 
the sole earthly headship of the Church is in the Pope. “But 
why ?” asks Huss. ‘‘ Were they not all Apostles?” He thanks 
Stanislaus for admitting that the Popes may err. Christ’s dis- 
ciples erred in their doubts of his resurrection. The Pope’s 
faults are undeniable, and are to be imputed to himself. It 
is easy to gather Huss’s estimate of a fallible head of the 
Church. 

Stanislaus arrays a vast mass of testimony from councils and 
doctors of the Church to sustain his positions. Huss boldly 
confronts it with the declaration: ‘‘Whence, confiding in him, 
my witness; whom no multitude of witnesses can sway from 
the truth, or drive out of the Roman court, and whom no gift 
can bribe, or power overcome, I will confess the evangelical 
truth as long as He shall grant me strength so to do.” 

Huss is charged by Stanislaus with uncovering the nakedness 
of his spiritual fathers, that is, exposing their guilt and iniquity. 
He replies by saying that they expose themselves. Besides, 
according to Stanislaus, Mark must have exposed Peter, and 
similar exposures frequently occur in Scripture. Paul rebukes 
Peter to his face. The falsehood of the analogies employed by 
Stanislaus is pointed out. Huss shows that the grades of 
ecclesiastical office were borrowed from heathenism. He re- 
proves Stanislaus for his flattery of the great, and especially 
of the Pope, whom he really exalts above Christ. If one of 
his flattered ones should turn upon him, he might say in the 
spirit of the Apostles, with St. Gregory: “‘ Why praise me to 
myself? tempt me to sell me to myself?” 
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Stanislaus must repent of his lies. For himself, Huss 
declares: “So far from indulging in flattery of prelates, I 
would speak such things as might tend to their true good, 
esteeming it better to suffer torture for truth, than gain a bene- 
fice by cringing flattery; nor am I surprised or depressed at my 
danger, while the Doctor brings against me charges so incon- 
gruous: for I know that he who rebuked High Priests, Scribes 
and Pharisees, foretold to his faithful disciples, “ye shall be 
betrayed by parents and brethren and kindred and friends, and 
some of you shall be put to death, and ye shall be hated of all 
men for my name sake.’’ The tragic close of Huss’s life gives 
to these words a deep significance. 

Stanislaus must have deeply felt the force of this reply of 
Huss. His former leanings in favor of Wicliffe, whom he had 
praised from his chair in the University as an abused man, from 
whose writings—notwithstanding the detraction of some who 
would make him a heretic—“ the most beautiful roses might be 
gathered,” and his freedom of opinion even on the subject of 
transubstantiation, exposed him to the charges of inconsistency 
which Huss brought against him. But worse than all must 
have been his own humiliation under the conviction that interest 
and terror had forced him to become the champion of a cause 
which he could not but abhor in many of its aspects. 

The most important of all the controversial works of Huss, 
and the one which best displays his real power, is his “‘ Refuta- 
tion of the eight Doctors.”* From this it appears that at a 
clerical assemblage of some kind held at Zebrak, Paletz made 
himself conspicuous by urging the more active prosecution of 
the process against Huss. Undoubtedly he had been stung by 
the cutting reply and scathing exposure which Huss had given 
to his treatise. Many were of Paletz’s mind. Huss himself— 
from reasons not perhaps very obscure, for Savanarola the dis- 
tinguished Italian Reformer proposed the same thing afterward 
—offered to submit himself to the ordeal by fire. But with the 
good sense that must have characterized his estimate of a bar- 
barous and absurd custom so prevalent in his day, he insisted 
that in order to make the terms equal, all of his accusers should 
submit to the same ordeal. To this however they objected. 

* Refutatio Scripti octo Doctorum theolog. per Magistrum Johannem Huss. 
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They had not sufficient confidence in the justice of their cause 
to warrant them in walking one after another into the flames. 
They proposed that one of the accusers should be selected and 
that he and Huss together should undergo the ordeal. But 
Huss insisted—we can scarce believe without something of a 
grave. waggery—on his own proposition. It was too much for 
his clerical opponents. They were affrighted, and declined the 
terms. Upon this the King interfered and required the several 
parties to keep the peace with one another. The ‘“ Writings of 
the eight doctors” was the formidable weapon with which they 
now endeavored to refute Huss and sustain the absurdities of 
the papal crusade. 

Huss begins his “Refutation” by a vindication of himself. 
“Am I suspected?” he asks. ‘Christ was said to have had a 
demon. It is true I taught and preached after the interdict. 
The Bull of the Pope bound the freedom of the word of God. 
I was unwilling to receive it as Gospel or as another Holy 
Scripture. Therefore I appealed from the sentence.’ I wished 
to try it by Scripture.” 

“‘Besides the bulls of the crusade were not universally 
received. Into some kingdoms they were not even admitted. 
In some they were derided. The people were miserably robbed 
by them. As their indulgences were bought, so they were sold. 
I opposed them, not ‘from arrogance, but because they were 
robbery.” . . 

The language of the Doctors implies that the bulls were of 
equal authority with apostolic mandates, or with those of Jesus 
Christ. What then did their opposition to Master Maurice 
(the Tetzel of the time) mean ? 

Huss narrates his interview with Archbishop Albic, when 
summoned before him and asked whether he would obey the 
apostolic mandates. “The legates, supposing I regarded 
apostolic and pontifical as convertible terms, imagined that 
when I answered in the affirmative, I assented to the crusade. 
‘Lo now, Lord Archbishop,’ said they, ‘he is willing to comply 
with the commands of our master.’ To whom I said, ‘My 
lords, understand me: I said I would be obedient to the apos- 
tolic mandates; but I call apostolic mandates those given by 
Christ and his Apostles, and so far as the commands of the 
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Roman Pontiff agree with these, according to Christ’s law, so 
far I wish to render them a prompt obedience. But if I find 
them inconsistent, I would not obey them even though the fire 
for burning my body were before my eyes.’ ” 

Though the Pope claims apostolic authority, it does not 
follow that he has it. It would make him the sinless one—the 
equal of him who created all by his word: 

Boniface ordained that one who should pay the expense of a 
journey to Rome should be free from sin. But let any one 
who knows anything of the law of Christ, judge whether this 
be consonant to the doctrine of Christ and his Apostles. Alex- 
ander V. prohibited preaching at Prague except in certain spe- 
cified places, but Christ said, ‘Go ye into all the world,” &c. 
John XXIII. would set all men to fighting, to exterminate his 
enemies. Christ rebuked James and John for their disposi- 
tion: ‘‘ Ye-know not what spirit ye are of.” So on the cross 
his prayer was, “ Father, forgive them.” 

In his second chapter, Huss notices the complaint of the 
Doctors that he should ask them to come forward with Scrip- 
ture proofs. To these alone is he willing to bow. But these 
as well as the Fathers are against the crusade. Huss holds 
that believers should observe and discuss with vigilant reason 
whether the letters, &c., of popes or princes require anything 
opposed to the law of God; if so, they should resist them to 
the death, and in no wise obey them. The crusade is a matter 
of this kind. But, shunning Scripture, Antichrist employs lies 
and terrors for arguments. Still we are to obey God rather 
than man. 

The logic of the Doctors would require them, if the Pope 
should command it, to slay us. They contend that the subject 
has no right to inquire into the reasonableness of a command. 
The edict of Artaxerxes, or the letters of Saul from the Chief 
Priests, would be of unquestionable authority. Paul, however, 
said, ‘“‘I speak to wise men; judge ye what I say.” How can 
Christ’s commands by the lips of those that sit in Moses’ seat, 
be complied with, without the judgments of reason? ‘“‘ Prove 
all things; hold fast the good.”” We must discuss and reason 
in order to this. How shall he who follows a blind guide and 
so falls into the ditch of sin and of perdition, find excuse with 

VoL. V.—17 
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Him who has said, “‘If the blind lead the blind, shall not both 
fall into the ditch?” Where is the reason against anljoote 
considering what they shall obey ? 

In his third chapter, Huss exposes the confusion of the Doc- 
tors, unable to sustain themselves by Scripture proofs. Peter 
says, “ Be ready to give a reason,” &c. The Doctors confess 
that they cannot do it. 

But if the truth of the bulls cannot thus be shown from 
Scripture, then they are not truths necessary to be believed in 
order to salvation. The nature of a papal legation is exposed 
by a description of it that places it in parallel with the passage 
in Acts, where the disciples hear that Samaria has received the 
word. of God and send unto them Peter and John. Alexan- 
der V., hearing in his court that Bohemia had received the 
word of God, sent—not Peter and John to pray and lay hands 
upon those that heard, that they might receive the Holy Ghost 
—but sent back certain aliens of Bohemia, commanding in a 
bull that there should be no preaching of God’s word to the 
people, except in parish churches, cathedrals, and monasteries. 

We may count the First Epistle of Peter the substance of the 
first legation. It is no long and inexplicable bull. It is sent 
by Sylvanus, a faithful brother. There is no threat in it, but 
gentle entreaty. Rome, too, is not called the apostolic see, 
but its name is Babylon. It does not say, Give money, but— 
Greet one another. It does not curse or excommunicate the 
preachers of the Gospel, but says, Grace be with you all in 
Jesus Christ. 

Paul’s Epistles then are his legations. In them he says: “I 
have not been burdensome to you; I have coveted no man’s 
silver or gold.” His charity was, ‘ Render to no man evil for 
evil.” 

John moreover does not speak of his sanctity. He says, “If 
we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves.” So James re- 
bukes a regard for the rich and neglect of the poor. How do 
all these things contrast with papal legations, which demand 
money and excite war ? 

In his fifth chapter, Huss discusses the subject of Indul- 
gences. He allows of what he calls ministerial remission, but 
says plainly that none can forgive sins but God only. But the 
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ministerial remission of which he speaks is seen to be some- 
thing very different from what would be understood by priestly 
absolution. It is made effectual, through the sacraments, 
preaching of the word, good counsels, holy prayers, and ex- 
emplary life. This remission is of the very lowest kind. The 
highest belongs to God alone. Huss seems somewhat confused 
by his attempt to reconcile the various views of the church 
authorities upon this point. But in a moment he is himself 
again. The Pope cannot forgive al/ sin. The damned and 
reprobate are certainly beyond his reach. Those guilty of 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost are so. The assertion of 
the Doctors, therefore, that the Pope can give indulgence and 
remission for all sins, is heretical. This is his first inference. 
The second is that the eight heads of the Doctors, many as 
they are, are mistaken. The third is that he (Huss) is not 
left in doubt on the subject, for the Gospel makes it plain: “I 
know from Scripture that there is a sin unto death, for which 
even the Pope may not pray.” 

And yet it was the tail (cauda) of the Pope’s bull, imprecat- 
ing the judgment of God Almighty, and of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul that had so frightened Paletz. 

The Doctors argue that if Paul could say, “I have begotten 
you through Christ in the Gospel,’ much more might he exer- 
cise the less power of forgiving sins, and of this power the Pope 
is possessed, and thus the indulgences and absolution of the bull 
are sustained. To this Huss replies, that God alone can adopt, 
and Paul is but the instrument by which he works, as the axe 

‘makes the wood to be a part of the house; so through the semi- 
nal power of the truth which is indisputably of God, man is but 
the instrument of the new birth. Still, even granting that the 
power of begetting were greater than the power to remit sin, 
which Huss denies, the consequence of the Doctors does not 
follow : ‘‘I would they had argued—Paul did, &c., therefore 
the Pope who fills his place should do the same.” 

They argue again, that Christ gave his disciples power to 
heal, but he asked, ‘‘ Whether is it easier to say, thy sins be 
forgiven thee, or to say take up thy bed and walk?”’ I wonder, 
replies Huss, why the Doctors do not reason thus: Christ gave 
the power of healing to the first bishops, therefore he has to 
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our modern ones. They dared not do it. If they have this 
power they are damnable for not using it. Why do they-not 
go out as the first preachers did, God confirming their words. 
with signs following? The Apostle said, “Silver and gold 
have I none.” He healed instead. Chrysostom says, ‘“ They 
that have silver and gold have lost this latter power.’’ The 
contrast between the first and modern bishops is carried yet 
further. 

They argue that baptism purifies from all sin. He who dies 
immediately after it, goes straight to heaven. But to have the 
power of baptism, implies the power to remit. sin. To this, 
Huss retorts by reference to lay baptism approved in some 
cases by the Roman Church; yet who would say that a layman 
can remit sin? The Corinthians made much of those that bap- 
tized them. Paul rebuked them for it. ‘Who is Paul or who 
is Apollos?” “He that soweth or watereth is nothing.” How 
much more true is this of the Pope who does not even preach 
or baptize? But the doctrine of the Church is that baptism 
must be accompanied by contrition. 

The Doctors argue from Paul’s words, “‘ Whom ye forgive, I 
forgive also.” But says Huss: “Neither Paul, nor Peter, nor 
any saint was crucified for us. We cannot ask them to forgive 
our sin.” He allows that saints may be our intercessors, and 
we may pray to the Virgin to the same purpose. “But the 
Apostle is speaking of personal wrongs, not of sin as commit- 
ted against God. But if Paul showed such a forgiving spirit, 
would it not be as well for his successor to do the same, and 
lay by his crusading plans ?” 

On the subject of remission of sin, he teaches that the priestly 
power for it, in that qualified sense which he allows, implies 
the possession of the keys—priestly authority and scripture. 
knowledge. The art of applying medicine to diseased minds, 
a synonym with his idea of priestly remission, is other than 
that of drawing out money, or promoting selfish gain. Charist’s 
absolution was, ‘‘Go and sin no more.” The Doctors should 
have shown that this specific Pope has the keys, for assuredly 
all priests do not have them. We get something of a clue to 
Huss’s own practice, as he here describes the wisdom of a con- 
fessor: ‘It is safest to impose light and not heavy penance, 
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exhorting him that confesses to trust in the mercy of God, 
grieve for what he has done, ‘sin no more,’ and be anxious to 
repair the evil done.’”’ As to the passage on the subject of “the 
keys,” he renders it, ‘‘ Such power in loosing and binding sins, 
do I give you, that whoso shall deserve to be bound by you, 
shall not be loosed by me, and whoso deserves to be loosed by 
you, shall not be bound by me.” 

In his twelfth chapter, Huss meets the argument of the Doc- 
tors, drawn from God’s judgment on the idolatrous Israelites, 
to prove that the Pope may levy the means and give command 
to root out false brethren. To do a thing, replies Huss, by 
God’s command, is quite different from doing it in face of that 
command. To justify war, the cause, authority, and purpose 
of it, must be just. But in the papal crusade against Ladis- 
laus, the Pope sins against sixteen conditions of charity, which 
Huss specifies. Internal foes, home vices, and enemies in the 
bosom of the church, should be suppressed, before those with- 
out are attacked. 

It remains now, he remarks, for the Doctors to prove that 
the Pope may lawfully authorize any person whomsoever to 
exterminate his enemies, and ensure that in exterminating them 
no sin is committed. 

Christ, however, never employed physical force. He rebuked 
his disciples for invoking fire from heaven. He sent them as 
sheep among wolves, certainly if, as sheep, without the claws 
of persecution. All that Christ said to Peter on the subject, 
was, “‘Put up thy sword into its sheath.” Here Huss cites 
church authorities, the teachings of the Fathers, and the de- 
crees of councils in refutation of the Pope’s bull. By the Decre- 
tals, moreover, a priest guilty of lashing, or commanding to lash 
and maim a man, is rendered incapable of the priesthood. How 
is it with the Pope, if he commands to kill? Would to God, 
that he would say with the Apostle, “the arms of our warfare 
are not carnal,’’ virtue is the fitting armor of light. 

But how can the Pope know that those he absolves for their 
service in the crusade, are forgiven? Can he know more than 
Daniel did, in regard to the forgiveness of the king of Babylon ? 
Scio enim quod fuit multorum solutio pere et bursse, sed si fuit 
solutio pene et culpe, nescio—is the remark he makes in re- 
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gard to papal absolution. None on earth, but by divine reve- 
lation, can know when sin has been forgiven. No bishop, how 
great soever, can absolve, except God have done it first. 

The Doctors have recourse to the Old Testament for this au- 
thority to slay enemies. The New, says Huss, requires us to 
love them. If we are to violate this, we want an express com- 
mand. But why do not the Doctors, on their principles, keep 
the whole ceremonial law? But what does Peter say? <“ Re- 
turn not evil for evil.”” As near as Huss may have approached 
the idea of religious freedom, yet, whether through his own con- 
victions, or as a tribute to the force of the sentiment of the age, 
he allows “that manifest heretics may be constrained to faith, 
that they may thus confess Christ and his law, and though 
none can be made a believer against his will, he may be at least 
brought to regard outward observances, (corporeos actus,) which, 
like the bristle to the thread, shall open the way to belief.” So 
Christ says, “‘Compel them to come in;” but “constraint of 
this kind is one thing, and extermination another.” 

The Doctors claim this power for the Pope, from the Apos- 
tle’s delivering over a fornicator to Satan, for the destruction 
of the flesh. After refuting the claim, Huss retorts by saying, 
“Would to God that the Pope would imitate the Apostle in 
this very matter; and if he did it, he would make a clean sweep 
of his whole court.” 

The Doctors cite for the papal cause the examples given in 
Scripture, of judgments executed upon individuals; the slaying 
by Phineas; Elisha and the prophets of Baal; Ananias and 
Sapphira, and Elymas the sorcerer. ‘ But,’’ says Huss, “it 
was God that judged them, not the prophet or the apostle. 
They sinned againt the Holy Ghost. If similar judgments were 
to take place now, for similar sins, of popes, cardinals,. pre- 
lates, &c., few would be left alive on earth.” 

As to Christ’s lashing the buyers out of the temple, Huss 
thinks the Pope should do the same thing, and purify the church. 
The Doctors quote St. Gregory. Huss quotes him against them. 
“ Because I fear God, I am unwilling to be mixed up with the 
death of any man.”’ How different the bull of the Pope. There 
we are exhorted by the blood of sprinkling, to exterminate 
Ladislaus. 
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Huss proceeds to describe the proper armor of a Christian 
warrior, from Paul’s picture of the whole armor of God: “The 
arms of a bishop,” says Ambrose, “are prayers and tears.” 
What those of our bishops are, is too obvious. Christ taught 
to resist not evil; not to strike back. 

Not from Christ’s words in regard to those that sit in Moses’ 
seat can the Doctors infer that he who confesses, is bound at 
the mandate of the confessor, to give up all his goods to the 
Pope’s treasury, nor the half of them; nor that he should fast 
on bread and water for his lifetime, lying by night on the naked 
earth, and beating himself with an hundred blows on his bare 
body. The obligation is—so far as they teach the law of God, 
and no farther. 

Such is a brief and imperfect outline of one of the ablest 
arguments in controversial divinity that was ever penned. 
Huss and the Doctors remind us of Milton and Salmasius. For 
keenness of reply, vigor of retort, and caustic irony, the Bohe- 
mian and the Englishman might be accounted peers, and surely 
in the old blind poet of England, there could not have been a 
more devoted love of truth, a more ardent and bold chivalry 
in its defence, a greater readiness to risk all in a holy cause, 
than were to be found in John Huss. Milton escaped the ven- 
geance he provoked; Huss fell a victim. Knowing that the 
Council of Constance was anxious to root out “heresy,” the 
“eight doctors” spurred it on to the black deed that disgraced 
it, under the impulse of personal revenge. They would have 
' fire write upon the flesh of the martyr, a refutation which they 
could not trace with pen upon paper. 

Of other minor works of Huss little need be said. He has 
several treatises on miscellaneous topics: “‘ The Ten Command- 
ments ;’’ “On the knowledge and love of God;” “On the 
seven mortal sins;” “On Penitence;” “ On the Eucharist.” 
The last he discusses under five heads: 1. Why instituted ? 
2. What is to be believed in regard to it? 3. The obligation 
to receive it. 4. Why to be taken? 5. How to be taken? 
Under the second head he declares his belief in transubstantia- 
tion, although under the first he makes the commemoration of 
Christ’s death, and not the sacrifice of the mass to be the ob- 
ject of it. But his explanation of it approaches near to tha 
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of Luther. “This is my body,” was with him as decisive as 
with the antagonist of Zwingle. ; 

This opinion, he says, I have always held. I preached it in 
1401, when I began to preach. I taught it in the University 
in 1409. I held that the body of Christ is made by a priest 
even though in mortal sin; however unworthily. God have 
mercy on my enemies who have slanderously accused me on this 
point at the Roman Court. 

On the subject of the ‘‘ Communion of the Cup,” he held 
with the Romish Church, until under Jacobel at Prague, the 
subject began to attract attention. On his arrival at Constance, 
and just before his imprisonment, at the urgent request of his 
friends, he examined the subject, and gave in his adhesion to 
the views of Jacobel. In his brief treatise he quotes not only 
Scripture, but Gelasius, Gregory, Albertus, Thomas Aquinas, 
Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, Cyprian, Bernard, Fulgentius and 
others, to sustain the position to which he comes that, licet et 
expedit laicis fidelibus sumere sanguinem Christi sub specie 
vini. 

Beside the sermons already mentioned, he has some which 
were written to be preached at Constance, if opportunity were 
allowed. They breathe a spirit of humble and sincere devo- 
tion throughout. It would be as unfair to judge of Huss by 
his controversial works, as of Richard Baxter by his. Under 
the iron mail of the controversialist there beats a heart as 
humble and as simple as a child’s, open to all tenderness and 
humanity and hallowed feeling. It is in his extended Scrip- 
ture expositions—his commentaries on the Psalms, (cix—cxviii.,) 
on the seven first chapters of 1. Corinthians, and on the Epis- 
tles of Peter, James and John, that we discern the reverent 
humility with which Huss bowed to the authority of Holy Writ. 
These commentaries are marked by devotional feeling and that — 
shrewd good sense which uniformly characterize his other 
works. 

With the exception of a “treatise against image worship,” 
and one “on gross errors in the sacrament,’’ the only one that 
remains of any account is entitled ‘‘the sufficiency of the law 
of Christ for the rule of the Church.” It isa masterly expo- 
sure of the absurdity of such as appealed to the authority of 
decretals and canon law. 
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The letters of Huss from his prison at Constance are a noble 
though sad sequel to his other works. Their tone is at once 
manly and pathetic. There is no weakness, no indecision, no 
unbecoming fear; yet the firm resolves of faith cannot suppress 
the tender affection that overflows in prayers and tears for those . 
whose life was dearer to him than his own. The heroism of 
Paul and the gentleness of the beloved disciple, glow alike in 
the short but earnest and evangelical epistles which he traced 
in his damp and gloomy cell. For the long months of his im- 
prisonment, he dismissed anxiety for himself in concern for 
that cause for which he ‘was to lay down his life. Up to the 
morning of the fatal day, we trace in his successive letters the 
calm but fixed resolve to abide by his convictions, unmoved by 
all earthly fear. From these letters Luther selected some, 
which with commendatory remarks of his own, he issued more 
than a century later from his Wittemberg press, and no one 
that reads them can fail to feel, that these letters were among 
the most effective weapons which Luther himself could employ 
to touch the heart, and enkindle the spirit of devotion. 

The fundamental principle of Huss, from the outset of his 
public career; the principle which underlies all his arguments, 
leavens his sentiments, and fastens his convictions, is the su- 
preme and sole authority of the Word of God. Many of the 
formularies of the Roman church, he could, did accept. But 
this Supremacy of God’s Word was his heresy. Keen and 
cutting as his own language on ecclesiastical vice was, that of 
Clemengis and a score of others, were fully equal .to it, but 
most of these could save themselves by bowing to the authority 
of the Council which for the time being, had installed itself in 
the vacant, or worse than vacant, Pontificate. Huss demanded 
to be tried by Scripture. His demand was refused with scorn. 
‘The Council burned him because he would not put the authority 
of a body of, for the most part, intriguing and corrupt men 
above the authority of the great Head of the Church. To the 
great image which they set up on the shores of Constance for 
the world to worship, he refused to bend the knee, and the spirit 
of the modern Babylon resented the insult, and sent him to 
the flames. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


REPORT OF THE DEPUTATION TO THE INDIA Missions, made to 
"the American Board of Commissioners for foreign Missions, at 
a special Meeting, held at Albany, N. Y., March 5, 1856. 
Printed for the Use of the Board. Boston: Press of T. R. Mar- 
VIN, 42 Congress street. 1856. pp. 84.* 


RaRELY has the attention of the Christian public been called 
to a document of such interest as that whose title heads our 
Article. Whether we look at the high source whence it comes, 
or the occasion which produced it, or the topics it discusses, its 
importance is of the first magnitude. If correct in its facts and 
reasonings, it is plainly destined to exert a decided influence 
upon our mission policy, for a long time to come. Our purpose 
is to examine what claims it has to our acceptance. 

Two reasons operate in advance to create distrust. One is 
the ex parte character of the Report. It is virtually a plea put 
forth in self-defence. We cannot regard it otherwise in the 
circumstances. The Deputation appeared before the meeting 
at Albany to give an account of proceedings, which had been 
extensively called in question. Tidings of ‘revolution’ from 
the Missions they had visited, had taken the whole community 
by surprise. Many were sorely pained to hear that institutions, 
for which they had long contributed and prayed, were either 
summarily done away with or badly crippled. And numbers, 
whose confidence had never trembled before, now felt serious 
apprehensions at the appearance of an extraordinary assump- 
tion of power, which seemed both unwarranted and dangerous. 
A state of affairs thus critical called for explanation. The 
Deputation were summoned to state what had been done, and 
with this, to establish the wisdom and propriety of their pro- 


* The following Article is written by a gentleman deeply interested in the 
Foreign Mission question, and has been approved by three returned mis- 
sionaries from Ceylon. We publish the Article, not as responsible for its 
sentiments, but because the subject is of the deepest interest, one that 
is vital indeed to the Church, and one which should be thoroughly discussed. 
It is obvious, too, that the returned missionaries have a special right to be 
heard in this question. Eprrors. 
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ceedings. It was a difficult position. In plain terms, they 
were as defendants, set to plead their own cause, and obtain as 
best they could a verdict in their own favor. A rare marvel 
it would have been, if in the prosecution of this task they had 
maintained a strict impartiality. We do not look for such dis- 
interestedness in the best of men. We can hardly expect it in 
our honored Deputation. 

The other reason alluded to, is that men are seldom fair 
judges of their own conduct. Their self-consciousness does not 
reflect them truly. Especially is this the case, if they happen 
to be men of strong opinions and determined will. Such per- 
sons rarely estimate aright the momentum of their own move- 
ments. Confident of their correctness, and honest in their 
aims, they are often betrayed by their strength of purpose into 
modes of speaking and acting, that appear at times a little 
arbitrary, and even overbearing. Thus do they become guilty 
of an unintended violence, and none are more surprised than 
they, when told of the injury done. 

From the fault here indicated, it is to be feared the Deputa- 
tion were not wholly exempt. They are known to be men of 
rare decision, energy and perseverance. With the senior 
member in particular, these natural traits have acquired large 
development in that commanding position he has long so ably 
held. By constitution and habit he is a master-spirit. For 
years, in the judgment of both, had a change of policy through- 
out the India Missions seemed desirable. The auspicious mo- 
ment at length arrived for carrying this change into effect. 
Armed by the Prudential Committee with ample discretionary 
powers for inquiry and direction, they are sent forth on their 
desired enterprise, enjoying the freest scope for adjusting all 
things to their liking. No opportunity could have been more 
favorable, or tempting, for the exercise of a spiritual general- 
ship. 

Besides, a stress was upon them. The work was great. 
An extensive region had to be travelled. Propitious seasons 
were to be improved at the right places. Long dlay any- 
where was out of the question. What was to be done had 
to be done quickly. Thus did the force of circumstances con- 
spire with the force of character to impart an impetus to their 
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movements ; and it was hardly in the nature of things for them 
not to have borne somewhat strenuously against natures un- 
‘nerved and debilitated by a long residence in a torrid zone. 
Indeed, knowing as we do the working of things in India, we 
cannot avoid surprise at the rapid progress made by the Depu- 
tation, and at the amount of business they performed. It is no 
wonder that a friend writes: ‘‘The fact is, the brethren found 
it hard and trying to attend the meetings of the Mission daily, 
during the month of the Deputation’s visit here.” In such cir- 
cumstances, how easy it was for the missionaries to yield to the 
firm suggestions of persons authorized to assume the responsi- 
bility, may be readily conceived. We submit, therefore, that 
the Deputation were hardly in a condition accurately to state 
what amount of influence they had exerted, and how far the 
missionaries were cordial and free in their actions. It was as 
if a strong wind should sweep through a grove, and one should 
mistake the bending of the branches under its mighty rush, for 
a graceful and willing obeisance to the spirit that was directing 
its swift courses. 

Whether these anticipations are justified, will be seen as we’ 
advance. wtih 

The narrow limits of our Article will prevent our following 
the Deputation through their whole course. We shall, there- 
fore, confine our criticisms to that portion of the Report which 
treats of the Ceylon Mission. It is on this field that the great- 
est changes were confessedly made. It was in reference to 
these that exceptions were first taken at Utica. And what was 
done here, may be regarded as fairly illustrating the methods 
adopted and the principles carried out in other Missions. 

Our first inquiry naturally touches the objects aimed at in 
the appointment of the Deputation. What was it that the Pru- 
dential Committee proposed to accomplish by this measure? 
In seeking an answer to this question, we may fairly look for 
the mention of some important benefit, which could have been 
secured in no other way; a benefit which should be, in some 
degree, proportionate to the large outlay of time and means 
incurred in obtaining it. To send off two men, occupying the 
important positions held by the Deputation at home, across half 
the globe, to be absent eighteen months, at an expense of over 
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$8,000, is an expedient which can be warranted only by the 
promise of a good remuneration. Now what was the great thing 
contemplated ? 

Lest any personal motive should be suspected of having ope- 
rated in the affair, we are expressly told at the outset, that 
“when the Deputation went forth, and for many years before, 
there was no point in controversy between the Mission House 
and any of the India Missions.” Language must here have been 
employed in an original sense, if it was intended to express the 
whole truth in the case noted. What peculiar meaning the 
Deputation would attach to the word “ controversy,” we cannot 
pretend to say. But certain it is, that there has long been a 
decided antagonism of views and opinions between the senior 
Secretary and the Jaffna missionaries, upon several points of 
mission policy pursued by the latter. This is a fact so patent, 
and so well established, that we cannot comprehend how the 
Deputation should have attempted to disguise it. We have ac- 
cess to private manuscripts which prove it abundantly, though 
we will here quote but one extract from a letter written by 
an old missionary, who sets this thing in a clear light: “The 
Seminary got into bad odor before 1844, and our Secretary 
said to me several times, what he afterwards wrote to the Mis- 
sion in answer to Brother Poor’s letter, ‘ It seems as if every 
interest must be sacrificed for the sake of the Seminary,’ or to 
this amount. We could never remove this prejudice from his 
mind, though we could show that not one in eight was devoted 
to it.” This certainly looks as if there had been something 
very like controversy on one topic, to say the least. That other 
matters were also involved in discussion, will appear as we pro- 
ceed. Knowing, therefore, something in reference to the state 
of things, as they had actually existed, we are not disposed to 
give the Deputation the benefit of their disclaimer. It is im- 
possible for us to resist the conviction, that one benefit directly 
anticipated by them in their expedition was the settlement of 
a long pending issue, in which one of them, at least, had been 
seriously involved. Indeed, we find something like an admis- 
sion to this effect, in the letter of Dr. Anderson, published in 
the Herald for September, 1855, p. 259: ‘We came to Cey- 
lon, as you know,” he writes, ‘“ with expectations of missionary 
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problems hard of solution and practical views among our breth- 
ren, not easily harmonized.”’ In reading this extract, we can 
hardly avoid the suspicion, that the writer had had something to 
do with these differences of opinion alluded to here; and if he 
had not directly occasioned them by his “letters of inquiry,” 
that he yet took a direct interest in their adjustment. But 
whatever may have been the facts of the case, we know that 
several of the older missionaries regarded the coming of the 
Deputation as having reference to the existing controversy be- 


’ tween the Mission House and themselves, and that they made 


preparations accordingly. With some, also, we know it was a 
cherished hope, that having the Deputation on the field, with 
the results of past labors before their eyes, they would be able 
to effect a conviction in their favor, which they had hitherto 
tried for in vain, by conversation and correspondence. It was 
this hope that prompted the welcome spoken of in the Report— 
a welcome which was still extended amid many apprehensions 
and fears. The Deputation know what evidence we have for 
this assertion. 

But here the question arises: On whom is the fault of this 
controversy chargeable, if fault there be? Had the Mission . 
deviated from the plan originally marked out for them? or was 
it the Secretary who had changed his opinions? Certainly the 
change could not have been in the Mission, for, according to 
the statement of the Report, p. 29, a statement which will be 
noticed again hereafter, “they had been following one track 
for forty years.” Like consistent men, they had been stead- 
fastly working on the plan publicly discussed and sanctioned by 
the Board, at the beginning, and which they had always heartily 
approved. The departure, then, we infer, must have been with 
the Secretary. And this inference is confirmed by what is found 
on p. 42. After speaking of thehinderance thrown in the way of 
permanent congregations by free schools !—the Deputation add: 
“‘Wesay this with perfect recollection, that we at home had a joint 
and cordial agency with our brethren here, in this method of work- 
ing the Mission, and have written and published much to secure 
it favor.” Here, then, we have a change of views fairly admit- 
ted; and that this change did not take place in consequence of 
the visit, we have already seen. It took place long before, and 
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none will doubt that it furnished one motive for the Secretary’s 
excursion to India. It was his telescopic vision, spying the 
land from far, that first detected seeming failures in that system 
which he once had approved;.and these failures he now felt 
constrained to point out in person, to his brethren, who, not- 
withstanding all his previous asseverations from a distance, had 
not been able, with their closer view, to discover them for them- 
selves. 

Now,.it may be asked, have we not arrived at the real secret 
of this movement? Would it not have been more candid for 
the Deputation to say frankly: We had long differed from the 

missionaries in our ideas of a sound mission policy, and not — 
having been able to persuade them into our course, we went out 
to take more efficient methods for setting them right? Why 
thus attempt to ignore, or disguise, a fact which after all shows 
so clearly through the veil that is cast over it? This is pre- 
cisely the view taken of the matter in the public journals of 
India, and it is the view which forces itself upon every person 
who intelligently surveys the history of missions for the few 
past years. ‘To our minds it is plain that the expedition of the 
Deputation was designed as an effectual method for enforcing 
a long cherished, but hitherto steadily resisted “theory of 
missions.” 

But let us look a moment at the objects of the measure as 
stated in the Report, and see how far they admit of being sus- 
tained. From the list of Instructions, we perceive that the 
Deputation were sent out mainly to gather ‘ information.” 
The Committee wished them to ascertain something which 
“they had not been able to ascertain with sufficient clearness, 
either by correspondence or by conference with returned mis- 
sionaries.” Now, here it strikes us, isa marvel. The Com- 
mittee wished to discover something which neither Mr. Winslow, 
nor Mr. Meigs, nor Mr. Spaulding, nor Dr. Poor, nor Mr. 
Hutchings, nor Mr. Hoisington, nor Mr. Mills, nor Dr. Allen, 
nor Mr. Burgess, nor Mr. Tracy, nor several other returned 
missionaries who might be named—all able and intelligent men 
—were able to communicate to them in a satisfactory manner. 
They were to find out something which all the missionaries 
moreover, on the field, in their united capacity, could not suf- 
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ficiently enlighten them upon by writing. There is certainly a 
mystery here which we cannot solve. T'wo persons are deputed 
into a foreign country, of strange customs and speech, to get 
more accurate intelligence for the Committee, by ocular in- 
spection during a flying tour, than could be imparted by mis- 
sionaries who had lived and labored in the land from ten to 
thirty-five years. Were the Deputation so vastly superior to 
the missionaries in their powers of apprehension as to merit a 
larger confidence in their observations? Or were the mis- 
sionaries refractory that they would not answer the inquiries 
put them? ‘These things will not be pretended. What then 
is the secret that demanded so costly a search? What more: 
could have been needed for the guidance of the Committee in 
their plans, than could be obtained by frequent and leisurely 
interviews with those experienced servants of the Cross who, 
worn with toils, had occasionally come home for refreshment ? 
That must be a strict supervision, and savoring too, somewhat, 
we fear, of distrust and espionage, which demands for its ad- 
ministration a greater minuteness of knowledge than these 
sources afforded. Could not the judgment of the missionaries 
have been relied upon with safety in matters of apparently 
doubtful expediency? Was not the responsibility of success 
mainly with them, and were they not fairly entitled to decide 
upon the means they should adopt in their labors? And would 
it not have been more prudent to have waited, until a Deputa- 
tion was asked to assist in devising the right modes of opera- 
tion? 

But, perhaps, our difficulties will be removed by looking at 
the points to be investigated. It was made one duty of the 
Deputation everywhere to see “ how far the oral preaching of 
the Gospel is actually the leading object and work of the Mis- 
sions, and to exert themselves fraternally to encourage the de- 
termination of every brother and sister to know nothing among 
the heathen but Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Oral preach- 
ing a leading object of Missions! We had supposed on the 
contrary, that the salvation of souls was the leading object; 
and that in achieving this result, the missionaries were allowed 
the liberty of Paul, to “ become all things to all men.” But 
here it would seem as if the means were converted into an end, 
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and insisted upon, regardless of results. Waving, however, 
such criticism for the present, it may be asked, why this great 
anxiety about oral preaching? Was there ground for suspect- 
ing that the missionaries were particularly delinquent in this 
branch of duty? Or were the Deputation so eminent in this 
sacred work, that they were peculiarly qualified to inspire others 
with a zeal for it? Knowing the Jaffna missionaries as we do, 
and having learned how noted they have been for indefati- 
gable labors in preaching and visiting from house to house, we 
really cannot believe that it was so expressly necessary for two 
persons, not a whit in advance of them in this particular, to 
travel across the ocean to stimulate them in oral preaching. 
Would there not have been as much propriety in having the 
case reversed ? 

Again, the Deputation were to inquire, “how far the Mis- 
sions were prepared to rely upon oral preaching, and to dis- 
pense with the pioneering and preparatory influence of schools.”’ 
We are almost tempted to indulge in a little amusement over 
the very nature of this inquiry, wondering (e. g.) how Mr. 
Pease and our city missionaries would look, were it seriously 
proposed to them, to abandon their ragged or other schools, and 
rely simply on preaching efforts. But admitting for the pre- 
sent its perfect legitimacy, we ask again, were not the mis- 
sionaries qualified to decide this point independently? Did it 
not fairly come within the range of their discretion? We must 
confess we do not understand this sensitiveness about schools ; 
this desire to exclude poor heathen children from the benefit 
of biblical instruction, except it be on the ground of a theo- 
retical prejudice, which had grown to be no longer tolerant. 

Again, the Committee were anxious to know “whether mission 
schools should not be restricted to converts and stated attend- 
ants on preaching. and their children’’—that is, restricted to 
those who could best afford to be without them! on the princi- 
ple, we suppose, that “to him that hath shall be given!” For 
our part, we should be disposed to reason in precisely the op- 
posite way. Believing that those who had become Christian- 
ized, would have within them a stimulus to further acquisition, 
we should be the more prompted to bestow our attention on the 
poor unfortunates that were still enshrouded in the outer darkness. 

VoL. v.—18 
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If distinction were made anywhere, it certainly appears to us 
that it should be in favor of those who were utterly destitute of 
true knowledge. Such, according to our notions, would be the 
dictate of common sense, and common charity; and how shall 
we account for the strange inversion of this mode of reasoning 
on the part of the Committee? Had the mission schools been 
purely literary or scientific institutions, we might readily ex- 
plain this nervous apprehension. But when we reflect, that 
the chief objects of study in these schools are the Bible and 
Catechism, as is fully shown in the Report for 1852; that 
they are, as one missionary styled them, “daily Sabbath 
schools,” attendance at which, Dr. Poor, in his letter to Dr. 
Anderson, calls the children’s ‘‘ golden period of probation for 
time and eternity ;” that they are youthful audiences, always 
ready gathered for the missionary, we must confess ourselves 
at a loss how to express our surprise. Are we not to care for 
heathen children, even though the parents should remain idola- 
ters? None but a man hopelessly bound to a theory would 
answer, Nay. But conceding again the rationality of the Com- 
mittee’s inquiry, we ask, once more, was it so profound a one, 
that the missionaries could not, with all their experience, have 
replied to it categorically? and.could not the Committee have 
been content with their answer ? 

But not to linger. The remaining topics of inquiry were, 
the expediency of establishing collegiate schools; the reason 
for so great a delay in putting native converts into the minis- 
try ; the propriety of furnishing aid for the erection of churches; 
the advisableness of reducing the printing establishment, and 
the suitableness of having the correspondence between the Mis- 
sion House and the missionaries secret, instead of free and 
open as heretofore. Such are the main objects on which the 
Committee desired to be enlightened. Now, it seems to us, 
there is not an item in all the list which could not have been 
fairly investigated by the aid of returned. missionaries or by 
correspondence. Matters of far greater moment are often set- 
tled well, in the light of fewer data, than those constantly in 
reach of the Mission House. We cannot help the feeling, 
therefore, that there was a certain something in the minds of 
the Committee, or of the Secretary which hindered their being 
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satisfied with the responses that came to their inquiries from 
abroad. Their appearance is that of men, disappointed in the 
testimonies of others, yet so confident of the correctness of their 
theory, that they must needs go in person and test its conclu- 
sions for themselves. 

But were the Committee sure that their Deputation were 
liable to no mistake? What peculiar facilities for knowledge 
had they which the missionaries had not? Would the impres- 
sions caught during a rapid survey, be more trustworthy than 
the mature convictions of a resident of twenty or thirty years 
standing? Would Americans, just arrived, be able to judge 
accurately of the power of a Tamil sermon over an audience of 
strange looking Hindoos? or would they be competent to de- 
cide on the fitness of native converts to assume all the respon- 
sibilities of a Congregational church organization? Could 
they, at a glance, discern the beneficial effects of vernacular 
schools, or instruct veteran missionaries in the best mode of 
evangelizing a population of whose peculiarities they were prac- 
tically ignorant? With all their investigations, would they be 
able, by a transient visit, to ascertain how far the missionaries 
were relying upon oral preaching, and whether they were wast- 
ing time in alien pursuits? Who does not see, that, for all the 
useful knowledge they might acquire on these subjects, they 
would still be dependent on the missionaries, and for the best 
of this, on those who have been longest in the work ?* Looking 


* The difficulties in the way of correct knowledge, under the above circum- 
stances, are thus set forth in an extract from “The Friend of India,” given 
by Dr. Poor, in his letter to Dr. Anderson, by way of caution: 

“Sir C. T., after a tour of three months, may write an essay on the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. A correspondent of “ The Times” 
may even run over southern France, and as he goes, obtain a life-like picture 
of the vine-dressers of Bordeaux, and the commercial politicians of Mar- 
seilles. But an English traveller in India cannot acquire ‘even a partial 
knowledge of the country. He has all his ideas to unlearn. He has not 
simply to comprehend the language. . He has to discover that it is possible 
for every man who approaches him, on every occasion, to tell an untruth, that 
rich men may prefer to walk barefoot, and that every attribute of respecta- 
bility can cdexist with the utmost habitual crime. He has to comprehend 
that the gentle and courteous Baboo, whose phrases are all of abstract virtue. 
or whose demeanor would do honor to a court, has ordered a village to be 
burned, maintains gangs of bravos, or is an habitual suborner of perjury. 
In short, he has to learn the great truth, which Manchester will never recog- 
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at the whole subject, therefore, there is but one advantage we 
can conceive as attaching to the Deputation, and that is, the 
opportunity thus gained, of culling such facts as suited their 
purpose, and of directly suggesting the answers which they de- 
sired. How far this opportunity was improved, will soon appear. 

But the Deputation were not simply to search for informa- 
tion. We read that they were invested “with full power and 
authority to give such directions to the several missions, as they 
shall judge that the best interests of the mission demand, in all 
cases in which it was their united judgment that the exigency 
was such as would not justify delay for the action of the Pru- 
dential Committee.” What the Board think of this investiture 
of plenary power over its ordained missionaries, we cannot pre- 
tend to say. It may: be constitutional; but we agree with one 
of our brethren abroad, in pronouncing it “a most extraordi- 
nary fact in the nineteenth century.” It strikes us the more 
so, when we reflect, that it was done by a body, mostly com- 
posed of laymen annually elected, without consulting the Board, 
and in reference to Missions which contain some of the oldest 
and ablest men the American churches ever sent out. A journal 
widely circulated in India, “‘ The News of the Churches,”’ in its 
issue of April 1st, 1856, contains the following expression on the 
subject: “Indeed, the Executive Committee is openly charged, 
though all Congregationalists, with exercising higher powers 
than Presbyteries or Bishops claim, and with treating the mis- 
sionaries more as dependents than as ministers of Christ.” We 
ask our brethren whether they consent to these assumptions ? 

But it may be replied, that these powers were conferred only 
in case of an emergency. True—but how liberal is the con- 
struction to which this limitation was liable. All the Missions, 
it seems, were found involved in this emergency. The first 
news heard*from them is, that the revolution was accomplished, 
and we at home did not enjoy even the poor courtesy of being 
warned that the thing was to be done—much less, of having our 
advice asked. Yea, when it was announced at Utica, that the 
changes had gone into effect, the officers of the Board declared 
the thing impossible. 


nize, viz., that society can exist under forms unknown to political economists, 
and that the appearance of civilization is compatible with the total absence 
of every quality which endows it in Europe with vitality.” 
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But it is replied again, that the action of the Deputation was 
subject to an after revision. Granted. But was this a suffi- 
ciently effectual bar against hasty proceedings? Every one un- 
derstands how serious are the objections to a counter-revolution. 
The Deputation well knew, that if their desired changes were 
once fairly established, there would be small likelihood of these 
being ever set back. And here is precisely the pinch of our 
present position. Multitudes, who are opposed to the changes, 
now question the propriety of countermanding them; and yet 
they hardly feel willing to let things stand as they are. And 
was not this a difficulty to be anticipated ? 

As to the precise matters in which directions were to be given, 
we are not informed. The latitude conceded is very broad. 
All we are told is, that the Deputation was “to do that for the 
India Missions which could not be accomplished effectually by 
correspondence.” The language is very significant, and opens 
wide scope for the imagination. 

But was there no danger lest this endowment of power would 
repress the freedom of conference, and impart to the sugges- 
tions of the Deputation the force of law? Reason, we know, 
speaks to great advantage, when it is seated on an eminence 
and gestures with a sceptre. Few are found bold enough to ar- 
gue against its pronouncements, when these descend upon them 
from the elevation of high official authority. Should the Depu- 
tation, then, think fit to utter their views ex cathedra upon 
any mooted point in discussion, what was to prevent their ob- 
taining a ready acquiescence ? Who, of contrary opinion, would 
venture to resist the voice of the Board, as it spake through 
these, its delegates? Or, supposing their words were only “‘sug- 
gestive,’ how would a missionary be able to distinguish between 
“a suggestion”’ and “a direction?” Were the Deputation al- 
ways careful to insert parenthetically, ‘“‘ We speak this not of 
commandment ?” 

In view of these considerations it strikes us that, if the Com- 
mittee wished to get at the real opinions of the Missionaries, 
and learn the correct aspects of their fields, a more impolitic 
thing could not have been done than thus to convert their Depu- 
tation into Plenipotentiaries. Our letters from abroad abun- 
dantly evidence the inexpediency of such a proceeding. Again 
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and again is the authority of the Deputation given, as the effi- 
cient reason for much of the recent action taken, and we are 
even told that in their eagerness to carry their measures through, 
many interposed objections were summarily set aside as of little 
worth. And if such statements are rebutted by testimonials of 
a contrary kind, our rejoinder is, that those only can estimate 
the force of the current who attempt to push up the stream. 

We now proceed to show how far these anticipations were 
realized in the Jaffna district. The Deptutation reached Cey- 
lon April 2d, 1855. Seldom has the mission appeared in so 
dilapidated a state. The ravages of the small-pox, cholera 
and famine had left it a wreck. Its schools were mostly dis- 
banded’; its congregations broken up ; several prominent church 
members had died; and one of the founders of tlie Mission was 
no more. Besides this, nearly all the brethren were worn out 
and disheartened with manifold labors and losses. Apparently 
it was a most unpropitious moment for exhibiting the true 
workings of the system which had hitherto been pursued. One 
might as well have attempted to judge of the beauty and effi- 
ciency of a ship of war, after it had been brought into port, 
dismantled by a.storm. Dr. Anderson, however, in a letter 
published in the Herald, congratulates himself on having ar- 
rived “just in the right time.” As we regard his mission, it 
must undoubtedly have appeared so. No situation could have 
been more favorable for inaugurating the new theory. There 
could have been nothing for regret. 

Next, it will be instructive to observe, how the conferences 
were managed.. The Deputation, after having visited the sta- 
tions separately, we are told, convened the Mission; and what 
was the first step? Was it to propound inquiries and let the 
missionaries speak? Not in the least. This would have been, 
simply to have opened the way for the same old replies which 
had been given so often before, and set aside as not the thing 
wanted. With the view apparently of obviating such a result, 
the Deputation, as the Report tells us, (p. 18,) “read a state- 
ment of facts and opinions just as they lay in their minds.” 
Here we must confess is a specimen of excellent tactics, to say 
the least; as a shrewd device for carrying a point, nothing 
could have been better. But what shall we say of its fairness ? 
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It is true, the Deputation add, “ we took care to affirm that all 
we then said was merely suggestive.” But of what avail was 
this assurance? Such a disclaimer of intention to overrule de- 
liberation on the part of those in authority is a well understood 
form of courtesy which persuades no one. It is the soft glove 
dressing the iron hand, the force of whose grip is just the same. 
If this imputation be repelled as severe, where, we ask, was the 
necessity of occupying a position which rendered this precau- 
tion needful? Was there not rather a direct impropriety in it 
which ought to have been scrupulously avoided? In spite of 
all precaution to the contrary, this preliminary declaration of 
opinions was inevitably calculated to restrain the freedom of 
discussion and give a biassed result. It was nothing less than 
an index put up at the beginning of the course, pointing the 
way for the docile to walk in. Or as one terms it, “it was a 
bridge cast up for the purpose of reaching desired conclusions.” 
To affirm that it had no determining influence, is to offend our 
common sense. 

But to proceed. Twenty days, we learn, were occupied in 


discussing twenty-one topics and drawing up reports upon 
them. This, as every one must concede, was rapid delibera- 
tion—exceedingly so; when the number and extent of the 
changes recommended are taken into the account. Here we 
have at the outset a new theory sketched in regard to the 
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“governing object of missions,” marvelously resembling that 
reported before the Board at Hartford. To suit this, the Bat- 
ticotta Seminary is revolutionized, so as to render its suspension 
necessary. Free schools are reduced in number and confined 
to proselytes and their children, an exception being allowed for 
others in the present emergency. The Qodooville Female Semi- 
nary is reduced to a size proportionate to the probable demand 
made by the catechists for wives. From all these schools Eng- 
lish is to be rooted out, and those supported by Government 
grants with a view to instruction in English, are given up. 
Besides, the printing establishment is sold. All connection 
with the local Tract and Bible Societies is dissolved. The 
principle of open correspondence is abrogated, and the ecclesi- 
astical organization is merged into that of a Mission, acknow- . 
ledging no court of appeal save the Prudential Committee. 
With all this, a new church is organized, and a pastor examined 
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and ordained over it. Such was the amount of business accom- 
plisied in twenty-one days. 

The Deputation tell us: (p. 23,) “‘ Great unanimity prevailed 
through the whole meeting.” ‘It was the result of God’s 
blessing on their own experience.” A somewhat different view 
of the matter is given us in a letter of a missionary, dated Feb. 
8th, 1856: “In regard to Dr. A’s statement in the Herald 
as to the unanimity of the mission respecting all the changes 
made here, I must say that I was greatly surprised, and that 
I do not. understand we were so unanimous; at the same time 
I have no doubt that Dr. A. intended to state the matter fairly. 
Certainly the mission never would have thought of making 
some of these changes, and I feel that the Deputation should 
assume a full share of the responsibility themselves.” And the 
real secret of what unanimity did prevail, is hinted to us in the 
following words: ‘‘ The Deputation were armed with great power, 
and we certainly were not left in ignorance of the fact.” 
Plainly there is a golden and a silver side to this shield; and 
it is well for us to take a survey all round. 

There are intimations enough in the Report that the chief 
dissent existed on the part of the older brethren. This is fully 
confirmed from other sources. Dr. Poor, before his death, left 
his testimony against these changes in a general convention of 
missionaries held preparatory to the arrival of the Deputation, 
where they were in a measure anticipated and discussed. His 
views, as his dying message to Dr. A. declares, “ were well 
known ;’”’ and we have read the memorandum of these argu- 
ments and statements which he intended to lay before the De- 
putation in person.* With him there firmly stood his old and 


* The cause of truth here requires, that we say a word in regard to the 
extracts given in the Report from Dr. Poor’s letter to Dr. Anderson. We 
have read that letter through carefully, and must say that the whole drift and 
' tenor of its argument are clearly the opposite of those which the extracts 
imply. These have been so severed from their explanatory and modifying 
context as to make the writer’s testimony tell in favor of the Deputation ; 
whereas they were but the concessions made to an opponent for the pur- 
pose of securing greater credit for the adverse opinions maintained, as will 
appear in the course of the Review. There is an unfairness here which im- 
parts great pertinency to the following inquiry, which we discover in Dr. P.’s 
*© Memoranda :” “ Has ‘ the old logician’t no influence over Deputations ?” 


t See Matt. iv. 3. 
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well-tried fellow-laborers, Messrs. Meigs and Spaulding. They 
were veterans of more than thirty years service, with their na- 
tural force not abated. Here was to be found the real expe- 
rience of the mission. The rest were comparatively young 
men—four of whom had hardly enjoyed experience sufficient 
to command a large blessing upon; two having been in the 
field but two years, with only a smattering of the language, 
and two were laymen having no direct concern in the matters 
revised. The one longest resident was of thirteen years 
standings We mention these facts simply to illustrate that 
‘“‘ pressure of experience” by which the measures under review 
were carried. Computing it by years it was as one to four. 
We see, therefore, that those whose counsel was best entitled 
to deference were against the Deputation, and were simply 
over-balanced by numbers. The actual pressure was that of 
a simple majority of votes—votes, which we venture to say, 
would never have been cast except under the countenance of a 
Deputation assuming the responsibility. 

In view of these facts we humbly submit that the exigency 
in which the Deputation found themselves was not one that re- 
quired haste; rather it plainly called for delay. The Mission 
was the oldest but one in charge of the Board, and contained 
a large investment of labor and funds from multitudes who 
were deeply interested in it at home; and these most as- 
suredly had a right to be consulted. Its system of operations 
had been extensively wrought into the general structure of so- 
ciety to such a degree, that its sudden alteration must necessa- 
rily have cccasioned wide-spread derangement, disappointment, 
and offence abroad. The new measures proposed were adverse 
to the judgment of many of the ablest missionaries in other 
parts of India, and might therefore have been fairly distrusted. 
And finally, we insist that a particular respect was due to those 
two veterans, who would be compelled, on the new system, to 
see their life-long labors disparaged, and the fruits of their ex- 
perience set at naught. Such considerations as these force on 
us the conviction that the Deputation, far from precipitating 
these changes, ought to have used their utmost authority in 
staying proceedings until the approval of the Board and its 
patrons could have been obtained. Their haste is contrary 
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to that judiciousness for which they have hitherto been sig- 
nalized. 

Such is the history of the doings of the Deputation as we 
look at them. On reviewing: its details we cannot avoid the in- 
ference, that the result reached was the object distinctly con- 
templated at the start. The theory which governs all the 
changes appears in every section of the instructions, and the 
whole course pursued makes directly for its enforcement. Watch 
the movement through, and you see it going straight to 
its mark—swiftly, determinately, without faltering, and pro- 
ducing everywhere the same results—and our belief is irre- 
sistible, that an anterior governing purpose regulated all its 
issues. If the Deputation deny this conclusion, strengthened 
as it is by many other testimonies, we can only say, that here 
there is presented to us another instance of “ unconscious mo- 
tive” which we would commend to the careful study of psycho- 
logists, as a new illustration of how “fearfully and wonderfully 
we are made.” 

We have been thus minute in this examination, because it 
assists us in rightly estimating the utility of the movement 
under review. The aim and methods of investigation necessa- 
rily determine the value of the results obtained. Whatever 
undue bias rules in the one, inevitably vitiates the other. How 
far this has actually been the case will be seen by considering 
the motives alleged for change in particular instances. 

The grand argument which runs through the Report is, that 
thus far the Jaffna Mission has proved a failure, and, therefore, 
stood in great need of a revision. What has been done there 
is styled an “‘ experiment” —valuable chiefly for the experience 
which it has furnished. It is also termed a “ preparation.” 
Again, we are told, that “had so much piety, talent and labor 
been employed for so long a time in direct preaching, without 
schools, we should have been ready to regard this Mission as 
without doubt to be relinquished for ‘some more productive 
field.” Such is the account given of the Jaffna district after 
a mission culture of nearly forty years. It is not surprising 
that on the week subsequent to the Albany meeting, we found a 
reverend corporate member knitting his brow in sad perplexity 
as to how he should counteract the disheartening influence of 
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this Report upon his audience at the next Monthly Concert, 
and secure his usual collection. How many others might have 
been discovered in a like predicament, may be conjectured. 
’ Nor do we wonder at the exultation of the godless portion of 
the press over these acknowledgments of inefficiency in efforts 
for foreign evangelization. But how are we to reconcile with 
the above expressions those flattering accounts from abroad, 
which have so long beguiled us into the belief, that the Jaffna 
Mission was one of the most successful under the care of the 
Board. There are at this moment before us, “‘ A brief Sketch 
of the Ceylon Mission,” published in Jaffna, 1849; also the 
“Report” of the same Mission for 1852, besides some subse- 
quent accounts in the ‘“ Missionary Herald,” together with 
numerous letters and manuscripts from Jaffna friends ;~and 
throughout all these we find pictured a totally different aspect 
of things. ‘Speak we of failures!’ writes Dr. Poor, somewhat 
indignantly. ‘Let us go to Christendom—beginning at An- 
tioch, Corinth, Geneva, London—to New England, to Massa- 
chusetts, and to Boston, that ‘rebellious city,’ both on Tea- 
totalism and Antiteetotalism.” And again, speaking of the 
Hindoos, he says: “ But though they are such a race, and 
partly because. they are such, we place a very high estimate 
upon the investment we have made upon the mind and con- 
science of this people, and render devout thanksgivings to God 
that we have been permitted to such an extent to preach by 
teaching, and to teach by preaching, the Gospel to every crea- 
ture in our mission field.””** We might account for the adverse 
representations of the Deputation, partly on the ground that 
they had no sufficient data by which to form a correct judg- 
ment of the transformation that had been going on for years. 
They had seen nothing of the past. They could hold but little 
intercourse with the natives. Their chief basis for estimate 
was a few general statistics. And so far as this was the case, 
it was natural for them to be misled. But what if numerous 
baptisms could not be reported, and flourishing “stated congre- 
gations” pointed out? Does truth always signify its progress 
by a flourish of banners? Does the kingdom of God come 
with observation, so that we can always track its advancing 


* See letter to Dr. Anderson. 
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footsteps? Are no triumphs won save such as can be jotted 
down in figures and paraded with éclat before the churches? 
None will assert this. Then what value can we set upon the 
opinions of the Deputation, formed from their cursory survey? 
Notwithstanding all their assertions to the contrary, we have 
abundant reason for affirming that a wonderful revolution has 
been going on in Jaffna, silently and surely, both in the man- 
ners, public sentiment, and religious belief of the people, which 
greatly alarms the Brahmins, and clearly betokens the impend- 
ing downfall of idolatry. It is a change such as the eye of 
the casual observer detects not; but which a comprehensive 
glance along the past forty years plainly perceives, and joy- 
fully recognizes, as a steady setting of the whole mass of 
the population towards the ultimate recognition of Christ as 
Lord. 

But on this point we have even the direct testimony of Dr. A. 
himself. In a letter from Madras to one of the Jaffna Mission, 
he writes: “I find my mind tending towards this conclusion. 
That more impression has been made by missionary labor on 
the Jaffna people than anywhere else in all India, that has 
fallen under our eyes. A great work has been done in Jaffna, 
and I look in vain through this region for the bright intelligent 
faces of the Oodooville girls.” We thank our Secretary for 
this kind acknowledgment. It soothes some wounds. It as- 
sures us that in his more candid moods, he would not have con- 
sented to abandon the Jaffna Mission, even had it gone on as 
before. But it sadly damages with its bright colors, that dark 
back-ground which he had thrown on his canvas, in order to 
make the changes he had introduced, stand out with more strik- 
ing effect. 

But we are told, that “‘the Ceylon Mission has, in point of 
fact, followed one track for the space of almost forty years ;” 
and this is attributed to the “natural aversion in men of ad- 
vanced life to change long cherished habits of labor.” Sur- 
prise is intimated that no village churches had been organized 
under native pastors; and even, it is said, that until of late the 
idea of doing this was not fully developed in the minds of our 
missionary brethren, because forsooth, “ great practical truths 
usually have a gradual development ;” and not a little credit is 
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taken by the Deputation, for having helped in the first act of 
this sort, as though a great exploit had been achieved. 
Furthermore, complaint is made of the smallness of the stated 
congregations, since “in a population of one hundred and 
thirty thousand souls, separating from the congregation the 
pupils in the mission schools, and the persons in mission employ, 
only one hundred and twenty-four adults remain for the whole 
five older congregations, who are not members of the church.” 
These statements and intimations excite our unfeigned surprise. 
Who that knows would think of calling such missionaries as 
Poor and Meigs, Spaulding, Winslow and Hoisington, men 
of mere routine. Ministers more observant of the times, 
more alert to the calls of Providence, more facile in adapting 
themselves to occasions, we have seldom seen. Constantly have 
they been shaping their system to occurring exigencies, and 
the history of their work is that of a steady organic develop- 
ment. The idea of the village church, so far from being a 
thing of recent date, has been before their minds from the be- 
ginning. Most strange if it had not. In 1847, we read that 
a “ Village Church building fund” was formed, at the instance 
of Dr. Poor, “ to aid in the erection of neat, substantial stone 
chapels throughout the Jaffna district.’’ On the plan proposed 
six edifices have been erected, where catechists have held stated 
meetings, gathering audiences, it is estimated, of about a thou- 
sand persons in all. “It is our design,” says the Report for 
1852, ‘to improve all favorable openings for thus establishing 
our men in the villages, with the hope that they may gradually 
gather around them churches and congregations of those who 
shall ultimately themselves be ready to sustain the institutions 
of the Gospel; and in the meantime these men are in situations 
favorable to the acquisition of that strength and reliability of 
Christian character, which will enable them to meet their gra- 
dually increasing responsibilities.” Furthermore, a theological 
class has for some time been in process of instruction, with ex- 
press reference to becoming pastors of the churches which 
should be formed. ‘These things certainly do not look like fol- 
lowing in one beaten track, or being fettered by old fixed habits. 
And should they not, we ask, have been accredited to the Mis- 
sion in the Report? The truth is, that the Mission was steadily 
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arriving by regular processes towards the consummation desired 
by the$Deputation, having had a fixed plan for it. And in view 
of this fact, Dr. Poor writes: ‘‘ For the Deputation to break 
in upon us now, would be like rooting up the young corn before 
it comes to the time of earing, because forsooth, the full ears 
do not appear at the time—mistaken time, expected.”’* 

Now it is true that stated promiscuous congregations had 
not been instituted in the form they assume in this country. 
But what reason had the Deputation to look for such or- 
ganizations thus early. Lcclesiastical history says nothing of 
them until about the third century, and it requires no great pene- 
tration to perceive that, in a structure of society like that of 
India, unequaled for its organic unity, compacted together by 
family and clannish ties, by caste, by traditionary occupations, 
by national customs and modes of life, made sacred by antiquity 
and religion, it requires the whole power of a regenerating 
faith to detach a few from the main body, and cause them to 
assume the name and obligations of Christianity. The people are 
not easily prepared for such an individualism as this. Much 
agitation and discussion must prevene, loosening old affinities, 
and crumbling the consolidated strata of the population, ere 
the convictions at work beneath the surface can force them- 
selves into the light and,take effect. Men of the world will ever 
be governed by prevailing fashions and customs, Jet their private 
belief be what it may. Especially is this the case among the 
Hindoos, whose sense of obligation to truth seems at times to 
have been wholly deadened. We cannot, therefore, reasonably 
look for the formation of promiscuous congregations at this 
stage of the mission. The thing is premature, and there is no 
propriety in construing the absence of it into a token of the 
utter failure of the Gospel with the people at large. The very 
fact, that six village chapels have been successively erected, in 
great part by native funds, is a more correct indication on this 
point; for weare not tosuppose that the missionaries would have 
sanctioned this increase of chapels, if there had been no call for 
preaching stations. Seeing, then, that the formation of churches 
had long been directly aimed at and prepared for, what more 
did the Deputation accomplish than hasten to its consummation 


* “ Memoranda.” 
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a work already begun, pull open as it were by the hand a 
flower just blooming? And is this to compensate us for all 
the expense we have incurred? Was there any need of special 
efforts at so great a cost for “encouraging the Brethren to 
carry the Gospel into the villages, and in such a way that its 
institutions may speedily take root in them,”’ as if the measure 
had not been already in progress ? 

But there is one measure for which the Deputation, we sup- 
pose, ,willexact full credit, and they shall have it. Th -y abo- 
lishéd those schools, which had so long been hindering the 
spread of the Gospel, and the formation of stated congrega- 
tions! We have already seen what was the character of these 
schools which were exerting so baleful an influence. But to im- 
press this thing more definitely, we will quote the following 
description of them from the “Mission Report” for 1852. 
‘‘ These schools continue to be as they always have been, Bible 
schools, and their influence upon the community is great. It 
is not easy to determine to which class they have been the more 
important; whether to the rising generation for the purpose of 
imparting to them elementary and religious instruction, or to 
the risen generation for the two-fold object of preaching to 
them the Gospel at the school bungalow, and of visiting them 
at their houses.”” Again; in his letter to Dr. Anderson, Dr. 
Poor speaks of them in the following manner: ‘The number 
of schools may be regarded as a fair index of the extent to 
which preaching the Gospel to adults in the several villages 
was carried.”’ Such are the institutions which, in the estima- 
tion of the Deputation, have stood in the way of stated congre- 
gations. We are tempted to ask, Is the entire structure of the 
human mind in India so overset, that youth there is not the 
fittest season for remembering the Creator? Or is it we that 
have been deluding ourselves with the-vain belief that religious 
education is one of the surest means of securing the heart for 
God? The Angel of the Old Covenant bade farewell to the 
world, with the announcement, that ‘the hearts of the fathers 
should be turned to the children,’ by way of preparation for 
the Messiah’s Advent. And was this preparation designed only 
for the latitude of Europe? ‘To our minds nothing is more in- 
explicable than the above statement in the Report. So con- 
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trary, in fact, is it to reason and experience, that the Deputa- 
tion themselves seem to have forgotten it on writing the 57th 
page, where they, with singular inconsistency affirm, “ You 
have seen that one of the main inquiries in the Madura Mission 
was, how to strengthen the large system of vernacular schools 
connected with the village congregations. It was to invigorate 
them, and through them the congregations, and thus to lead on 
the gathering of village churches that, &c.”’ We would ask, 
Was that ‘intervention of schools,” which had proved so disas- 
trous in Ceylon, likely to prove beneficial among the same 
class of people on the continent ? According to the Deputation, 
the history of Jaffna “proves the insufficiency of schools as a 
means of securing stated congregations, rather than the im- 
practicability of the field.” Yea, it shows that schools “stand 
in the way of the congregation.’”” Whereas, in Madura, it 
seems the effect of schools is to invigorate. How are we to 
reconcile this ? 

The fallacy of the Deputation’s reasoning is thus exposed by 
Mr. Spaulding : 


The expression “schools would seem to stand in the way of stated con- 
gregations,” was the stumbling block over which the Deputation stumbled 
and fell. A greater hoax than this was never entertained. The whole 
hinges on the assumption, that direct preaching efforts must secure per- 
manent congregations in a given time. ‘You can show no such congre- 
gations; therefore the failure is to be charged to the intervention of 
schools.” The reasoning seems to be thus: ‘Did you have schools?” 
“Yes.” “Did you have permanent congregations?” ‘ No.” “ Ah! that’s 
it. Because you had schools. But did you not get permanent congre- 
gations where you had no schools?” “Never.” “Did you try to get 
such?” ‘ Wedid.” Did you not succeed?” ‘ No.” ‘What, not suc- 
ceed when there were no schools and when they were suspended?” “No.” 
“Then without doubt your Mission must be relinquished for a more pro- 
ductive field. Schools are a hinderance, yea a hinderance to the — 
of the Gospel. Out with them!” 


We think the doctrine of the Deputation will find but little 
credence with the school-loving people of America. 

But did not schools divert the missionaries from the great 
work of preaching, and so operate disastrously? This the De- 
putation imply, and so many have inferred. On page 43, it is 
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said that ‘the converting influence of the Mission is and has 
been chiefly through its boarding-schools.” If by this is meant 
that here is where the strength of the Mission has been ex- 
pended, never was there a greater mistake. Not more than one 
in seven or one in eight ever gave their time to the schools. 
The Mission “‘ was emphatically a preaching mission,” and the 
main work of its members was to address congregations, visit 
from house to house, and proclaim the Gospel wherever they 
had opportunity. We have testimony, that in the course of four 
years, one of these old missionaries made nearly 3500 calls, by 
the record, among the villagers; reading the Scriptures, and 
praying from house to house in order, holding also neighbor- 
hood meetings wherever he went. And he ascribed his free 
access to all classes, to the fact that he found the pupils of his 
Mission in almost every family. A similar work was done by 
others. Itis a mistake, therefore, to assert that the converting 
influence was mainly in the boarding-schools. Gospel truth 
was diffused everywhere, and impressed alike upon old and 
young. The Mission report for 1852 speaks of * daily excur- 
sions in the villages,”’ “‘ visitations from house to house,”’ “‘fre- 
quent tours into distant places with encouraging results,” and 
“village meetings on Sabbath afternoons, numbering from ten 
to fifty or sixty persons.” In view of such varied labors, we 
conceive there was some reason for a missionary, on writing of 
the desire of the Deputation for more preaching and more visit- 
ing, to inquire “‘what more can they ask than has been done ?”’ 
It is high time that the impression which has widely gone 
abroad, that the missionaries were a set of school teachers, 
“taking it easy,’ was corrected. Certain it is that the lack of 
permanent congregations cannot be charged upon a want of’ 
preaching. 

But what few conversions among the pupils !—“ only thirty 
among thirty thousand,” it is said. On what can we charge 
this lack of converts, if it can be shown that the Gospel has 
been faithfully dispensed? Shall we chide with God for with- 
holding his grace; or shall we find fault with the toughness of 
the material which we have to work? May we not rather ask 
if the churches at home have not been defective in prayer for 
the needed blessing? 

VoL. v.—19 
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But we challenge the fairness of the estimate here made. The 
school system is one complete whole—consisting of three grades 
of instruction, and must so be judged. The vernacular village 
schools are at the foundation; above them are the English 
schools; and over all are the two Seminaries at Batticotta and 
Oodoovilie. The most promising youth found in the first, are 
carried along in their course through the other two. Hence it 
is in the latter that the fruits of the early blooms are to be looked 
for. We commit a great wrong, therefore, when we undertake 
to judge of the village schools separately, by the number of con- 
versions which have taken place in them. The work effectually 
begun here, matures elsewhere. Indeed, the Mission Report 
speaks of “‘ very many” who received their first impressions in 
these schools, but were taken into the church after entering the 
seminaries ; of sixty-two baptized after leaving their course of 
instruction ; of others who had given good evidence of faith in 
Christ, but had died before professing it publicly ; and of eighty 
schoolmasters, besides the parents of children, who had been 
led to Christ by means of the schools. In view of such facts 
we contend that to condemn the village schools because of the 
small number of conversions in them, would be like felling an 
orchard because it bore no crops the first or second years. 

But not to press this point. Few as have been the conversions 
‘in the schools, it is proven that from them the churches have been 
mostly recruited. Though they have cost but a small proportion 
-of labor and means, they have yielded by far the largest results. 
A missionary writes: “The simple preaching of the Gospel 
-among the people of India, where catechisms and Scripture his- 
tory are not, and have not been taught to the children, has had 
thus far very little saving effect. So far as my knowledge goes, 
I have not seen in this field four cases, with the exception of 
Navaly, in thirty-five years.” If this be so, our argument is, 
continue the schools, if you wish to have congregations—not do 
them away—not find fault with God for not working according to 
your theories. ‘‘ Who crossed and guided the blessing hand to the 
head of Ephraim the younger instead of Manasseh the elder?” 


asks a missionary. ‘And who has blessed most singularly our ~ 


seminary schools, and bestowed but a left hand gift to our 
preaching and touring operations? Who is Joseph, that he 
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should be displeased and lift up the blessing hand from the 
favored head? And who are we, that we thrust from the family 
the younger child so long, so visibly and so wonderfully blessed, 
and declare that the apostolic first-born shall be the heir? 
When many instrumentalities are in operation in India, who 
shows which is the chosen one?’ These, we conceive, are per- 
tinent inquiries. They impel the mind along a most instructive 
train of thought. Tous it seems as if the Deputation had been 
undertaking to act the part of God’s counsellors, and to direct 
his Spirit. Their abrogation of the most successful instrument- 
alities is nothing less than insisting that God should convert 
souls by their own methods or not at all. It is carrying out 
most effectually the idea we exposed in the instructions, that 
oral preaching is the great end of missions, and not the salva- 
tion of the soul. 

But the fallacies in regard to the Batticotta Seminary surpass 
all the rest.” We have already seen that this institution has long 
dwelt under the shadow of the Secretary’s frown. No favorable 
position to thrive in, as one may readily infer. In a letter, 
dated 1853, Dr. Poor writes: “‘ And if I were uttering my last 
sayings, one of them should be ‘if the Prudential Committee 
are not by this time prepared to patronize the Seminary by 
adequately providing for it and giving directions accordingly, 
it will fail probably of accomplishing the objects aimed at and 
which I believe are within reach.’’’ Similar statements are 
scattered through the correspondence of missionaries extending 
through several years past. Within this period, the opposition 
to it has occasioned a great reduction of its members. But 
during the visit of the Deputation, it was so far remodeled and 
contracted as to preclude its continuance on the plan proposed. 
We are told in the Report, that “the suspension was resolved 
on after the Deputation left the island and was suggested by 
one of the older missionaries.” The remarks that follow, inti- 
mate that he approved the change. In a letter we have from 
- him, he thus explains his conduct in this matter. Referring to 
the suspension he says: ‘This I first proposed in discussion 
for discussion’s sake, but really because, as I said, I would 
rather have nothing for ten years, than to have a half-dead-and- 
alive thing which would not be worth anything, but be a tax 
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and a disgrace on our hands.” We perceive from this extract 
how important it is to look at the reason of men’s doings, before 
we venture to interpret them in our favor. 

Like misrepresentations pervade the whole paragraph upon 
the Seminary. For example, we are told that “the purely 
vernacular studies of the three classes were only twelve, while 
the English were thirty-five ;” but we are not told that many 
of the English studies occupied only half a term, while some of 
those in Tamil were continued through two or three years—thus 
restoring the equilibrium in point of quantity. We are told that 
“only eleven out of the ninety-six pupils were members of the 
Church ;” but we are not told that a class with seven pious 
members had just graduated, and a new class with none at all 


had just come in. We are told that the “Seminary had been 


shorn of the great religious strength it possessed in former 
times ;”’ but we are not told how the “ missionary help” which 
“had been begged, and begged again, ever sin¢e 1847, had 
been withheld,” and the Principal had been repeatedly laid 
aside by illness. We are told that “the evils of the system are 
stated by the Mission in their Report ;”’ but we are not told that 
these evils are mentioned only as tendencies which are purely 
theoretical, and never had any verification in fact. We are 
told of the Government servants which the Seminary has fur- 
nished, but we are not told of the one hundred and sixty cate- 
chists and teachers which have been raised up in it; nor what 
great help even the unconverted graduates have rendered the 
cause of Christianity. Much is made of the “ earnestness of 
Mr. Hastings, its excellent Principal, for these changes ;’’ but 
nothing at all is said of his brief connection with the Seminary, 
and how entirely contrary was the opinion of Dr. Poor,* and 
Mr. Hoisington and Mr. Mills, who had for years been in 
charge of the institution and who alone could fairly give the 
real experiences of that office. Such omissions as these are 
fatal to the accuracy of the Report, and show clearly on what 
misjudgments the Seminary was condemned. We desire no 


* In his letter to Dr. A., Dr. P. thus writes: “The importance of our Semi- 
nary has risen of date years, in my estimation, thirty-three and a third per 
cent. ; if we would be as wise here, as people are in America, in aiming to 
raise up men suited to the times.” 
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better evidence of the overruling influence of a pre-existent 
theory, which made against its continuance, than we have here. 

One fact occurring during the discussions should here be 
known, as casting light upon this whole subject. We here 
quote from a reliable correspondent. ‘ It was proposed to the 
Deputation, to allow the Mission to plead their own cause for 
funds and for literary men for the Batticotta Seminary ; but 
the answer was very summary—‘ The Board will not allow it, 
and the American Christians will not give funds.’ The natives 
also offered to support an American teacher, and one of them 
eame and had a long talk on the subject; but the die had al- 
ready been cast and there remained only the doing of it.” In 
view of these disclosures we ask, What becomes of the oft- 
repeated objection against the educational system derived from 
its too great expensiveness? If the Seminary could command 
the support of the natives under the general supervision of the 
Mission, why not let it stand and thrive? Where could be the 
evil? Still further. What warrant had the Deputation for 
committing the whole Board and the churches at home against 
so important a measure as that proposed by the missionaries or 
the natives? Were they certain that consent would not be 
granted? that funds could not be obtained? that the whole 
country would be unwilling to have that Seminary take root in 
the land and become an independent source of religious light 
and knowledge for subsequent generations? Was there not 
here a fair occasion for delay and reference? Are we to take 
this as a specimen of the Deputation’s suggestions? Queen 
Katharine in describing Wolsey, speaks of him as 


one, that by suggestion 
Ty’d all the kingdom.* 


But in the downfall of the Seminary we have reason to appre- 
hend the rise of a positive evil. Having enjoyed so great advan- 
tages, the Jaffna people are now too much awake to the importance 
of education to submit quietly to their privations. They will have 
instruction somehow, if not from good sources then from bad. 
The post we have neglected to occupy, will at once be occupied by 
others; ‘and this power,’ writes Mr. Spaulding, “ which has 
moved the foundations of the devil’s kingdom in India, is about 


* King Henry VIII., Act iv, Sc. 1. 
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to be turned against us in the form of Bibleless and heathen 
schools, and a pro-heathen college.”” And could the Deputation 
have been aware of this? Let us hear further. “ When this was 
represented to the Deputation, it was replied coolly and sum- 
marily, ‘ Let them have them—what if they do?’’’ To such sur- 
prising results did the logic of theory force the Deputation. A 
really curious thing would it be to look into their minds, and 
witness there that strange mirage, where through some wondrous 
illusion, the familiar forms of society appear so singularly in- 
verted, and the very foundations of the social fabric are turned 
up afloat in the air. We have been wont to suppose that Christian 
educational institutions were fundamental to the well being and 
evangelization of a community. But these the Deputation set 
adrift, even after they have been established at great cost. It has 
been commonly imagined that one of the surest methods of prose- 
lyting a people was to get control of the rising generation ; but 
these the missionaries are bidden to let alone until they are 
grown up, and can be gathered into “permanent congrega- 
tions.” We wait to see what our presidents and professors 
and teachers think of this moral topsy-turvy. 

To this exposition of the Deputation’s theory, it may be object- 
ed that they have left yet standing twelve schools for heathen 
children in Jaffna. But the question is, are these an exception 
to the general policy conceded out of regard to the past, and 
eventually to be done away, or are they a legitimate part of it? 
No one can doubt upon this point, when we are distinctly in- 
formed in the Report on the “ Governing Object of Missions,” 
that the work of the Gospel “‘not only acknowledges no neces- 
sity of any auxiliary means or preparatory process, but is actu- 
ally retarded by a resort to such appliances.” And if farther 
evidence were needed, we have but to remember the inquiry 
which the Deputation was instructed to make, and which, like 
all the rest, anticipated its own answer: ‘“‘ Whether in general, 
missionary schools should not be restricted to converts and 
stated attendants on preaching, and their children.”’ Besides, 
our interpretation is fully corroborated by letters from the 
missionaries. 

Another great change effected was the general eradication 
of the English language from all the schools. Inasmuch as 
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very strange views have been ascribed to the older missionaries, 
in regard to the advantages afforded by the study of English, 
it may be well to quote at length some of their opinions on this 
subject. One who may be taken as a fair exponent of the rest 
thus writes: 


Another curious argument was often used by way of a question: 
“ Are you expecting to teach all the people, English? Is the world going 
to be converted by English? Did the Apostles learn English?” Now, 
these questions are all based upon a mistake. No one ever thought of 
teaching the masses, English. All we ever thought of was to teach a 
select few, who should take the lead of the land, and who should be able to 
prepare books, and to teach in the vernacular, so as to meet the demands 
of such an education in the various departments of a Christian community. 
We also know that the nation is Christianized through the vernacular. 
’ But I have yet to learn that foreigners and foreign languages were not the 
original moving cause, as.a general thing, in the first introduction of 
Christianity to a heathen land, and so continued to be until the power of 
that influence had taken sufficient hold of the people, or of their leaders, 
to carry their work through. Did not the Greeks Christianize the Jews, 
and in this sense did not the Apostles study English? The Greek was the 
court language then, as English is now in India. And did not the leading 
Jews in church, in state, in the army, from Egypt round through Baby- 
lon, Assyria, Asia Minor, and even to Rome, study Greek and unite the 
morals of the Hebrew with copious and scientific Greek? There is no 
doubt on this point. And it should be kept in mind that Jews were pro- 
moted to the highest offices by Nebuchadnezzar, the Ptolemies and Syrian 
Kings. Now, if the English educating power has attained sufficient 
Christian and Christianizing stability to carry on the work in India, well 
and good. But this is the simple question, and here the whole contro- 
versy hinges. If English Christian education has attained this power 
over India, so as to control the masses, then we may safely drop it. If 
not, then we lose the whole, and the stone rolled up the mountain turns 
back upon us, and the work is lost. We all agree that the masses must 
be operated upon by the vernacular only, but we differ as to the import- 
ance and strength of the moving human power at the present day in 
India. English has taken the lead thus far here, and in every land this 
foreign power has and must take the lead at first, and must continue (so 
it did in the days of the Apostles) until the wild olive-branch is firmly 
united with the stock, and becomes the vernacular tree, so as to bear fruit 
from its own branches. 


The profound ideas here advanced, show clearly the mental 
power and great wisdom of those men whom our Prudential 
Committee have undertaken to instruct. They fully justify 
the course which the Mission had taken thus far, and prove how 
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fitted it was to retain the control of the whole subject still lon- 
ger. There was plainly no call for the interference of the Depu- 
tation. With such views governing the missionaries there was 
little danger of their “running wild upon English.” The ob- 
ject they were aiming at, was eminently in the line of their 
mission work. It was the legitimate improvement of one of the 
most marvelous preparations made by Providence for the evan- 
gelization of Asia at the present day. In the spread of the Eng- 
lish, we consider there has been furnished us one great advan- 
tage over the first preachers, in their attempts to convert India; 
and which gives us the hopes of a success which they did not 
enjoy. ‘To our mind, it is plain, that one great reason why the 
Gospel failed in the East at the first, was, that the Oriental 
languages had not been prepared, as was the Greek by the 
Septuagint translation and the discussions of the Platonic and 
Alexandrian schools, for taking up and properly expressing its 
glorious truths. The words employed for Christian teaching 
were never thoroughly redeemed from Paganism, and the old 
meanings kept ever blending in with and corrupting the new. 
This fact is abundantly illustrated in the history of Manichee- 
ism. That system was nothing but an amalgam of the Buddhist 
and Christian religions, which readily ran together in terms 
common to both. Indeed, so strong is the analogy between the 
two faiths in many points, that to this day the Buddhists of 
Ceylon claim Jesus as one of their Boodhs. The great deside- 
ratum, therefore, in India at the first, and one now happily 
provided was a mediating language, by means of which the 
natives could clearly apprehend Christian ideas, and then work 
them into their own literature by a natural process of adapta- 
tion and explanation. Foran operation like this, no missionary 
is ever properly qualified. He must always labor under the 
disadvantage of foreign idioms and modes of speech. If, there- 
fore, a Christian literature be had, it must come as an indige- 
nous product, and we can only assist toward it by impregnating 
the minds of an educated class with Christian truths through 
a Christianized language. And is not this the very blessing 
indicated by the prophet, ‘Then will I turn to the people a 
pure language, that they may all call upon the name of the 
Lord and serve him with one consent?” Such a language God 
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is now kindly furnishing the people of India. He has awakened 
in them an irresistible desire for its acquisition. Our wisdom 
is rightly to perceive his goings forth and follow whither he 
leads the way. A movement thus remarkably begun, it should 
be our aim to conduct to noble issues, and a grievous sin were 
it if we allowed it to be turned to the detriment of the Gospel, 
as there is reason to fear will be the case, if we fail. ‘As for 
stopping it,” writes Dr. Poor, “it would be as impossible, as 
permanently to eclipse the sun; and could it be effected, it 
would be as disastrous as to eclipse the sun.” Why then should 
we hesitate! Why starve the cravings for knowledge which 
we have awakened? Why force back the thinking and eager 
mind upon the abominations of the Puranas and the Shasters ? 
Why limit Christian works to the clergy alone, as though intel- 
ligent and cultivated laymen were useless to the church? Is 
this a large and generous policy worthy of American Protes- 
tants? We cannot but feel, that the objections urged in reply 
by the Deputation, are wholly unworthy of them. We cannot 
perceive the danger which they apprehend from the aspirations 
of educated natives. We cannot persuade ourselves of any dis- 
astrous consequences, if goatherds and palanquin-bearers, and 
toddy-drawers, should rise to positions of influence by means 
of a thorough Christian education. It is a thing most to be 
desired, and the evil accruing is small in proportion to the be- 
nefit. ‘A score have been elevated to one being injured,” 
writes Dr. Poor. This diffusion of knowledge and uplifting of 
the lower classes is the natural effect of the Gospel everywhere. 
We cannot suppress it, and the problem of the Deputation ap- 
pears to us to be nothing less than that of seeking how to leaven 
the lump without letting it rise. 

We cannot but feel, therefore, that this relentless crusade 
against the English is wholly impolitic and unwarrantable. It 
is a refusal to take possession of and sanctify one of the efficient 
powers for good atework in India, and in so doing, it appears 
to us, as if the Mission were periling its influence, and coming 
down from the high vantage-ground it has hitherto occupied. 
It is surrendering into the hands of the enemy, positions which 
it ought valiantly to maintain in command of the whole coun- 


try. 
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There are several other topics which we would gladly discuss 
had we the space; but we must hasten to glance in conclusion 
at the changes made in the machinery of the Mission. These 
are all characterized by one marked feature. It is that they 
favor the more complete control of the Committee over the 
missionaries. ‘Free correspondence,” for example, or more 
properly, secret correspondence under the plea of securing the 
greater independence of the individual missionary, endangers 
the liberty of the whole body, by subjecting it to a covert espi- 
onage. The declining of “‘ Government Grants,” contrary to the 
policy of the other Missions, throws the missionary more exclu- 
sively upon the resources which may be furnished him from the 
Mission House. The same result accrues also from a severance 
of the mission from all local Tract and Bible societies. But it 
is in the dissolution of the Ecclesiastical Organization, and 
merging the powers of this into the mission body that we detect 
the most serious evil—for here we have a body so constituted 
as-to allow of no jurisdiction save that of the Committee, which 
can appoint and depose its members at pleasure. Thus we 
have the complete subordination of the missionary, under the 
absolute control of the Mission House. The arrangement is 
commended in the Report for its simplicity, but it is just such 
a simplicity as is ever favorable to despotism. We must con- 
fess we dislike the system. Its lauded excellence is its chief 
evil. We would rather have more protection against the Com- 
mittee ; more liberty for the mission to derive aid where best 
it can, and thus try expedients which the Committee may not.be 
ready to approve, and more direct connection with the ecclesias- 
tical bodies at home. Already have too many complaints about 
a stringent control reached our ears. These should not be 
multiplied. The missionaries should not be treated as the mere 
employés of the Board. With more justice we might regard 
the Board as an agency employed in providing support for the 
missionaries as they go forth under a divine call to execute the 
behests of their master. The missionaries stand on a par with 
the clergy at home—no higher—no lower—and we cannot con- 
sent to have our Prudential Committee exalted into an Episco- 
pate over them, however benevolent may be their intentions. 
Pemberton Square is not the Zion from whence the law was to 
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proceed. Let it be so regarded and the glory of our Board 
departs. Men of manly self-respect will cease to enlist under 
our charge. It was the remark of Reuben Tinker when asked 
why he left the service of the Board—“ God made me a man, 
and I felt that I must be one.”” That class, of which he is a 
representative, is happily not extinct in our land. 

A few facts here deserve to be noticed : 

1. The new theory inaugurated is directly contrary to all the 
arguments and solicitations heretofore presented by the Mis- 
sions in India to the Mission-House, and is therefore opposed 
to all their hitherto declared experiences. This is a point which 
will not be questioned. 

2. The new system obtained sanction from the Missions con- 
fessedly either by the power of persuasion or of authority, and 
therefore, rests mainly upon the wisdom of those who originated 
it at home. 

3. Those older missionaries who were to the last most op- 
posed to the new measures, were such as have ever been most 
distinguished for their zeal in preaching and visiting among the 
people, and have been the most successful in winning souls. 

4. The new system has operated largely to alienate and drive 
off to other missions, many of our most intelligent catechists 
and converts, and has thus bereft our missionaries of a large 
portion of their strength. 

5. No evidences of superior actual success from the new mea- 
sures proposed, have been as yet adduced by the Deputation in 
support of their proceedings. With them it has been solely 
theory versus experience. 

6. There is not a single returned missionary from Ceylon in 
this country—and there are nine of them—that does not deplore 
the changes we have criticised as hurtful to the mission cause. 

Enough has been said to show the ex parte character of the 
Report. If we mistake not it has been shown, that the Depu- 
tation went out charged with a theory which it was their deter- 
mination to carry out as far as practicable in all the Missions. 
It has been shown that their investigations went to provide sup- 
port for this theory; that many of the facts they have gather- 
ed are erroneously interpreted; that some of the testimony 
they have adduced in their favor is fallacious; that the represen- 
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tations of failure in the Mission demanding a new policy, are 
strenuously denied by the missionaries; that the changes were 
carried out against the counsel of the older and part of the 
younger brethren; and, finally, that by means of these changes 
the powers of control at the Mission-House have been greatly 
increased. That advantages have been gained by the visit of 
the Deputation, we will not pretend to deny. They have un- 
doubtedly helped forward some portions of the mission enter- 
prise in the right direction. All they have done to promote 
village church organizations, we are disposed to approve. The 
question is, whether seeing that the Missions were already aim- 
ing at and steadily making for this same result, the assistance 
they have rendered in this way will compensate for the expense 
they have incurred, and will counterbalance the evil they have 
done. Our deliberate conviction is, that Deputations have no 
more claim to be trusted in the matter of their judgment, or of 
their missionary zeal, than the missionaries themselves, and 
nothing but a clear case of superiority in mental or moral quali- 
fications or a manifest necessity of some sort can justify the 
one in undertaking to give directions to the other. Certainly 
a measure so delicate and difficult of right execution ought at 
the beginning, to have received the full sanction of the Board. 
In not securing this sanction, we cannot but feel that the Pru- 
dential Committee have greatly erred. Herein they have been 
guilty of a gross assumption of power, which it is to be hoped 
will be thoroughly guarded against in the future. An apology 
may be found for it in the fact, that hitherto they have enjoyed 
an almost unlimited sway, and have had their proceedings sub- 


ject to no review and control, being most implicitly trusted and 


habitually lauded. And lest the woe actually come of which we 
have been so often reminded, the woe that follows when all men 
speak well of us, it may be well that the Board, taking warn- 
ing, in season, should prevent so disastrous a result by improv- 
ing at least a portion of its annual meetings to the strict ex- 
amination of its administrative affairs, and devote less time 
to a general glorification. No well-managed body will ever 
allow such instructions as those detailed in the Report, to pro- 
ceed from any of its officers annually elected, without being in- 
formed thereof, before the end of the third year, as would have 
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been the case now, had not the special meeting at Albany been 
called. 

We shall conclude this already too long Article, by quoting 
the following extract from a private letter which it has been our 
privilege to peruse, coming from a distinguished and judicious 
missionary, in altogether another field, and sincerely friendly 
to the Deputation. It carries so much sound sense, and evinces 
so excellent a spirit, that we know we shall be pardoned for 
making use of it without his sanction or name: 


On reflection I do not know why I was so much surprised at the de- 
bate regarding the doings of the Deputation to India. I think the Com- 
mittee fell into a mistake in authorizing the inauguration (that is the word 
now, I believe,) of great changes in the mode of conducting Missions, 
without consulting the Board. This I think the Committee should at once 
frankly acknowledge. Nor will it hurt their reputation to make such an 
acknowledgment. No reasonable man will demand perfection in any 
body of missionary directors, “To err is human.” Then again, I think 

it is equally human to swing over to extremes. That for many years the 
extreme of missionary tactics was in favor of gradual literary enlighten- 
ment by the press and by schools, rather than of efforts for immediate 
conversion through the preaching of the word, I have never had any 
doubt. But now again, there is so strong a re-action, that there is almost 
a dead certainty that the press and education will be put too far in the 
back-ground. We cannot dispense with either one or the other, nor 
should the standard of education be depressed too low. And above all 
things, any tendency to get up a patent-right machinery for making Chris- 
tians which all must work just so in all places, without reference to cir- 
cumstances; this, every missionary and every friend of Missions should 
sternly resist. The missionary in the main, must be the best judge of the 
field he is cultivating, and of the changes which the actual progress of 
his work requires to be made from time to time, and he must be in a great 
degree free in his action. Without endorsing in any way the course of 
Mr. P., I know that there can be the “experience of a pressure” too strong 
for the free expression of individual opinion. And this will always react 
unhappily when the pressure departs. 


These suggestions clearly indicate the nature of the evil to be 
removed and the remedy to be applied: What we plead for is 
that the missionaries be allowed, and have secured to them, a 
larger liberty in the prosecution of their work, the liberty they 
were wont to enjoy in the times of Evarts‘and Wisner. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1856. 


THE sixty-second General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church was held in the Madison-Square Church in the City of 
New York, beginning on May 15th, and was opened with a 
sermon by the Rev. Witu1AM C. Wisner, D. D., the Moderator 
of the last Assembly, from Isa. xlvi. 9,10. The subject of the 
discourse was the Divine Decrees. 

This was the largest Assembly which has sat since the division 
of the Church. There were present two hundred and six Com- 
missioners, and nine Delegates. 

For Moderator, the vote was as follows: 

Rey. L. P. Hickox, D.D., 79. 

Rev. GEorGE DurFIELD, D.D., 74. 

Rev. F. A. Ross, D. D., 24. 

No one having a majority, Dr. Hickok was, on motion, una- 
nimously chosen. 

Considerable debate arose in relation to the manner in which 
the record of this matter should be made, involving the plu- 
rality and majority question. While, on all sides, any inten- 
tion of objecting to the election of Dr. Hickok was disclaimed, 
there was a general and strong feeling in favor of the majority 
rule. The Assembly comes together with but little knowledge 
of its constituent parts, and the first vote for Moderator is 
often merely tentative. The rule requiring a majority gives 


-the requisite time for a fair examination, so that the real will 


of the House can be carried out. The feeling of the As- 
sembly was further shown by their adoption, on motion of Dr. 
Bemay, in relation to voting for the place of the next meetirig, 
of the rule—which appears to be exactly the right one in the 
election of a Moderator—that a majority shall be required; 
but if there be no choice on the first vote, that upon the second, 
only the two places having the highest numbers shall be voted for. 


CHURCH ERECTION. 
The Report of the Trustees of the Church Erection Fund, 
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was made on the 20th of May. It relates mainly to the com- 
pletion of the Fund ;—$97,100 had been received, leaving but 
$2,900 deficient. The Assembly accordingly unanimously’ 
passed the following: 

Resolved, That the General Assembly will now proceed to 
provide for the deficit reported in the Church Erection Fund, 
by the personal pledges of individuals present, to the amount 
of that deficit. 

One gentleman, accordingly, after another, made personal 
pledges, amid much enthusiasm and good feeling, until the 
whole was made up within $500, when Dr. Spear, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, announced that the Fund of 
$100,000 was complete. After the applause that followed this 
announcement had subsided, it was determined unanimously to 
join in thanksgiving for the completion of this great and good 
work ; and the Assembly were led in prayer by Dr. Breman. 

The completion of this fund is indeed a matter of great im- 
portance. Our Church has hitherto acted together too little as 
an organized body, and has not been accustomed, in the con- 
tribution of funds, to respond to the call of its own General 
Assembly. It is obvious now that the Church is neither un- 
able or unwilling to accomplish great things. 

As to the purpose for which this Fund is raised, there can 
be but one opinion. The building of churches is essential to 
our success. This Fund does not indeed undertake to build 
them, but it encourages congregations to build for themselves, 
and it will thus produce a sum immensely greater than 
$100,000 to be invested for this purpose. The Fund itself is 
to be preserved, being perpetually refilled as from a living 
reservoir. The distribution is to commence with the 1st of 
September, and its influence, we doubt not, will soon begin 
to be felt. 


PRESBYTERIAN HOUSE AND PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


- The Report of the Publication Committee was presented by 
the Secretary, Rev: William H. Spencer. The bookstore of 
the Committee had been opened in the Presbyterian House, 
and the sales of the first ten months amounted to $4,393 29, 
The receipts for the year were $6,121 71. Two works were 
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added to their list of publications, and the whole issues of the 
year, of books and tracts, amounted to 20,250. Want of means 
has prevented a vigorous prosecution of the work of the Com- 
mittee. 

A resolution of the last General Assembly directed the Com- 
mittee to ‘confer with the proprietors of the Church Psalmist, 
and secure, if possible, the transfer, on reasonable terms, of the 
copyright to the General Assembly.” The copyright, it ap- 
pears, belongs to Rev. Dr. Beman, and the right to publish the 
work, to Messrs. Ivison & Phinney, of New York. Both par- 
ties express their willingness to sell to the Assembly, if terms 
can be agreed upon. 

The Report of the Trustees of the Presbyterian House was 
reid by their Secretary. The Board had organized, and signified 
their acceptance of the Charter to the State of Pennsylvania. 
They submit a full statement of the condition of the affairs of 
the House, from which it appears that the churches in Phila- 
delphia had redeemed their pledge of $12,500 in full, that 
$2245 have been received from rents of the building, and from 
donations from all other parts of the Church about $2500. 
$15,000 more are necessary to carry out the plan of the Assem- 
bly of 1854, so that but $20,000 shall be left upon ground rent, 
to be liquidated from the rents of the House. 

These reports were referred to a special Committee of nine 
members, upon whose report a debate sprung up, in relation to 
Psalmody.. The debate showed an earnest desire for a Book 
of Psalms and Hymns, of a high order, to be the property of 
the Assembly, through the Publication Committee, and to be 
used uniformly throughout the Church. There was some de- 
bate also in regard to the sum to be raised by the simultaneous 
collection, motions, which were afterwards withdrawn, being 
made to raise the sum to $50,000. It was thought best, on the 
whole, to retain the sum of $30,000, fixed by the Committee 
to whom the reports were referred. 

The action is so important that we quote it as it finally passed : 


The Committee to whom were referred the Annual Reports of the Pub- 
lication Committee, and of ‘The Trustees of the Presbyterian House,” 
respectfully report : 

That they recommend the approval of these Reports and the course of 
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action which has been pursued by these bodies the past year. Your 
Committee believe that there is an important field to be occupied by the 
Publication Committee, without interference with the Societies whose 
object is to supply a more general evangelical literature. It is necessary 
also, that the Committee should have a House in which their operations 
may be carried on, and which may be used for other purposes connected 
with our Church. 

It appears from*the Reports, that three objects are now particularly 
engaging the attention of the Publication Committee, and the: Board of 
Trustees, viz.: the necessary arrangements for a uniform Psalm and 
Hymn Book for the whole Church; the endowment of the Committee 
with a suitable capital for carrying on its operations ; and the raising of 
funds to complete the payment for the Presbyterian House, agreeably to 
the plan adopted by the General Assembly in 1854. These objects strike 
your Committee as reasonable and important, and, in view of the whole 
case, they recommend tae folluwing resolutions, viz. : 

Resolved, 1. That the Reports of the Presbyterian Publication Com- 
mittee, and of the Board of Trustees of the Presbyterian House, be appro- 

_ ved, and that extracts from the same be published in the Appendix to 
the Minutes of the Assembly, at the discretion of the Stated Clerk. 

2. That in view of the wants of these Institutions ; for the .purpose of 
securing uniformity in Church Psalmody; of endowing the Publication 
Committee, and paying the balance of the sum required for the purchase 
of the Presbyterian House agreeably to the plan agreed upon by the 
General Assembly of 1854; it be and hereby is recommended to all the 
churches under our care, to take up a simultaneous collection on the first 
Sabbath of December next; and that an effort be made at that time to 
raise the sum of thirty thousand dollars for these objects ; one half of 
which is to be appropriated to the Publication Committees for the two ob- 
jects first mentioned, and the other one half to the Trustees of the Pres- 
byterian House for the last objects mentioned ; and that, in case less than 
the sum mentioned be raised by said collection, it be equally divided 
between the two bodies for the respective purposes mentioned. 

3. In order to preserve uniformity in Church Psalmody, that the Pub- 
lication Committee be authorized to negotiate with the compilers and pub- 
lishers of the Church Psalmist, and to purchase that book, if this can be 
done on reasonable terms. But, if such terms cannot be obtained, then 
that they be instructed to inquire whether a new book of Psalms and 
Hymns may not be compiled, which shall meet all our wants, and to re- 
port to the next General Assembly. 

4. That the Publication Committee is hereby authorized to apply to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania to obtain a charter to enable them more per- 
fectly to carry on their operations, and to accept the same when granted. 


It is exceedingly gratifying that the completion of the Church 
Erection Fund thus appears to have been only an incentive to 
the Assembly to the requisite effort to meet our other denomi- 
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national wants. There can be no doubt, we think, if proper 
consideration be given to the matter, that the whole amount 
named in the Resolution of the Assembly will be obtained. It is 
indeed the least sum that will at all answer for the three objects 
in view. The securing of a uniform book of Psalms and Hymns 
is an object that comes home to every member of our congrega- 
tions, no book now in use being in every respect satisfactory, 
besides that different books are used in different latitudes. The 
Presbyterian House is an admirable purchase in every respect, 
and $15,000 will put us in possession of property worth 
$60,000 now, and prospectively much more. The endowment 
of the Committee is indispensable, unless the Assembly would 
emulate the Egyptians, and ask the Committee to make bricks 
without straw. It is earnestly hoped that the collections will 
be general; that every church will contribute something, and 
that the entire sum will be made up at once. 

The Publication Committee and the Trustees of the House 
feel that the burden of pecuniary responsibility is one that 
should be removed from them as soon as possible. The labor 
and anxiety of attending to the matters confided to them, is 
much greater than is generally supposed by those who are not 
conversant with them. This labor, for the sake of the interests 
involved, they are willing to bear, but it is due to the Church, 
and to those intrusted with its business, that the means neces- 
sary to go on in comfort should be furnished, and any Commit- 
tee, such as the Assembly will be willing to trust, will certainly 
ask that they may be able to come together to their duties 
without a distressing consciousness that they are perpetually to 
meet a difficulty, which prevents their doing the very work for 
which they are chosen. We hope these things will be suitably 
considered when the collection comes to be taken in December. 


CuurRcH EXTENSION. 


The first Annual Report of the Church Extension Committee 
was presented by the Secretary P. T., and referred to .the 
Standing Committee on the subject. 

The Committee subsequently reported, and their report was 
unanimously adopted, as follows: 
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The Standing Committee on Church Extension, having had under con- 
sideration the Report of the permanent Committee on Church Extension, 
and several other papers to them referred, recommend to the Assembly 
the adoption of the following paper: 

In establishing the Committee on Church Extension, the General As- 
sembly distinctly declared, that it was not their intention to change the 
co-operative policy of our Church on the subject of Home Missions, but 
merely to provide a supplementary agency to attend to the cases needing 
assistance which could not be met in consistency with the rules of the 
American Home Missionary Society. The Committee cleary apprehended 
the object of their appointment, and correctly defined it in a document put 
forth in August last ; and this Assembly commend the strict and prudent 
adherence of the Committee to the principles therein contained. There is 
nothing in the original appointment of the Committee, when properly un- 
derstood, nor in its action, to excite the fears which have been expressed 
by Corresponding Bodies, that our Church has started on a crusade to 
propagate sectarianism. 

The Committee has received, and put into the process of disbursement 
without any expense for agency nearly four thousand dollars. While 
this sum has been readily furnished, and has been very nearly sufficient 
for all the calls coming within the province of the Committee, the Assem- 
bly believe that it has not materially diminished the general contributions 
of our churches to the American Home Missionary Society. While those 
wants which called for the establishment of the Committee exist, they 
must be supplied; and the Committee is hereby again commended to the 
confidence and liberality of our churches. The Commissioners to this 
Assembly are requested to bring the subject to the attention of their re- 
spective Presbyteries. The Assembly would also exhort all the churches 
in its connection to increased interest and liberality in the work of Home 
Missions. 


We know few things more encouraging to those who calmly 
adhere to truth and “Fighteousnesa, amidst the wildest storms 
and fiercest oppositions, than this unanimous vote of the As- 
sembly. The opposition with which the establishment of this 
Committee was met in the Assembly at St. Louis, and the fero- 
city with which it was assailed from without, can hardly now be 
realized, the measure having, on calm consideration, commended 
itself to all wise men. 

The Church Extension Committee have been more anxious 
to carry out the wishes of the General Assembly prudently, and 
to avoid just occasions of offence, than to carry on large opera- 
tions. The animus of the Assembly obviously is, that all our 
churches that need it are to have aid, and our western Synods 
and Presbyteries are to be encouraged and assisted to plant the 
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Gospel in the waste regions covered by their organizations. 
No injustice is to be done to any one; no other denomination is 
to be interfered with in its legitimate functions, but, at the same 
time, the work which devolves upon us as a denomination, is to 
be done also. So far as this can be accomplished by Societies 
with which our people are accustomed to co-operate—well ; but 
no part of the work is to be neglected, because there is no 
Society ready to do it. This part of the work the Assembly 
does itself, through its Committees. The Church, through the 
Assembly, intends to see that all its work is done, using such 
agencies, voluntary or ecclesiastical, as may seem best in the 
providence of God, and so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the preferences and habits of our people. Upon this 
general view, there can be no question that our Church is 
rapidly settling. 


EDUCATION FOR THE MINIsTRY. 


The Report of the Permanent Committee on Education for 
the Ministry was read by Rev. Henry Darina, and referred 
to a Special Committee. 

The Committee subsequently reported, and as important 
changes are introduced, we quote the report in full. 


The Committee to whom was referred the Reports of the Committee on 
Education, and of the several Education Societies, co-operating with this 
Assembly, respectfully report, that, having carefully considered the Re- 
solutions proposed by the Committee on Education, they would recom- 
mend their adoption by the Assembly, with divers alterations and addi- 
tions, in the following form : 

Resolved, 1. That a Committee of fifteen ministers and members of the 
Presbyterian Church, of whom five shall be laymen, shall be appointed by 
the General Assembly, to be called the Permanent Committee on Educa- 
tion for the Ministry, seven, at least, of whom shall reside in or near the 
city of New York, which shall be the seat of its operations. Five mem- 
bers of this Committee shall constitute a quorum ; but for the election of 
a Secretary of Education, or for action upon his salary, a majority shall 
be necessary to constitute a quorum. 

Resolved, 2. This Committee, as thus constituted, shall divide itself 
into three equal classes ; the first, second, and third, whose terms of office 
shall expire respectively in one, two, and three years. The General As- 
sembly shall annually elect, after its first organization, five members of 
this committee for three years to fill such vacancies. It shall also fill any 
vacancy which may have occurred in the other classes. The Committee 
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shall have power to fill any vacancies, occurring in the interval between 
the sessions of the two Assemblies, for such an interval. 

Resolved, 3. The duties of the Assembly’s Committee shall be, to su- 
perintend the whole cause of Education in behalf of the Assembly; to 
appoint a General Secretary ; to determine his salary and direct his move- 
ments ; and also a Treasurer to take charge of the funds which may be 
collected and paid into the Treasury for the purposes of Education ; to 
devise and adopt such principles, rules and regulations, in reference to 
aiding Candidates for the ministry, as they shall deem proper and feasible; 
to receive and disburse funds raised within the bounds of the Presbyte- 
rian Church elsewhere, and, when so directed by the donors, to invest 
funds, for the purposes of ministerial Education ; to take the general over- 
sight of such beneficiaries as receive assistance directly from the Treasury 
of the Committee : to make a full annual report of all that has been done, 
so far as they can learn, throughout the Church in behalf of Education for 
the Ministry :—in a word to do all that is proper and necessary to the de- 
velopment of an educational spirit and activity throughout the Church, 
and the successful prosecution of this great and important cause of Chris- 
tian benevolence. 

Resolved, 4. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of Education to visit 
as far as may be, the Synods, Presbyteries and Churches throughout our 
bounds, for the purpose of awakening the interest and concentrating the 
energies of the whole Church ; to visit the Colleges and Seminaries where 
young men, aided by the Permanent Committee, are pursuing their 
studies, for the purpose of counsel and encouragement and for the pur- 
pose of presenting to young men the claims of the Ministry upon them ; 
to present the cause to the Churches and collect funds as directed by the 
Assembly’s Committee and to make a quarterly report, in writing, of his 
labors to the said Committee. 

Resolved, 5. The Treasurer of the Committee shall render quarterly ac- 
counts of all moneys received and disbursed; and he shall pay out no 
moneys unless thus directed by a written order of the Committee, which 
order or orders shall constitute his vouchers. 

Resolved 6. The Synods, Presbyteries and Churches are earnestly re- 
quested to co-operate with the Assembly’s Committee in a work of such 
urgent and inestimable importance ; to correspond with them on all points 
where mutnal sympathy and action are necessary to bring up the cause 
to its legitimate position in the prayers and efforts of God’s people ; to 
search out candidates for the ministry within their respective bounds, 
and to raise funds necessary for their support while in a course of prepa- 
ration for the sacred office. It is particularly urged upon them to take up 
an annual collection in behalf of the Education cause, which, if not re- 
quired within their own bounds, may be transmitted to the Treasury of 
the Assembly’s Committee, to be used for the support of such beneficia- 
ries as may be under their patronage. 

Resolved, 7. Synods, Presbyteries, and Churches may, at their own 
election, carry forward educational operations within their bounds, through’ 
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their own agencies and local organizations, and assist their young men 
directly from their own funds, and according to their own rules and regu- 
lations ; or operate through the Assembly’s Committee, contributing their 
funds to the general treasury, and placing their Candidates under the 
patronage and supervision of the said Committee. Where the former 
of these methods is adopted, it is very desirable that a yearly report be 
made to the permanent Committee, in order that the combined results of 
the whole cause may appear in the Committee’s annual report to the 
General Assembly. 

Résolved, 8. The Permanent Committee shall be empowered to make 
such arrangements with the Central American Education Society at New 
York, and the Philadelphia Education Society at Philadelphia, as shall 
insure, if possible, the harmonious co-operation of these Societies in the 
work of educating men for the Gospel ministry. 

Resolved, 9. It is recommended that the young men, aided by the As- 
sembly’s Committee, be ordinarily placed as soon as possible under the 
care of Presbyteries ; and that in all ordinary cases they be licensed, if 
convenient, by the Presbyteries to which they naturally belong. [See 
Form of Government, Chap. 14, See. 2.] 

Resolved, 10. That it be recommended, that the annual collection in aid 
of Education for the Ministry be taken up on the Sabbath succeeding the 
day of prayer for colleges; and it is also recommended, that an appro- 
priate sermon be preached on the occasion of that collection. 

Resolved, 11. That the Presbyteries be directed to report to the General 
Assembly the amounts contributed by the several churches under their care 
in aid of the education of young men for the ministry, and that said sums 
be placed in a separate column in the statistical minutes of the Assembly. 

The following were appointed the Education Committee, in accordance 
with the above resolutions: Rev. John J. Owen, D.D., Rev. George L. 
Prentiss, D.D., Rev. Asa D. Smith, D.D., Mr. Jesse W. Benedict, Mr. 
Anson G. Phelps, Mr. Joseph B. Sheffield, Mr. Walter S. Griffith, Mr. 
William A. Booth, Rev. John Jenkins, Rev. George Duffield, Jr., Hon. 
William Darling, Rev. Jonathan F. Stearns, D.D., Rev. Henry Smith, 
D.D., Rev. Harvey Curtis, and Hon. William Jessup, LL.D. 


It will be seen that the seat of the operations of the Com- 
mittee is changed from Philadelphia to New York, and a new 
Committee appointed. This was done with the cordial appro- 
bation of all concerned in Philadelphia. 


: 
| Forrran Missions. 
: 


The Report of the Permanent Committee on Foreign Mis- 
sions was presented by Rev. Jorn Parker, D.D. It con- 
cluded with the following recommendations : 


1. That the Committee immediately open a correspondence with all the 
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Ministers of their denomination in the Foreign Missionary field, and ad- 
vise them to organize themselves into Presbyteries, where it can be done 
consistently with harmony. 

2. That the Permanent Committee be instructed to inquire of the Board, 
[the A. B. C. F. M.,] whether two of their [the Presbyterian,] denomi- 
nation, might not properly be added to the Prudential Committee. 

3. To inquire, also, whether there might not be some portion of the 
Foreign Missionary field, entirely occupied by Presbyterian Ministers to 
develop our Presbyterian System. 


Our readers are aware that certain very serious questions are 
before the American Board, involving the very organism of 
their operations in foreign lands; they relate to the place which 
education is to occupy in the Missions, and to the ecclesiastical 
structure and government of the Mission Churches. After 
earnest debate in the Board, at a special meeting, the whole 
subject was referred to a Committee of thirteen, fairly com- 
posed of members from the Congregational, Presbyterian, and 
Dutch Reformed Churches. This Committee is to present its 
report at the regular meeting of the Board, which is to be held 
in next month. In view of this—as the debate, which was short 
and not very earnest, showed—it was thought best by the As- 
sembly to re-commit the Report, with the understanding that 
the Committee report to the next Assembly, as circumstances 
may then make it expedient. 

The Permanent Committee on Foreign Missions was then 
enlarged to correspond with the other Permanent Committees, 
the members chosen being mainly from the city of New York, 
and they were directed to divide themselves into three classes, 
one class to be annually elected. 

An interesting question, in this relation, was overtured by 
the Third Presbytery of New York. It will be understood by 
the action taken upon it which we quote. 


The Committee on the Polity of the Church made a report, which was 
adopted, and is as follows: 

The Third Presbytery of New York, by overture, inquire what order it 
would be proper for them to take with reference to a member who has 
been excluded from Christian fellowship by a Ministerial Association, 
under the patronage of the A.B.C.F.M., and dismissed from the service 
of that Board for immorality, and with whom a regular process of disci- 
pline by the Presbytery is difficult, on account of his distance from them 
and from any ecclesiastical body of our connection. The General Assem- 
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bly reply, that the ecclesiastical relations of the individual in question 
evidently remain unchanged by the action of persons not organized under 
any distinct form of government, and especially not guided by the prin- 
ciples of discipline to which he was subject; and the only correct course 
for the Presbytery to take, if they regard him as a proper subject of dis- 
cipline, is to pursue precisely the forms of process given in our Book of 
Discipline, however difficult or protracted the actual process may be. 


The name of the Committees of Publication, Education, 
Church Extension and Foreign Missions, by a vote of the As- 
sembly, was declared to be Permanent Committees. 


CoNSTITUTIONAL PoWER OVER SLAVEHOLDING. 


Although the documents, this year, are very long, we think 
it best to pursue our usual course in the Review, and insert the 
entire action of the Assembly on the subject of Slavery, with- 
out note or comment. 

Monday, May 19th. The Committee of the last Assembly, 
“on the Constitutional power of the Assembly over the subject 
of slaveholding in our Churches,” presented their report, which 
having been read, 

Rev. Anprew H. H. Boyp, D.D., a member of the Com- 
mittee, presented a minority report, which also was read. Both 
reports were accepted, and an extended discussion took place. 

The following gentlemen took part in the discussion : 

Those who debated the matter at considerable length were, Dr. 
Asa D. Situ, Juper Jessup, Dr. Wisner, Mr. Woops, Dr. 
Ross, Dr. Parker, Dr. Boyp, Dr. READ, and THe Moperaror. 

Those whose remarks were not extended were, OTIS ALLEN, 
Esq., Dr. BRAINERD, Dr. DurrieLD, Mr. BEEBE, Mr. Sco- 
FIELD, Mr. PritcHarD, Mr. Petrriz, Mr. GerRisH, Mr. Tur- 
LEY, Mr. Hottey, Dr. Naupatn, Mr. Warner, Mr. TINDALL, 
Mr. Spees, Mr. WILLIAMS, and perhaps others. 

The report of the Committee was then adopted, and is as 
follows : 

The Committee appointed by the last General Assembly “ to report to 
the next Assembly on the constitutional power of the Assembly over the 
subject of slaveholding in our churches,” respectfully submit the follow- 
ing report: ; 

It should be observed, at the outset, that the Committee are instructed 
to report on but a single point, that of “power.” The ‘question before 
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them is not what it may be wise for the Assembly to do. Not what, in a 
particular case, or in general,—authority being pre-supposed—would be 
for edification. But what is the power of the Assembly in the matter of 
slaveholding. This is a question which can be determined only by refer- 
ence to our Form of Government. The “power” on which we are to 
report is fitly designated as “‘ constitutional.” We are a constitutional 
body. No judicatory of our Church has any legitimate functions, save 
those which, either expressly or by clear implication, the Constitution 
confers. Emphatically should this be said of our highest judicatory, in 
view of the tendency of human nature, in ecclesiastical connections, to a 
grasping and tyrannous centralism. The one-man power at Rome is 
hardly more abhorrent to the genius of Presbyterianism, than would be a 
many-headed Papacy under the name and form of a General Assembly. 
It should be remembered, also, that as a visible Church, or particular de- 
nomination, our Constitution is the sole bond of our Union. We are 
united, externally and formally, only as that unites us. That, of course, 
must measure and limit the responsibility for each other which grows out 
of our union. No one part of our body can be held answerable for the 
evils in another, which, by the terms of our confederation, it has no 
power to reach. 

The Committee would further remark, that they do not feel themselves 
called on to preseht their views of the moral character of Slavery, or to 
re-argue the question whether slaveholding is, in any case, a disciplinable 
offence. They do not suppose that they were appointed with reference to 
that question. It was thoroughly discussed in the Assembly of 1850, and 
the conclusion reached, “that the holding of our fellow-men in the condi- 
tion of Slavery, except in those cases where it is unavoidable by the laws 
of the State, the obligations of guardianship, or the demands of humanity, 
is an offence in the proper import of that term, as used in the Book of 
Discipline, chapter 1, section 3, and should be regarded and treated in 
the same manner as other offences.” This. opinion has been re-affirmed, 
either expressly or virtually, by nearly every succeeding Assembly, in- 
cluding the last. Nor do the Committee anticipate, that any considerable 
portion of the present Assembly will either stand in doubt concerning it, 
or incline, in the least, to a retrograde course. The doctrine set forth at 
Detroit—set forth simply as a doctrine, and not as a law or judicial deci- 
sion—is yet, they judge, the settled view of our Church. Taking this for 
granted, their sole concern is with the relation of the Assembly to the 
matter. To determine this point, we have only to ascertain what are the 
constitutional powers of that body, in respect to disciplinable offences 
generally. 

Its functions, in this regard, we judge, are of two kinds, advisory and 
authoritative ; and between these there should be careful discrimination. 
The advisory fanction of the Assembly is of very wide scope. According 
to the Form of Government, chapter 12, section 5, they have the power of 
“reproving, warning, or bearing testimony against error in doctrine or 
immorality in practice, in any Church, Presbytery, or Synod,” and “ of 
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recommending * * reformation of manners * * through 
all the churches under their care.” This function of reproof may be 
exercised in reference to any evil grave enough to call for it. Nor is it 
an unimportant function. The testimony of such a body as the General 
Assembly, especially if unanimously given, must needs have great weight. 
It has, indeed, only’ a moral influence. It is not authoritative. It 
binds no other body, not even a succeeding Assembly. It binds no indi- 
vidual, yet cases are not unfrequent in which a moral influence of this 
sort, if not the only one that could be employed, is the most efficacious. 
It has greater power over the conscience, often, than the most stringent 
exercise of bare authority. 

As it respects the authoritadive function of the Assembly, or its power 
of discipline, that, we judge, can only be exercised in the forms and 
methods marked out in the Constitution. It is by no means coé€xtensive 
with its testifying power. As counsel or testimony has only a moral 
force, the manner in which it shall be put forth is wisely left to the dis- 
cretion of the Assembly. Not so with discipline. Concerning, as it does, 
the dearest rights and interests, it is of the highest importance that the 
mode of its exercise should be particularly prescribed. So we find it in 
our Form of Government. Every step is distinctly set forth, and the 
greatest care taken to guard all concerned against mistake and abuse. 
Nor is any exception made as to any particular class of offences. If 
slaveholding is in any case to be dealt with as a disciplinable matter, it 
must be in some one of the ways explicitly authorized in the Constitution. 

The methods in which the authoritative action of the Assembly may be 
invoked, as appears from the seventh chapter of the Book of Discipline, 
are four: By reference, by appeal, by complaint, and—to state that last, 
which, in the Book of Discipline, comes first—by general review and con- 
trol. The three processes first named, do not, of course, originate in the 
Assembly. Their inception is in a lower judicatory. In one or another 
of them, it is presumed, most of the matters which call for disciplinary 
action on the part of the highest judicatory, will, in due time, come before 
it. There is, however, a possibility of neglect in this regard, and, for 
such a contingency, our Constitution—framed with a wisdom best appre- 
ciated by those who have most thoroughly studied it—has made a specific 
provision. This provision is found in the section on “General Review 
and Control.” See Book of Discipline, chapter 7, section 1. 

Under this section, there are two methods in which any disciplinable 
offence—and slaveholding, of course, when it assumes that character— 
may be reached authoritatively by the Assembly. (1.) It may appear 
from the records of a Synod, as submitted for inspection, that there has 
been some wrong-doing or culpable omission in the matter. A case may 
have been incorrectly decided, or refused a hearing. Or it may be obvious 
that the records of some Presbytery have not, according to the 2d and 3d 
articles of this section, been properly disposed of. Or it may appear that 
the duty enjoined in the 6th article, that of citing a lower judicatory in a 
given contingency, has been entirely neglected. In cases of this sort, 
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there may be “ animadversion or censure,” or, according to article 3, the 
Synod “may be required to review and correct its proceedings.” (2.) 
“ Any important delinquency, or grossly unconstitutional proceedings,” 
not apparent from the records, may yet be charged against a Synod “by 
common fame.” It may be reported, for example, that, through some 
neglect of the Synod, “heretical opinions or corrupt practices” are ‘“al- 
lowed to gain ground,” or that “ offenders of a very gross character” are 
“suffered to escape.” See articles 5 and 6, of this same section. In such 
case, provided the rumor is of the character specified in the Book of Dis- 
cipline, chapter 3, section 5—for a process against a Synod should cer- 
tainly not be commenced on slighter grounds than against an individual— 
the Assembly “isto cite the judicatory alleged to have offended, to appear 
at a specified time and place, and to show what it has done, or failed to 
do, in the case in question ; after which the judicatory, thus issuing the 
citation, shall remit the whole matter to the delinquent judicatory, with a 
direction to take it up, and dispose of it-in a constitutional manner, or 
stay all further proceedings in the case, as circumstances may require.” 
See Book of Discipline, chapter 7, section 1, article 6. 

In view of the aforenamed and other provisions of okr Form of Govern- 
ment, touching the authority of the Assembly, two things are to be care- 
fully noted. 

1. It has no power to commence a process of discipline with an indi- 
vidual offender. That, by a just and wise arrangement, belongs to the 
Session in the case of a layman, to the Presbytery in the case of a minister. 
The disciplinary function of the Assembly, as to individuals, is simply 
appellate and revisionary. It is not the court of first, but of last resort. 

2. In the way of “general review and control,” it can reach directly 
only the judicatory next below—that is, the Synod. See Book of Disci- 
pline, chapter 7, section 1, article 6. Indirectly, indeed, the doings of 
other bodies may be involved. A Session may grossly neglect discipline, 
for example, and the record indication, or the common fame thereof, may 
not be properly heeded by the Presbytery. The fruit of this heedlessness, 
or the evidence of it in the Presbyterial records, may call forth no appro- 
priate action on the part of the Synod: and this may be brought, by the 
Synodical records, or by general rumor, to the knowledge of the Assembly. 
On the ground of either the record or the rumor, the Assembly may cite 
the Synod before them. Thus, mediately, may even a Session be reached, 
but not directly. ; 

Such are the metes and bounds which our Form of Government has 
prescribed, and which the Assembly may not overpass. It is quite pos- 
sible that, in connection with them, offenders of various sorts may some- 
times escape. To a human administration, of however divine a system, 
imperfection always pertains. Our Book of Discipline, indeed, (chapter 
3, section 3,) distinctly recognizes a class of cases in which, “ however 
grievous it may be to the pious to see an unworthy member in the Church, 
it is proper to wait until God, in his righteous providence, shall give fur- 
ther light.” Waiting may be rendered necessary by a lack of fidelity on 
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the part of the lower judicatories, as well as by a lack of evidence. We 
speak of it, of course, not as an actual, but only as a supposable case. 
And it may seem to some a great evil, that the General Assembly is not 
invested with larger powers. Yet it would be a greater evil, to allow any 
departure from the carefully devised processes of discipline set forth in 
the Constitution. To permit the Assembly to adopt, at its pleasure, new 
processes—to suit its own powers to real or fancied exigencies—would 
not only invest it with legislative functions ; but would virtually annul 
the Constitution, and transform the highest judicatory of the Church into 
an overshadowing ecclesiastical despotism. 

It has, indeed, been urged—though we see not with what reason—that 
the advisory function of the Assembly, or its power of bearing testimony, 
implies the authority necessary to enforce that testimony. Is there, then, 
no just and salutary distinction between persuasion and compulsion ? 
Must the two be ever conjoined? Are there no cases in which a simple 
moral power may, in the nature of things, be most potent? Must the 
Assembly utter no counsels which are not to be interpreted as mandatory 
and coercive? If they may enforce all their counsels, how are they to do 
it? By processes which they themselves devise—extra constitutional 
processes? Or are they to be held to the provisions of the Book of Disci- 
pline? They have, it is true, the right, according to the Form of Govern- 
ment, chapter 12, section 5, of “attempting,” as well as “recommending, 
reformation of manners.” But the attempt must be made, if discipline is 
to be involved, only in the method prescribed in the Constitution. ‘To all 
desirable ends, the Committee believe that method will be found adequate; 
especially as connected with that testifying and reproving function so 
often exercised in time past, and which, by a body like the Assembly, can 
never be wisely exercised but with salutary results. 

ALBERT Barnes, 

Asa D. Smiru, 

Wu. Jessup, 
Aveustus P, Hascatu. 


The Assembly also resolved to put upon its minutes the report of the 
minority of the same Committee, which is as follows : 

The undersigned, a member of the Committee appointed by the last 
General Assembly, “to report to this Assembly on the constitutional 
power of the Assembly over the subject of slaveholding in our churches,” 
being constrained to differ from the majority of the Committee, begs leave 
to submit the following report: 

The undersigned takes pleasure in saying, that most of the views 
expressed in the majority report meet his concurrence. The principles 
therein stated, by which the General Assembly is to be governed in its 
action with reference to what are recognized as offences by the Constitu- 
tion of the Church, are clearly presented in the Book of Discipline. The 
process is the same in regard to all offences stated to be such in the Con- 
fession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church. The General Assembly has 
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the power as an advisory body, of reforming, warning, or bearing testi- 
mony against any error in doctrine or immorality in practice it pleases, 
whether that error or immorality is referred to in our Confession or not; 
but that reproof and testimony can have no authoritative or binding effect 
upon the lower judicatories. As a judicial body, the General Assembly 
has the power to decide all cases of offence brought before it for adjudi- 
cation, whether by reference, or complaint, or appeal from a lower judi- 
eatory. As a Court of Review, it can require Synods to review and cor- 
rect any proceedings in regard to offences that may have been irregular, 
or not in accordance with the Constitution. In the same capacity it can 
cite before its bar a Synod to answer to the charge of allowing “ heretical 
opinions or corrupt practices to gain ground,” provided common rumor 
such as is specified in chap. 3, sec. 5, of the Book of Discipline, charges 
the Synod with such delinquency. The Assembly cannot originate disci- 
pline, nor can it act directly upon any other judicatory than the Synod. 
But if the Synod omits to require of a Presbytery to-see that the Session 
takes cognizance of alleged “heretical opinions or corrupt practices,” 
then the Assembly ¢an cite the Synod to appear before it to answer to the 
charge of delinquency in duty ; ‘‘ after which the whole matter is to be 
referred to the Synod, with the direction to take it up, and dispose of it in 
a constitutional manner, or stay all further proceedings in the case, as 
circumstances may require.” Chapter 7, Section 1, Article 6. The 
lower judicatory would be bound to consider the subject ordered by the 
Assembly to be investigated, but the issue of the case is still left with the 
lower judicatory. Ifthe Synod should judge. after considering the sub- 
ject, that no further action on the part of the Presbytery or Session is 
called for, it has the constitutional right to stay all further proceedings. 
It has discharged its obligation to the Assembly when it has taken up the 
subject for consideration. The Assembly has gone to the extent of its 
power, when it has directed the lower judicatory to consider it. The 
final issue of the matter, according to the Constitution of the Church, is 
now left to the lower courts. _ 

These Constitutional principles, in regard to offences, are, in substance, 
recognized in the report of the majority of the Committee. In the views 
expressed by the majority on this branch of the subject, the undersigned 
cordially concurs. 

The undersigned likewise concurs in the sentiment, which he under- 
stands is implied in, the second resolution adopted by the Assembly in 
Detroit, and which he has the assurance is the opinion of the majority of 
the Committee, that slaveholding is not a sin per se; and cannot, there- 
fore, on this ground, be made a subject of discipline. The undersigned 
also readily admits that slaveholding, like every other relation in life, is a 
» sin in the sight of God, when it is inconsistent with the demands of hu- 
manity. In his view of the subject, the exceptions stated in the second 
resolution, adopted in Detroit, will cover at least the vast majority of 
cases, if not every case, of slaveholding in the land. He considers that, 
in the present condition of the colored population in the slayeholding 
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States, the law of love and the obligations of guardianship demand, that 
the relation of master and servant should exist, until some scheme, in the 
Providence of God, is devised, by which the white and colored population 
can be separated, and the latter be, not merely in name, but actually, in- 
vested with all the rights and privileges of freemen. The undersigned, 
therefore, does not dissent from the sentiment implied in the Detroit reso- 
lutions, and in the report of the majority of the Committee, that slavehold- 
ing is a sin in the sight of God, if it exists in violation of the obligations 
of guardianship, or of the demands of humanity. 

The ground of the undersigned’s objections to the Detroit resolutions, 
and to their indorsement by the majority of the Committee is two-fold. 

1. Because, in his view, neither the General Assembly, nor any other 
Court of the Church, has the power to regard and treat that as an offence, 
in the sense in which the term is used in the Book of Discipline, which is 
not specifically stated to be such in the Confession of Faith of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

2. Because the interpretation of the Constitution is a judicial act; and, 
inasmuch as the Assembly can exercise its judicial power, in regard to 
offences, only with reference to a case brought before it from a lower court 
by reference, complaint, or appeal, or as a Court of Review, and as the 
Assembly at Detroit was not called upon to decide a judicial case, or to 
act as a Court of Review, that body transcended its power, when it de- 
clared slaveholding to be in certain circumstances an offence, in the sense 
in which the term is used in the Book of Discipline. 

In proof of the first position, it may be observed, that it is a principle 
clearly recognized, both in ecclesiastical and civil governments, that a 
Court can only exercise the powers which are specifically granted to it by 
the Constitution. In legislative bodies, powers of a general nature may 
exist. This must, of necessity, be the case. It must be left discretionary 
with the body to determine how a general power may be exercised. No 
constitution can provide for every contingency that may arise, and that 
may require the exercise of legislative authority. Hence, powers of a 
general nature are, for the most part, granted to legislative bodies. It is 
not so, however, with the judiciary. Its powers are specifically mentioned. 
‘They are never of a general nature. The offences over which the Court 
is to exercise authority, and the penalty to be inflicted, in the event of 
their commission, are distinctly stated. If the legislative authority has 
failed to provide for certain offences that may exist in a community, its 
neglect cannot invest the Court with the right, under the general power 
. of interpreting the Constitution, to declare an act an offence which is not 
distinctly exhibited as such, either in the Constitution or laws of the 
State. However desirable it may be to punish an individual for what the 
community may regard as an offence, he cannot be arraigned by the 
Court, so long as the Legislature does not interpose and provide by enact- 
ment for the particular offence. The Court would be regarded as guilty 
of a gross assumption of power, and as taking into its hands what belongs 
to the legislative department of government, if it should condemn as an 
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offence what neither the Constitution nor the laws so declare. Its province 
is to interpret the Constitution and laws; but in doing so it cannot go 
beyond their literal import. It cannot, in virtue of its constructive 
power, authoritatively declare that to be an offence, under any circum- 
stances, to which neither the Constitution nor the laws of the State make 
the slightest allusion. 

The application of these general remarks to the subject under consider- 
ation is obvious. It will be conceded, that the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church possesses no legislative power, in the proper accept- 
ance of that term. It cannot make laws which are binding upon the 
consciences of the members of the Church. It will also be admitted that 
the Confession of Faith nowhere directly alludes to slaveholding as an 
offence. The subject is not referred to in any part of the book. With 
these concessions, it may be asked, on what ground can the General 
Assembly claim the posver to pronounce slaveholding, under any circum- 
stances, an offence in the sense in which that term is used in the Book of 
Discipline? Can this, the highest court of the Church, authoritatively 
pronounce anything an offence it pleases, when not a word is said upon 
the subject in the Confession of Faith? 

The second resolution passed by the Assembly at Detroit, and indorsed 
by a majority of the Committee, implies that the Assembly has this 
power; and in confirmation of this opinion it is urged: 1. That the Book 
of Discipline gives only a general definition of the word offence, leaving 
it to the Assembly, as the highest court of the Church, to determine what 
acts come under this definition. It is said, that is a constitutional ques- 
tion, to be decided by the Assembly. Does the word offence include slave- 
holding in any case; and if so,in what? In reply, the undersigned 
would remark, that, whilst it is true that the Book of Discipline gives only 
a general definition of the word offence, (and how could it be otherwise ?) 
the standards of the Church do not leave it to the judicatories to decide 
what particular acts come under this definition. It will not be pretended 
that the confession of Faith directly confers such powers upon the judica- 
tories of the Church. It is wholly inferential. In the view of the under- 
signed, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, which are a part of our 
standards, and are as obligatory as any other, were designed to be 
expositions of what, in the judgment of the Church, constitute truth 
and error. It is true, the Assembly has the power to determine the 
import of the words involved in the general definition of offence, as 
given in the Book of Discipline. But it is a totally distinct ques- 
tion, whether it has the power to apply that definition to particular 
cases. The former-is a power given to the Assembly asa Court. The 
latter it possesses only so far as the standards of the Church designate 
particular acts as offences. The Book of Discipline gives the following 
definition of an offence: “An offence is any thing, in the principles or 
practice of a church member, which is contrary to the Word of God, and 
which, if it be not in its own nature sinful, may tempt others to sin, or 
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mar their spiritual edification.” If this language is to be taken without 
limitation, it is evident there is no relation in life which may not be con- 
sidered an offence, in the sense in which the term is used in the Book of 
Discipline. The relation of husband and wife, of parent and child, and of 
master and servant in the free States, is found oftentimes to exist, in cir- 
cumstances in which those sustaining it are tempted to sin, and are daily 
conscious that it “mars their spiritual edification.” Are we, therefore, 
to infer, that those who sustain these relations, under such circumstances, 
are chargeable with an offence, in the sense in which that term is used in 
the Book of Discipline? Or does it belong to any court of the Church to 
determine whether these relations, existing in such circumstances, are 
an offence? Surely not. And yet, if this general definition gives to the 
General Assembly the power to declare slaveholding an offence, because 
in some instances the relations may tempt to sin, there is no conceivable 
reason why the same may not be predicated of every relation in life. In 
this connection, however, it is important to observe, that, in order to as- 
certain what are the principles and practices of church members which 
are contrary to the Word of God, or which, though not in their own nature 
sinful, may tempt others to sin, we are directed in the section in the Book 
of Discipline, immediately following the one containing the definition of 
an offence to look—where? To the General Assembly? Not atall. But 
to the Scriptures, and the regulations and practice of the Church. ‘“ Ne- 
thing, therefore, it is said, ought to be considered an offence, which can- 
not be proved to be such from Scripture, or from the regulations and 
practice of the Church, founded on Scripture.” And who are to determine 
what are the teachings of Scripture in regard to what may be charged as 
offences, in the sense in which the term is used in the Book of Discipline ? 
Is it left to every Session, or Presbytery, or Synod, or General Assembly, 
to decide what the Scriptures teach on the subject of offences? Or was 
the Confession of Faith, including the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, 
and that alone, designed to be an exposition of what the Presbyterian 
Church regarded as taught in the Word of God on this subject? The 
undersigned considers the latter view the only one that can be reconciled 
with the spirit of our Constitution. 

2. But it may be said that, according to the Constitution, “To the 
General Assembly belongs the power of deciding in all controversies re- 
specting doctrine and discipline; or reproving, warning, or bearing testi- 
mony against error in doctrine, or immorality in practice, in any Church, 
Presbytery, or Synod, and of superintending the concerns of the whole 
Church.” Sec. 5, Ch. 12, F. of G. From this language it is inferred 
that, if the General Assembly regard slaveholding in certain cases “an 
immorality in practice,” it has the power to declare it to be an offence in 
the sense in which the term is used in the Book of Discipline. The un- 

-_dersigned cannot admit the justice of this inference, It doubtless belongs 
to the Assembly to decide all controversies respecting doctrine and prac- 
tice, and of superintending the concerns of the whole Church. But the 
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question is, how is the Assembly to exercise its power in this respect? 
This section does not answer the question. We learn, however, from 
other parts of the Constitution, that the mode in which this power is to be 
exercised is distinctly specified ;—so that it is not left to the Assembly to 
determine, either what is an error in doctrine, or an immorality in prac- 
tice, or by what method it shall decide controversies respecting doctrine 
and practice, and superintend the concerns of the whole Church. The 
Assembly, like every other judicatory of the Church, in exercising the 
authority with which it has been intrusted, is to be guided by the express 
provisions of the Constitution. Its power to decide controversies respect- 
ing doctrine and practice, and to bear testimony against what it may con- 
sider an error in doctrine or an immorality in practice, does not involve 
the right to regard that as heresy, or an offence, which is not condemned 
as such by the standards of the Church. If such power belongs to the 
Assembly, who is secure from the accusation of heresy, or immorality in 
practice? The opinion of the Assembly, instead of the Confession of 
Faith, then becomes the standard of orthodoxy and morality. And as 
the Assembly is a delegated body, and is generally composed of different 
members at each successive meeting, there may be as many opposite ex- 
pressions of opinions as there are meetings of the body. What one As- 
sembly would declare ‘“‘an error in doctrine and immorality in practice,” 
another might regard as truth, and free from the charge of immorality. 
In this age of progress and wild fanaticism, theories and practices might 
be authoritatively announced to the Assembly as essential to truth and 
virtue, which the greater part of evangelical Christians would consider 
pernicious errors, and most immoral in their tendency. With such power 
granted to it, nothing else would be wanting to invest the Assembly with 
all the attributes of an oligarchy, as supreme in its control of the minis- 
ters and members of the Church, and possessed of power as tyrannical, 
as that which ever distinguished an ecclesiastical council of Rome! With 
such a power, the Assembly might disregard the plain provision of the 
Constitution, making it imperative to send down overtures to the Presby- 
teries for their adoption, before any change in that instrument can be 
effected. Under a general power of interpreting the Constitution, it would 
virtually be enacting a law respecting errors in doctrine and practice, 
when confessedly no allusion is made to either in the Confession of Faith, 
and when the Presbyteries, according to the plain language of the Consti- 
tution, are the only law-making power known to the Presbyterian Church. 
Surely, then, this interpretation of this section of the Form of Govern- 
ment is incorrect. The undersigned understands it, as giving to the 
General Assembly the power to decide controversies, respecting what the 
standards of the Church expressly declare to be errors in doctrine and 
immoralities in practice. And if the Assembly bears its testimony against 
what it may consider as heresy or sin, but to which our standards make 
no allusion, it must be in virtue of its advisory power. But that error in 
doctrine or immorality in practice, whether real or imaginary, cannot be 
regarded as heresy or an offence, in the sense in which the term is used 
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in the Book of Discipline. In order to this, we repeat it, it must be dis- 
tinctly condemned as such in the standards of the Church; otherwise 
there is no security for any minister or member of the Church, against 
the precipitate or unauthorized action of the highest judicatory of the 
Church. 

The undersigned, therefore, dissents from the action of the Assembly at 
Detroit on the subject of slaveholding, which is indorsed by a majority of 
the Committee, because slaveholding is not alluded to in the Confession 
of Faith of the Presbyterian Church, and for this reason the relation itself 
between master and servant cannot be an offence, whatever may be the 
circumstances in which it exists, in the sense in which that term is used 
in the Book of Discipline. 

It may be said, however, that although slaveholding, existing in certain 
circumstances, is not directly prohibited in the standards of the Church, 
yet oppression is distinctly stated to be a violation of the eighth command- 
ment, and as slaveholding involves oppression, it is an offence in the 
sense in which the term is used in the Book of Discipline, and therefore 
can be made a subject of discipline. 

The undersigned readily admits, that if slaveholding and oppression are 
synonymous terms—if, according to the obvious, well-understood, and 
established meaning of the term oppression, it enters essentially into slave- 
holding, so that the latter cannot exist without it, then every case of 
slaveholding on the part of the members of the Presbyterian Church is 
an offence in the sense in which the term is used in the Book of Disci- 
pline. For, although the term slaveholding may not be used, still if 
oppression is a synonymous word, according to the acknowledged rules of 
interpreting language, then the thing—the relation itself—is direetly pro- 
hibited; and, according to the principle we have exhibited, an individual 
sustaining this relation may be prosecuted before the proper judicatory 
for oppression. As the offenoe must be specifically stated, oppression is 
the sin for which he must be disciplined. 

The undersigned would observe, in regard to this position, that, 
however it may be with those who believe that slaveholding is a sin in 
itself, no advocate of the Detroit resolutions can consistently base the 
power of the General Assembly of the Church to make slaveholding a 
matter for discipline, on the ground, either that oppression and slave- 
holding are synonymous terms, or that the former is necessarily involved 
in the latter. The action at Detroit implies that there are cases of slave- 
holding which are not an offence, either in the sight of God or of man. 
Oppression, however, is always asin. It is as much a sin per se as blas- 
phemy or idolatry. No circumstances in which it is practised can justify 
it. It does not enter, therefore, essentially into slaveholding ; and hence 
it follows that slaveholding cannot, on this ground, be made a subject of 
discipline by any Court of the Church. But, admitting that slaveholding 
cannot be made a subject of discipline, because it is synonymous with 
oppression, or necessarily implies it, it may be asked—did not the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, when it adopted the Confession of 
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Faith as its standard, intend to include slaveholding under the term op- 
pression, so that it can be the subject of discipline if the Court of the 
Church, to which is intrusted the power to try offences, should think pro- 
per to regard it in the same light? The undersigned admits, that, if it 
can be proved by documentary evidence, such as cannot be questioned, 
that, when the Confession of Faith was adopted by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, slaveholding in any case was intended to be 
included under the term oppression, then slaveholding exists under the 
circumstances specified, and the individual sustaining the relation may be 
prosecuted under the charge of oppression. It is proper to judge of the 
import of the terms of the Constitution by the manifest intent of its 
framers, or of those who first adopted it. The undersigned then would 
ask, where is the evidence that the first General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, or that the Synod preceding the first General Assembly, 
designed to include slaveholding under the term oppression, when they 
adopted the Confession of Faith as their standard? So far from such evi- 
dence being on record, the circumstances connected with the formation of 
the first General Assembly, and the history of the Synod preceding it, 
would lead to the conclusion that those judicatories could not have under- 
stood the term oppression to include slaveholding. When the General 
Assembly was first organized, twelve out of the thirteen States were slave- 
holding States. A considerable portion of the members of the Assembly 
represented churches existing in those States; and it is not an unreason- 
able supposition that some of the members of that body were slaveholders. 
Can it be possible that they intended to include slaveholding—the mere 
relation of master and slave—under the term oppression ; or to intimate 
that the relation itself, existing under any circumstances, could be a bar 
to Christian communion, and could be a subject of discipline? The un- 
dersigned is persuaded, that, if such an idea had been entertained and 
expressed, the General Assembly would not have been organized in 1789. 
He is constrained, therefore, to believe that no one is justified in inferring, 
from the use of the term oppression, the right of any judicatory of the 
Church to regard slaveholding, in any case, an offence in the sense in 
which the term is used in the Book of Discipline. In denying to the 
General Assembly the power to regard slaveholding, in any case, an 
offence in the sense in which the term is used in the Book of Discipline, 
it is proper to observe, that we concede that the abuses of this relation, 
like those of every other relation in life, when brought before the Assem- 
bly in the way prescribed by the Constitution, may be treated as offences 
in the sense in which the term is used in the Book of Discipline. Cruelty, 
correcting inferiors unduly, withholding from them what is necessary to 
subsistence and comfort, and disregarding the spiritual interests of those 
committed to our care, are sins prohibited in the standards of the Presby- 
terian Church ; and may, therefore, be made subjects of discipline, whether 
they exist in connection with slaveholding, or the relation of husband and 
wife, of parent and child, or of master and apprentice. The undersigned 
considers, that there is an obvious distinction between slayeholding and 
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the evils incident to the relation ; and that, whilst the latter, being pro- 
hibited in the standards of the Church, may be the subject of discipline, 
the former, not being referred to in the Confession of Faith, cannot be 
treated as an offence in any case. The master, to whom a child is bound 
as an apprentice, may treat him cruelly; and, if he is a member of the 
Church, he may be disciplined by the Church Session for cruelty. But 
who would say that he is liable to the discipline of the Church for sus- 
taining the relation itself? The husband and parent may be chargeable 
before a church judicatory, for cruel treatment towards his wife and child- 
ren. But can a lawful marriage and parental relation exist, in any cir- 
cumstances that would render the individual subject to discipline for 
sustaining the relation? There may be circumstances, when individuals 
would commit sin in the sight of God by entering into the marriage rela- 
tion. But the Church judicatory can take cognizance only of the abuses 
of the relation, and not of the relation itself. 

In referring to these various relations in life, the undersigned would 
not be understood as placing slaveholding upon an equal footing with 
them in every respect. His object is to illustrate a principle that he con- 
siders vital to the question under consideration, to wit: that, while a de- 
linquency in performing the duties arising from the relation of master 
and servant, and which are designated in the standards of the Church, 
may render a slaveholder liable to the discipline of the Church, he cannot, 
under any circumstances, be disciplined for sustaining the relation itself. 
The essential idea of slaveholding is, that one individual is invested with 
the right of exercising legal power over the service of another without 
his consent; or to express the sentiment in the language of a distinguish- 
ed author of our Church, it is ‘ the exacting of personal services without 
consent.” It is a relation established by the laws of the land, and is re- 
cognized in the Word of God as existing among the members of the 
Church under the Old Testament dispensation, and among those whom 
the Apostles admitted into the Christian Church. It is implied, in the 
resolutions passed by the Assembly at Detroit, that the relation in itself 


is not sinful. It may be abused, and, like other innocent relations in life, , 


it may be entered into through improper motives, which may render the 
individual criminal in the sight of God. If the master abuses his au- 
thority by a cruel treatment of his servants, he is as subject to the disci- 
pline of the Church, as is the husband for the cruel treatment of his wife, 
-or the parent for the unmerciful conduct towards his child. In the view 
of. the undersigned, it was in consequence of overlooking this distinction 
between a relation that is confessedly innocent in itself, and the wicked 
-abuses of that relation, that the Assembly at Detroit was led to declare 
slaveholding, in certain circumstances, an offence in the sense in which 
that term is used in the Book of Discipline. Had the Assembly declared 
that the abuses of the slaveholding relation—such as may exist in other 
relations in life, and not the relation itself—was an offence in the sense 
in which the term is used in the Book of Discipline, whilst the under- 
signed would consider the mode in which the declaration was made irre- 
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gular, the sentiment itself would meet his concurrence. He recognizes 
the right of the lower judicatories, to institute discipline against a slave- 
holder for cruelty towards his slaves: and the right of the General As- 
sembly to issue a judicial case involving the charge of cruelty, brought 
regularly before it, or upon the basis of common rumor. If a Synod 
neglects to enjoin upon its presbyteries, to institute inquiry as to cruelties 
alleged to be practised by its members, it can be cited to appear before 
the Assembly to answer to the charge of delinquency ; and the Assembly, 
if they think proper to do so, can enjoin upon the Synod to consider the 
subject, and to issue it as, in the view of the Synod, circumstances may 
require. This, in the judgment of the undersigned, is the extent of the 
power conferred by the Constitution upon the Assembly in reference to 
slaveholding, and to other innocent relations in life. The abuses of the 
relation may be treated as offences, when the charge is brought before 
the Assembly in the way prescribed by the Constitution, but not the rela- 
tion itself. 

The second objection to the resolutions passed by the Assembly at De- 
troit (to which the undersigned would briefly advert) is, that the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution is a judicial act; and, inasmuch as the Assem- 
bly can exercise its judicial power with respect to offences only when a 
case is brought before it from a lower court, by reference, complaint, or 
appeal, or as a Court of Review—and as the Assembly at Detroit was not 
called upon to decide a judicial case, or to act as a Court of Review, that 
body transcended its power, when it declared slaveholding, in certain 
eases, to be an offence, in the sense in which the term is used in the Book 
of Discipline. That the interpretation of the Constitution by a Court of 
the Church is a judicial act will not be questioned ; for a body possessing 
both advisory and judicial power, to interpret the Constitution in its ad- 
visory capacity, would be an anomaly in the history of well-ordered gov- 
ernments. In the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, provision is 
made for securing a judicial decision of the General Assembly, in respect 
to other cases than offences, by overtures rom the lower courts. Hence, 
when the Assembly interprets the Constitution, in reference to the sub- 
jects brought before it by these overtures, it acts in a judicial capacity. 
But neither the Constitution, nor the practice of previous General As- 
semblies, authorizes the Assembly to interpret the Constitution in regard 
to offences, unless either a case of discipline is brought before the body 
by reference, or complaint, or appeal; or unless the Assembly acts as a 
Court of Review. 

Apart, therefore, from the anomalous proceedings of a Court of the 
Church declaring abstractly what is an offence in the sense in which the 
term is used in the Book of Discipline, the undersigned considers that the 
Assembly in Detroit transcended its power in making this declaration, 
when there was no judicial case presented for its decision, and when it 
was not called upon to act as a Court of Review. 

For these reasons the undersigned, whilst he cordially concurs in the 
views of the majority of the Committee as to the mode in which offences 
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recognized in the Constitution are to be brought before the Assembly, be- 
lieves that the action of the Assembly at Detroit, which is sanctioned by 
the majority, was a violation both of the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution of the Church. In his judgment, it is the assertion of a principle 
which, if carried out to its legitimate results, would place the rights and 
character of every minister and private member of the Church in the 
hands of an irresponsible court, governed by prejudice and caprice, and 
acting without regard to the written Constitution by which all profess to 
be controlled. It would justify a Southern Session or Presbytery in dis- 
_ciplining a member or minister for Abolition sentiments, if the promul- 
gation of such views should be regarded as pernicious in their tendency, 
and thus inconsistent with the demands of humanity. It would subject 
a Millenarian or an anti-Millenarian to a prosecution for heresy, accord- 
ing as his Presbytery would consider the one or the other in that light. 
In a word, it is a principle which, if acted upon, would be utterly sub- 
versive of the foundation upon which the Presbyterian Church rests—to 
wit: A written Constitution, designating distinctly what, in the view of 
the Church, is essential to Orthodoxy and morality. 

The following resolutions express the views of the undersigned, as pre- 
sented in this report: 

Resolved, That the General Assembly, in virtue of its advisory power, 
can bear its testimony against anything it may regard as a sin in the 
sight of God, but that testimony has no authoritative or binding effect 
upon the lower judicatories. 

Resolved, That the General Assembly can regard nothing as heresy, or 
an offence in the sense in which that term is used in the Book of Disci- 
pline, which is not distinctly stated to be such in the Confession of Faith 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Resolved, That as slaveholding is not alluded to either directly or indi- 
rectly, in the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church, the relation 
itself of master and servant cannot, in any ease, be a cause of discipline 
before any judicatory. 

Resolved, That eruelties, in the common acceptation of the term, 
practised by those sustaining the relation of masters to servants, being 
directly prohibited in the Confession of Faith, may be cause of discipline, 
as well as when practised by those sustaining other innocent relations 
in life. 

Resolved, That the General Assembly cannot interpret the Constitution 
of the Church in regard to offences, unless a case is brought before it from 
a lower court, by reference, complaint, or appeal; or unless the Assembly 
acts as a Court of Review. 

Resolved, That if a judicial case, involving what the Constitution of 
the Church specifies as an offence, is brought regularly before the As- 
sembly by a lower court, it belongs to the Assembly to issue the case; 
and if the Assembly is well informed that a Synod countenances the pre- 
valence of what the Confession of Faith represents as “heretical senti- 
ments and corrupt practices,” it can cite the Synod to its bar, and re- 
quire it to take up the subject and consider it; but it is left with the 
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Synod to determine, whether to require the Presbytery to take further 
action in the matter, or to stay all further proceedings as circumstances 
may require. 

A. H. H. BOYD. 

Rev. Tuornton A. Mitts presented for himself and others a Protest 
which having been read was ordered to be placed upon the minutes, and, 
is as follows: 

The undersigned respectfully protest against the action of the General 
Assembly, in ordering the report of the minority of the Committee on the 
constitutional power of the Assembly, with reference to slaveholding in 
our churches, to be placed upon the minutes, for the following reasons : 

1, It is without precedent. If we are correctly informed, when a ma- 
jority report has been adopted by the Assembly, no counter minority re- 
port has ever been placed beside it on the minutes. 

2. It is calculated to place the Assembly, in a false position, and 
create serious misapprehension. The act was avowedly done as a matter 
of courtesy; yet to many, it will appear to imply a doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of the resolutions on slaveholding, adopted by the General As- 
sembly which met at Detroit in 1850. These resolutions undoubtedly 
express the sentiments of our Church, and of a great majority of this As- 
sembly ; and from them we are persuaded there can be no retrocession. 

3. The three leading positions of the minority report, viz. 

[1.] That the Assembly has no ultimate controlling power over the 
Synod. 

[2.] That nothing, which is not specifically stated as an offence in our 
constitution, can be judicially treated as such ; 

[3.] That the action of the Assembly, which met at Detroit, was judi- 
cial in its character, and therefore improper ;— 

We consider as unsound; and the placing of them upon the minutes, 
calculated to convey a false impression as to the attitude of the Assembly. 
These positions evidently found no favor with a very large mojority of 
the body. 

Gro. W. WarNER, THornton A. MILLs, FE. Benepict, 

S. M. CLement, S. T. Spear, Grorce E. Day, 

RosweE.. TENNEY, H. Curtis, .  Gerorce P. Tinpatt, 

Oris ALLEN, Tos. Lipprncort, Wu. H. WiiiaMs, 

N. C. Rosryson, J. C. CAMPBELL, Henry Van BeErceEn, 

B. S. Hotes, Epwarp ScorieE.p, C. H. MarsHatt, 

O. A. Cooper, J. B. Birrincer, Witiram Waitt, JR., 

M. Bricuam, S. P. Hixprera, E. B. Fancuer, 

M. Bosworrtu, Lucran C. Forp, Natuan Bourton, 

L. Hi. Fetiows, Wm. Hamitton, S. Baker, 

J. N. Spracue M. F. Lresenav, R. Dunnine, 

Grorce E. Pierce, Asa D. Smira, M. W. Crate, 

J. B. Preston, Samus. H. Hatt, Wa. W. WIititaMs, 

L. F. Larne, Jno. M. Bisnop, Wx. 8. Hucerns, 

Aze. Lyman, Joun GERRISH, Wx. ALLine. 

Jno. B. Hatt, Henry SHeEpp, 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


The Address made by Rev. R. S. Storrs,.D.D., the dele- 
gate from the General Association of New York, containing 
some views on the subject of correspondence between ecclesias- 
tical bodies of which the Assembly did not approve, and the 
manner of the Address, especially in view of the action of the 
Association presented to the Assembly at St. Louis, not being 
agreeable, the subject of further correspondence with that 
body, was referred to a Committee, consisting of Jupaz Jus- 
sup, Dr, Beman, Mr. Mitts, Dr. Boyp and Dr. Apams. The 
Committee reported the following, which was adopted : 


The Committee to whom was referred the question of the ecclesiastical 
relations of this Assembly with the General Assoeiation of New York, 
report: 

That they understand that our Congregational brethren of New York, 
by their resolution communicated to the General Assembly at St. Louis, 
and by the statements of their Delegate on the floor of this Assembly, 
affirm, that one of the reasons for continuing their correspondence with 
this Assembly is, that they may reprove and rebuke them for not doing 
what is deemed a proper duty, or for doing what may by the Association 
be deemed improper. 

To such a position the Committee can give no assent. The fraternal 
intercourse and interchange of delegates are for entirely different pur- 
poses. They have not been and cannot be maintained upon such grounds. 
We correspond for the purpose of codperating in the great work in which 
we are mutually engaged. The modus operandi belongs exclusively to 
each. What may or may not be done by either body, in the prosecution 
of its legitimate business, and in carrying forward its own work, not af- 
fecting the rights and interests of the others, is not a subject of censure 
or rebuke ; and the holding of such correspondence, with a view to the 
exercise of such censure, is a manifest breach of that comity, which is 
indispensable to the proper intercourse of two ecclesiastical bodies of 
equal standing. 

Your Committee therefore recommend the adoption of the following re- 
solution : 

Resolved, That our Delegate to that Association, while expressing the 
wishes of this Assembly to maintain Christian and fraternal fellowship, 
and the free interchange of a correspondence with our Congregational 
brethren, be instructed to state to our brethren, that we can admit no right 
of theirs, by virtue of that correspondence, to review our proceedings, or 
to reprove or rebuke us for what we may or may not do. 

We do not claim or propose the exercise of any such right on the part 
of this Assembly. 
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The Assembly voted to open a correspondence with the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church; and the 
Rev. John Jenkins was appointed as Principal, and Rev. Con- 
way P. Wing, Alternate, to attend the next meeting. 


CHANTING THE PSALMS. 


A memorial was presented from the Presbytery of Detroit, 
on the subject of Psalmody, which was referred to a Special 
Committee, whose report was adopted as follows: 


The Committee to whom was referred the memorial of the Presbytery 
of Detroit, on the subject of introducing the Book of Psalms, as found in 
our English translation of the Bible, to be arranged agreeably to the 
Hebrew parallelism for the occasional use of the churches in the praise of 
their worshiping assemblies, present the following report : 

Whereas, it is desired that the General Assembly authorize and recom- 
mend the occasional use, as the churches may see fit, of the Book of 
Psalms properly arranged agreeably to our common English translation, 
as matter for the praise of the churches in their worshiping assemblies ; 

And whereas, some books for this purpose have been prepared by dif- 
ferent persons and musical teachers, which do not fully meet the wants 
and wishes expressed on this subject, the indiscriminate use of which may 
lead to results not desirable ; 

Therefore, Resolved, That the General Assembly approve of and recom- 
mend the object proposed. 

Resolved, also, That the General Assembly deem it very desirable, and 
recommend, that our congregations generally should feel it to be both 
their duty and their privilege, to take part in the public praise of God in 
vocal song by congregational singing. 

Resolved, further, That a Committee be appointed to prepare for and 
secure, as soon as practicable, the publication, without expense to the 
General Assembly, of a selection of the Psalms of David, in a separate 
book, for the use of the churches, arranged and adapted to meet the object 
contemplated by the memorial. ~ 

Resolved, finally, That the said Committee be directed to prepare, at as 
early a period as practicable, an arrangement of the entire Book of Psalms 
upon the plan proposed by the memorial, to be reported to a future Gene- 
ral Assembly. , 


PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL Socrery. 


The Address before the General Assembly, at the request of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society, was delivered by Rev. 
David H. Riddle, D.D., in the Church on Madison Square, 
the other Assembly also in session in New York, being invited 
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to attend. The subject was the Scorcn-In1so ELEMENT oF 
PRESBYTERIANISM. The Address was subsequently repeated, 
by request, before the Associate Reformed General Synod at 
Allegheny City. It is published in the present Number of the 
Review, and an edition of a thousand copies is published simul- 
taneously at Pittsburgh. 


SERMON ON Home Missions. 


The annual Sermon on Home Missions was preached in the 
Madison Square Church, by Rev. R. W. Patterson. It has 
been published in the forthcoming number of the Alton Pres- 
bytery Reportér, with a large edition in pamphlet form. ’ 


BisiE Socirery. 


The Bible Society having resolved to supply the whole coun- 
try with the Bible as soon as possible, the Assembly unani- 
mously expressed their warm approval of the plan. 


No JupicraAL BUSINESS. 


It is a matter of very great interest that, from year to year, 
we are able to report that no judicial business comes before the 
Assembly. 


MILEAGE. 


The somewhat troublesome yet practically important busi- 
ness of the Commissioners’ Fund was considered by the As- 
sembly. The plan commenced at St. Louis, last year, worked 
so well, that from $1469 85 contributed to the Commissioners’ 
and Contingent Fund, at that Assembly, the contributions at 
the present one had risen to $4181 93. Of this, $732 17 was 
appropriated to the Contingent Fund, and the balan to the 
Commissioners. 

The plan of an apportionment was continued, ~ a Perma- 


nent Committee on Mileage directed to be appointed, and as 


doubts had been expressed of the constitutionality of the plan, 
it was referred to the Presbyteries to be voted upon as part of 
the Constitution. 

The members of the two Assemblies went together upon an 
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excursion to visit the humane Institutions, and those for crimi- 
nals, of the city of New York. 

In this connection it may be mentioned, that a motion was 
made and seconded in the other Assembly, to open a corres- 
pondence with ours. Some remarks were made by a few of 
the members in favor of it, but it was voted down by a decided 
majority. 

It is proper to mention that a very general satisfaction was 
expressed with the arrangements made in New York to pro- 
mote the comfort of the Assembly. The efforts to make the 
stay of the Assembly pleasant were very successful. The hos- 
pitality of our people in New York was cordial and general. 
The next Assembly is to meet at Cleveland. 

The result of our whole survey of the Assembly is, that we 
ought to thank God and take courage. A true Church feeling 
gains ground continually. It avoids sectarianism, but it looks to 
consolidation and efficiency. The different parts of the Church 
are beginning to understand each other better in regard to 
these matters, and as they understand each other, prejudice 
gives place to fraternal feeling. The brother whose mind 
rested mainly on the necessity of charity and co-operative feel- 
ing begins to see clearly that his brother who had dwelt on the 
necessity of Church feeling, meant nothing bigoted or nar- 
row, but only a suitable self-defence and self-preservation ; the 
ecclesiastical brother begins to see clearly that his co-operative 
friend only meant that we must not, in caring for our own in- 
terests, lose sight of those great and paramount interests for 
which the Church of Christ itself exists. And we feel quite 
sure, that with a little patience and forbearance, a little compa- 
rison of views and observation of the movements of Providence, 
we shall be able to bring out of all apparent difficulty and trial 
one of the brightest and best of Churches ; a Church orthodox 
and yet liberal ; conservative and yet progressive ; ecclesiasti- 
cal and yet co-operative ; holding firmly to learning and in- 
telligence, but yet more earnestly to benevolence and heartfelt 


piety. 
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LITERARY. AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
ENGLAND. 


The Camden Society have published two works, recently disinterred. 
One is, Letters from Charles I. to Queen Henrietta Maria. Now first 
printed from a MS. in the possession of Joseph C. Wittan, Esq., edited by 
John Bruce. It is said to be a most valuable addition to the history of 
this monarch. The other work is, An English Chronicle of the Reigns of 
Richard IL, Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI.; written before the 
year 1471, edited by Rev. J. S. Davies, Pembroke College, Oxford. 

The third vol. of Rev. Henry Alford’s Greek Testament is in the press. 
Besides a revised text, and various readings, it contains a critical and 
exegetical commentary. 

Rev. 8. R. Maitland, D. D., has published an Essay on “False Wor- 
ship,” to prove that all idolatry has its origin in the intermarriage of the 
sons of God with the daughters of men. 

Among the works announced are, Isaac Williams, Sermons on the Cha- 
raeters of the Old Testament; Alfred Lyall, Philosophical Strictures, on 
most of the recent English Philosophers; Lord Lyttleton, The Four Gos- 
pels, and the Acts of the Apostles; Rev. John Hannah, Discourses on the 
Principles of Scripture Interpretation; a second edition of Rev. J. S. M. 
Anderson’s History of the Church of England in the Colonies of the Bri- 
rish Empire, in three volumes. 

The fifth volume of the Oxford edition of Chrysostom’s Homilies on 
Paul’s Epistles, has been published at Oxford, the original text edited by 
Rey. F. Field. 

Dr. Fairbairn has written on “ Prophecy, its Nature, Functions, and 
Interpretation.” Auberlen’s able work on Daniel and the Apocalypse has 
been translated and issued at Edinburgh. 

The systematic Index to Darling’s Cyclopedia Bibliographica is an- 
nounced for speedy publication. This is an invaluable catalogue to the 
scholar. 

Among the theological works recently issued are, Rev. I. Macnaught, 
The Doctrine of Inspiration ; C. Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, Part 
I., a comparison of ancient teachers with Christ; I. Young, The Mys- 
tery, or Evil and Good, taking substantially the ground which limits the 
Divine Omnipotence in the matter of sin; N. Rouse, Dissertation on Sa- 
cred Chronology, on the basis of the Septuagint; J. B. Mozley, The 
Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, taking ground against the 
High Church view: Mr. Mozley is the author of the work on the Augus- 
tinian Predestination which has attracted much attention. 

A. Vera, an Inquiry into Speculation and Experimental Science, is a 
discussion of the principles of Sir William Hamilton and of Mr. Calder- 
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wood, on the Philosophy of the Infinite. M. Vera is already known in 
French literature by his ‘‘ Introduction to the Philosophy of Hegel,” which 
gives the best account in French of the Hegelian system. 

The subject of the Atonement is exciting considerable discussion in 
England as well as in this country. Prof. Jowett’s indefinite views are 
combated in various forms. The late Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge, 
has published five sermons, on Sacrifice, the Atonement, Vicarious 
Oblation of Christ, and the Punishment of Sin. Several Oxford men 
have preached a series of discourses on ‘‘ Christian Faith and the Atone- 
ment,” which has been issued in one volume; Dr. Pusey and the bishop 
of Oxford are among the number ; John McCampbell, “ The Nature of the 
Atonement” is issued at Cambridge. 

Ruskin’s ‘“‘ Modern Painters,” vol. iv., is published in admirable style. 
Whatever be the extravagancies of this author, he has done more than 
any living Englishman to ensure a thorough criticism of works of art, to 
restore the standard of nature, and to cultivate the philosophy of the beau- 
tiful. 

The second and last volume of Prof. Creasy’s “ History of the Ottoman 
Turks ;” the fifth vol. of Merivale’s ‘Romans under the Empire ;” the 
second vol. of Froude’s ‘‘ England from the Fall of Wolsey ;” the first vol. 
of Peel’s Memoirs; Oxford Essays, 1856; T. T. Meadows, “‘ The Chinese 
and their Rebellions ;”’ the 4th vol. of Lord John Russel’s Memorials of 
Fox, are among the new works. 


FRANCE. 


The second and third volumes of the ‘“ Spicilegium Solesmense,” edited 
by T. B. Pitra, contain works and fragments of the Fathers on Symbol- 
ism; among other articles, the Key of Melito, bishop of Sardis, long sup- 
posed to be irrevocably lost. This, as well as his other writings, in Syriac 
and Latin. It is doubtful whether the “‘ Key” really belongs to him ; it 
is given only in a Latin translation, with commentaries upon it. This 
“ Spicilegium” is to extend to ten volumes. It is named from Solesme, 
on the Sarthe, whose cloister was purchased in 1833, by friends of Cha- 
teaubriand, to plant there a branch of the Congregation of St. Maur, 
which in the 17th and 18th centuries was so fruitful in learned works, as 
the names of D’Achery, Mabillon, Ruinart, Le Nourry, De la Rue, Mont- 
faucon, and Maran, testify. 

The French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, has in press, 
a second volume of Western Narratives of the Crusades ; a seventh volume 
of Charters and Diplomas ; the 23d vol. of the Literary History of France; 
the 21st vol. of its Memoirs; the 5th vol. of Memoirs by learned Fo- 
reigners; and the 18th vol. of Notices of MSS., with extracts. 

The third volume of the Catalogue of the Imperial Library, in the De- 
partment of History, is issued in 4to., 24 francs ; it contains 19,521 titles ; 
a fourth volume will contain the Political History to our Times. The first 
vol. of the Catalogue of Medical Works is in the press. 
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Five different editions of the Memoirs of Duke Saint-Simon are in the 
course of publication at Paris; they embrace the age of Louis XIV and 
the Regency. 

The Society of Men of Letters, Paris, has received an anonymous dona- 
tion of 10,000 francs to be distributed in prizes ; the following topics are 
assigned, the prize for each to be 1500 francs; Criticism and Critics in 
the 19th century; Madame Emile de Girardin; the New Paris, a poem; 
Cotemporary Morals and Manners, in Paris or the Provinces. The MSS. 
to be handed in before the 31st of December, 1856. 

The work of M. de Remusat, “‘ England in the Eighteenth Century,” 
2 vols., is highly praised, as an animated sketch and review, doing better 
justice to England than most of the French writers. 

Edmond de Pressense, has published a small, but critical work, on the 
“ Strife between Hippolytus and Callistus, about Clerical Absolution.” 
He adopts the view of Bunsen, that the Philosophumena is by Hippolytus, 
and applies its result against the modern Romish pretentions. 

The forty-fifth volume of Didot’s Scriptorum Grecorum Bibliotheca, 
contains the Erotici Scriptores, text with a Latin translation, viz.: Par- 
thenius, Achilles Tatius, Longus, Xenophon Ephesius, Heliodorus, Cha- 
riton Aphrodisiensis, Antonius Diogenes, Jamblichus, Eumathius, Apol- 
lonius Tyrius, Nicetas Eugenianus. 

A new life of Christopher Columbus has been prepared, in two volumes, 
by Roselly de Lorgues, from original documents in Italy and France. 

Albert de Broglie, “‘ The Church and the Roman Empire in the Fourth 
Century,” 2 vols. This is the beginning of a work, which is intended to 
give a complete picture of these times. The first two volumes are devoted 
to Constantine ; the third will be upon Julian the Apostate; the fourth 
upon Theodosius the Great. 

Augustin Thierry, the founder of the new school of French historians 
is deceased. The report of his conversion to the Cathulic faith is erro- 
neous. 

Amedee Thierry has collected into two volumes, with additions, his 
work on Attila and his Successors in Europe. 


ITALY. 


T. G. Pitzipios, a convert to Rome from the Oriental church, has pub- 
lished a work on the “ Oriental Church,” printed at the Propaganda, re- 
viewing the history of the Ecclesiastical division of the Eastern and Wes- 
tern churches, and designed to facilitate their reunion. This work is 
written in the interest of the “Oriental Christian Society,” established at 
Paris in 1855, of which the author was the founder. In 1852 he had 
already published at Malta, an attack on the priesthood of the Oriental 
churches. 

J. M. Callery, author of a work on the Chinese Signs, has pub- 
lished at Turin, a translation of the ‘‘Li-Ki, or Memorial of Rites ;’’ this 
is one’of the five King, or, canonical books of the Chinese, and has not 
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been previously translated into any European language. Goubil transla- 
ted the Chon-King, in 1771; Regis the ¥-King; and Lacharme the Chi- 
King (published in 1834.) These works are held in the greatest venera- 
tion by the Chinese, being edited by Confucius. The Zi-Ki contains an 
account of the sacraficial system of the Chinese. 

A Hebrew Moral Essay, ‘The Duties of the Heart,” written first in 
Arabic in the eleventh century, by a Spanish Jew, M. Beckai, is to be 
translated from the MSS. issued at Florence. 

The Diary of John Burchard, master of ceremonies to the Papal Court, 
1484-1513, is to be published in full at Florence, for the first time. The 
court of Rome would be glad to suppress its revelations, which cover the 
pontificates of Alexander VI., Pius III., and Julius II. It forms a part 
of anew collection of Writers of Italian History. 


GERMANY. 


The University of Erlangen is growing in repute. It had last year, 539 
students ; ten years since only 335. Of its students 112 are from other 
countries ; 257 study Theology, 134 Law, 104 Medicine, ete. Dr. Hof- 
mann, author of the ‘‘ Scriptural Proof of Doctrine,” has declined a call to 
Leipsick ; Dr. Engelhardt well known by his Church History, History of 
Doctrines, and other writings, died, Sept. 13, 1855. 

Count Uwarrow, President of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburgh, recently deceased, was the author of several works of merit, 
e. g., on the mysteries of Eleusis, third edition in 1816 ; of Alexander and 
Bonaparte; on Homer and Hesiod, 1818; on Giethe, 1833; besides a 
volume of Philological and Critical Essays, 1843. Leipsick Repertorium. 

Prof. C. G. Reinhold of Jena, born in 1793, died in Sept. 1855, was the 
author of many works in Philosophy, avoiding the extremes of the later 
German Speculations ; a Life of K. C. Reinhold, 1825; Logic, 1827; a 
general History of Philosophy, 3 vols. 1830; Metaphysics, third edition, 
1854; a compendious History of Philosophy, fourth edition in two vo- 
lumes 1854; Psychology, 1835 ; Outline of the sciences of Practical Phi- 
losophy, 1837. 

At the same University, Prof. Bachmann died in Sept., 1855, having 
taught there since 1813. His chief works are, Aesthetics among the 
Greeks, 1811; on Philosophy and its History, 1811; History of Philoso- 
phy, 1820; Logic, 1828 ; on Hegel’s System, 1833 ; Anti-Hegel, 1835. 

The University of Kénigsberg reports, for the past semester, 355 stu- 
dents ; 83 in Theology; 137 in Law; 79 in Medicine; 56 in Philosophy. 

A new edition of Dr. J. W. Shaefer’s “ Handbook of the History of 
German Literature” has been published ; this has the reputation of being 
an excellent manual. M. R. Brouck, of the gymnasium of Gouda, in 
Holland, has published a series of chronological tables of German Litera- 
ture, from the earliest times. Jos. Wenzig, ‘History and Literature of 
the Bohemians,” in one volume. 

Dr. F. Pfaff in his “ Accounts of Creation, with special reference to the 
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Bible,” defends the Mosaic Cosmogony, on the ground that geology dis- 
loses six periods corresponding to the work of the Six Days. 

The third part of the second volume of Béhringer’s “ Church History 
in Biographies,” is devoted to the German mystics of the middle ages, 
Tauler, Suso, Ruysbroek, Groot, Radevynzoon, and Thomas a Kempis. 

The second volume of Bindemann’s “St. Augustine,” follows the first 
after an interval of eleven years ; it is thorough, from the sources ; a third 
will complete the work. é 

The Travels of Prince Waldemar of Prussia in 1844-6, in India, have 
been published, from his MSS. and drawings, in two large folios, with 
more than a hundred sketches, and several maps and plans. Prince W. 
died in 1849. 

The completion of Bunsen’s work on Egypt is announced by Perthes ; 
it is to be in five volumes; the second will comprise the Old Kingdom; 
the third, the Middle and New Kingdom ; the fourth, the Social State; 
the fifth, the Beginning and the Age of the World. His eras extend far 
back beyond the received chronology. Dr. M. Uhlemann has published 
an essay on the Israelites and Hyksos in Egypt. 

The second volume of Scherr’s History of Religion is announced; the 
first volume of a work on the “‘ Heroic Age of Christianity,” by H. Kritz- 
ler, describes the conflict of Christianity with Heathenism in the first 
three centuries. 

J. Brandis has published a work on “The Historical Gain from the 
deciphering of the Assyrian Inscriptions,” with a discussion of the prin- 
ciples on which the inscriptions are to be interpreted. 

The ‘‘ Thesaurus Hymnologicus” ‘of Dr. H. A. Daniel, is now com- 
pleted, by the publication of the fifth volume, containing supplements to 
the sequences, and full indices. The whole work can be obtained for eight 
dollars. 

Dr. G. Klemm, favorably known by his researches upon the History of 
Culture, has written on the “ Condition and Influence of Woman in differ- 
ent countries,” two volumes are published. 

The Greek text, revised, with a Latin translation of the “ Refutation of 
all the Heresies” by Hippolytus, is given in Duncker and Schneidervin’s 
new edition. The first fasciculus contains Books I., IV., V. 

In Vienna, 59 Journals are published ; 25 devoted to science and art ; 
the remainder chiefly political. 

Dr. Herzog’s Real-Encyclopadie fiir Protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche is now in its fifth volume. Each volume is to contain on an ave- 
rage between four or five hundred articles. It is a mostable work. The 
articles are not mere excerpts or collections, but studied and thorough. 
Among the contributors, numbering about 100, are the names of Bertheau, 
Delitzsch, Dieckhoff, Dietlien, Ebrard, Engelhardt, Gass, Goebel, Goeschel, 
Hagenbach, Hahn, Henke, Heppe, Hoffmann, Hundeshagen, Jacobson, 
Kurtz, Lange, Leo, Mejer, Mueller, Ochler, Palmer, Reuchlin, Schenkel, 
Schwarz, Semisch, Tholuck, Uhlhorn, Wichern, and many others. Dr. 
Bomberger’s abridged translation has reached the second part. It is a 
rich fund for ministers and students. 
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Dr. J. Geffcken, of Hamburg, has published an important work, the 
fruits of twenty years of research, upon the “ Pictorial Catechisms of the 
Fifteenth century,” and to the time of Luther. The word catechism was 
first used by Luther in the strict modern sense. This work, also, contains 
a full account of the German Bibles before Luther’s. In his own trans- 
lation he made free use of them. Dr. G. is also-the author of the best 
work on the “ Ten Commandments,” 1838, giving the history of the dif- 
ferent divisions of the Decalogue. 

K. Schwarz, Prof. at Halle, in his “ History of the latest Theology,” 
Halle, 1856, reviews and criticises in a lively style, the recent parties 
and tendencies in Germany, beginning with Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus.” 
He is far from being either profound in philosophy, or evangelical in 
sentiment; though his criticisms are sometimes sharp, and his delinea- 
tions are animated. 

Dr, F. Oehler has begun at Berlin a new work, to be comprised in five 
volumes, the “Corpus Hereseologicum.” The first volume comprises 
minor Latin Hereseologists, with the title, ‘“ Philastri, Augustini, Pree- 
destinati, Pseudo-Tertulliani, Pseudo-Hieronymi, Isidori, Paul, Honorii 
de hzresibus et Gennadii de ecclesiasticis dogmatibus libri.” 

The first part of the second volume of Dr. J. H. Kurtz’ “ Handbook of 
German Church History,” contains the History of the German Church, from 
the fourth century tothe ninth, the end of the Carlovingian period. The 
first volume in three parts, carried down the history of the Greek church 
to the tenth century. 

Hagenbach continues his instructive “Lectures on Ancient Church 
History,” by a second volume, giving sketches from the 4th to the 6th 
century of the leading events and representative men. Church history 
is in no other work made so popular and readable. 

J. F. Buss, of Mayence has raised a monument to the memory of Tho- 
mas a Becket in his work, ‘‘ St. Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Primate of England.” He depicts him as the valiant champion of the 
freedom of the Church. ' 

Dr. Karl Hase, the church historian, in his “ Francis of Assisi,” gives 
a vivid sketch of the saint, from the Protestant point of view, freed from 
the legendary matter. 

Dr. H. A. Daniel’s ‘Thesaurus Hymnologicus” is completed by the 
publication of a fifth volume, containing supplementary matter. This is 
now the most complete collection of ancient hymns. It can be procured 
in this country for about eight dollars. 

The subscription for the monument to Kant, by Rauch, has reached the 
sum of 6,000 Thalers; 10,000 are needed. The model is completed, and 
soon to be cast. 

The Wartburg and Luther’s tower, are to be restored by the Grand 
Duke of Weimar ; 13,000 Thalers are assigned to this work. 

The comet of 1556 is expected to reappear the present year. The work 
of P. Fabricius, containing his observations, has been long sought for in 
vain, but is now said to have been discovered by M. Littnow at Vienna, 
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in a German and also a Latin edition. The observations of Heller, a 
Nuremberg astronomer, have also been found. 

A portion of the Ximenes Chronicle, from the Library of the University 
of Guatemala, written about 1721, is to be published at Vienna. It gives 
the history of the Indians, from their own traditions. 

New editionsof Tholuck onthe Romans and on the Sermonon the Mount, 
with large alterations, have been published; the author is now engaged 
in revising -his commentary on John’s Gospel. 

The third part of the Studien u. Kritiken, 1856, has the continuation of 
Miiller’s elaborate essay on the Relation between the Holy Spirit and the 
Divine Word, especially in conversion ; an ingenious parallel, by G. Baur, 
between the Book of Job and Dante’s Divine Comedy ; with other articles 
of less general interest. The Zeitschrift, f.g. hist. Theologie, has a full 
account, by Hesler, of the controversy between Athanasius and Arius; 
a learned refutation, by Soldan, of the ultramontane objection to the genu- . 
ineness of the Pragmatic Sanction of Louis IX.; and an account, by Graul, 
of the missions among the Tamuls. 

Dr. Alexander Schweizer’s important work on the “ Central Doctrines 
of Protestantism” is concluded by the publication of the second volume. 
It is the most thorough history of continental Calvinism yet written, though 
too exclusively on the basis of an ultra divine sovereignty. 

The first volume of the new edition of Schelling’s works, edited by his 
sons, contains his lectures on the “ Introduction to the Philosophy of My- 
thology.”” They were carefully prepared for publication before Schelling’s 
decease. This is a most important work, giving the matured views of this 
great philosopher on the highest subjects of speculation. _His Philosophy 
of Revelation is to follow. Twelve volumes will include his published and 
unpublished writings. 

“ Fichte’s and Schelling’s Philosophical Correspondence,” ranges from 
1790 to 1802, and is a curious work, showing the intimacy of the two, 
their common opposition to Kant, and their separation at last, because 
each alleges, that the other did not understand his system. It is also of 
philosophical value, as containing the germs of present German specu- 
lations. 

Other recent philosophical works are; G. Biedermann, The Doctrine 
of Consciousness; C. F. Goeschel, Man in Body, Soul and Spirit, here 
and hereafter ; F. Roese, Psychology ; J. H. Fichte, Anthropology, newly 
grounded in the method of the Natural; J. Schaller, Body and Soul; 
Volkmann, Psychology. 

In Biblical and Historical Theology have appeared; H. Messner, The 
Doctrine of the Apostles; G. M. Redslob, The Biblical Accounts of the 
Passover ; L, Bodenheimer, The Song of Moses ; J. Diedrich, The Epistle 
to the Romans ; L. Herzfeld, Three Treatises on the History of the Syna- 
gogue; H. G. Holemann, The Crown of the Song: of Songs; L. Reinke, 
The Prophet Malachi, interpreted ; J. Bucher, John’s Doctrine of the Lo- 
gos; C. J. Hefele, History of Councils, vol. 2. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. Life of Schamyl; and Narrative of the Circassian War of In- 
dependence against Russia. By J. Milton Mackie, author of 
“Cosas de Espaiia.” Boston: J.P. Jewett & Co Philadelphia : 
Lindsay & Blakiston, 1856. pp. 300. 


Any one interested in the subject of the races of mankind—a subject 
which has been said to be the only one worth considering, because it in- 
cludes every other—will be concerned to have authentic information touch- 
ing the cradle of the conquering tribes. ‘God shall enlarge Japheth, 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.” 
The history of the world lies very much in that sentence, and the country 
about the Black and Caspian seas, is the place where Japheth trained his 
youthful powers for the conquest of the world. 

The authorities in this book are stated to be Bodenstedt, Moritz Wag- 
ner, Marlinski, Dubois de Montpéreux, Hommaire de Hell, Taillander, 
Marigny, Golovin, Bell, Longworth, Spencer, Knight, Cameron, Ditson. 
The style is of a kind which we dislike in history and biography; a sort 
of figurative, inflated, semi-romantic way of stating things, which has 
been brought into fashion by Carlyle and certain Frerich and German 
writers. What we want in history and biography is fact; let the narra- 
tive be clear and distinct ; when attending to business, fine words are an 
incumbrance. The reader will know what we mean when we say that 
Mr. Mackie throws an air of unreality—an opium-eating atmosphere— 
over the whole affair; and though we have no reason to doubt the au- 
thenticity of the details stated, there is something in the manner of relat- 
ing them, that leads to a doubt whether this may not be a romance on 
Schamyl, instead of a biography; so important is an appropriate style. 
We think Mr. Mackie altogether capable of writing a better book with 
his materials. 

Making these abatements, we can say that we have read the work with 
much interest, and had we room we would offer the reader a few extracts 
to show him how worthy it is of his attention. 


II. History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in MDCCCXYV. to 
the Accession of Louis Napoleon in MDCCCLII. By Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, Bart., &e. Two Volumes. pp. 441, 479. New 
York: Harpers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1855. 


We have carefully examined this History, that we may give our readers 
a correct view @f it. The idea of such a history is an exceedingly ambi- 
tious one, involving as it does, a consideration of almost every question 
that has agitated the world for nearly forty years, and a criticism of al- 
most every prominent man in Europe in that time. There is very much 
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that is interesting; there is diligent research, and, of course, much infor- 
mation, and there is, by no means, an absence of effort in the direction of 
the philosophy without which history is now considered nothing. 

But, we think it plain that Sir Archibald Alison is not equal to the 
effort he has undertaken. The work is respectable, but not superior. So 
long as the author keeps within the range of opinions which are generally 
held, and have become common property, everything moves on well, but . 
when, not content with this, he attempts profound and original theories, 
he fails. For materials with which to form opinions, the work is valuable, for 
opinions” themselves, it cannot be relied upon. Nor have these volumes 
the charm which enchains us to Bancroft or Macaulay. There is talent, 
but no genius. ‘ 


III. Men and Times of the Revolution; or Memoirs of Elkanah 
Watson, including Journals of Travels in Europe and America, 
from 1777, to 1842, with his Correspondence with public Men, and 
Reminiscences and Incidents of the Revolution. Edited by his 
Son, Winslow C. Watson. New York: Dana & Co. 1856. pp. 
460. 


A lively, pleasant, gossiping book. Our readers have sometimes met 
with such a fine, intelligent old gentleman, who has been much about in 
the world and mingled with all classes of men, including some of the best, 
and who, in a cheerful and hopeful spirit, and with the zest of pleasant 
memories, relates the anecdotes of his past life. Mr. Watson’s opportu- 
nities were unusually good ; he recollected the whole of the Revolution ; 
knew Washington, Franklin, Adams, and the other leading men person- 
ally, and his reminiscences are generally very agreeable. The account 
for example, of the King’s speech, recognizing our Independence, is very 
interesting, as also that of the two days which he had the privilege of 
spending with Washington at Mount Vernon. 

Mr. Watson was especially devoted to internal improvements and agri-~ 
culture. We should have been pleased to have seen more evidence of re- 
ligious feeling, especially at the close of life. 


IV. A Hand-book for the Presbyterian Church in Minnesota, de- 
signed to promote Order in and Love for the Sanctuary. Prepared 
by Edward D. Neill. Philadelphia: Printed by Henry B. Ash- 
mead. 1856. pp. 72. 


Annals of the Minnesota Historical Society, MDCCCLVI., con- 
taining Materials for the History of Minnesota. Prepared by 
Edward D. Neill, Secretary of the Society. Saint Paul: Joseph 
R. Brown, Territorial Printer. 1856. pp. 158. 
The Manual begins with the history of our Church in Minnesota, and 

proceeds with the following topics: ‘The House of Hope,” Mr. Neill’s 

new Church at St. Paul; a short sketch of the Presbyterian Church in 
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the United States; Memoranda for Presbyterian Youth; our history in 
the Revolution ; distinguished men in our body; some extracts from the 
Directory and Form of Government; extracts from the Statute of Min- 
nesota concerning Religious Societies; List of our Churches in Minne- 
sota; Confession of Faith and Covenant of the First Church, St. Paul; 
Covenant at baptism ; questions for self-examination ; list of officers and 
members of the First Church, St. Paul. Pastors would do much good by 
thus making accessible to the people, a variety of information which they 
constantly need, and which it is difficult for them to find. 

The ‘ Annals” are in the shape of a Report to the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, who ordered them to be printed. We cannot too much commend the 
Minnesota Historical Society for its activity in collecting these perishing 
materials. This volume contains addresses by Governor Ramsay and Mr, 
Sibley, Articles by Mr. Neill and others, embodying the history of the 
Territory, Explorations, the Indians, &c., with many interesting inci- 
dents from the earliest times to 1819. 


V. The Christian Life, social and individual. By Peter Bayne, M. A. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1855. pp. 528. 


Our readers, we think, will be much interested in the design of this 
book. The author was painfully impressed with the fact that there had 
been “a too extensive diffusion of the idea that evangelical religion, in 
its strict, personal form, comports ill with solidity and compass of intel- 
lect.” Then he had been greatly captivated with Carlyle; his estimate 
of him is no doubt beyond the truth as to intellectual power, while he 
dissents totally from Carlyle’s opinions. The world is full of floating 
ideas about philanthropy and -sociology. Mr. Bayne’s endeavor is, to 
deepen these impressions, and to place them upon the only durable founda- 
tion, a purely evangelical one. 

The execution is not equal to the conception. That is, it is not the work 
on the subject that will stand as complete and permanent. 

There are biographies of John Howard, William Wilberforce and 
Samuel Budgett, in illustration of Christianity as the basis of social life, 
and of John Foster, Thomas Arnold and Thomas Chalmers, as represen- 
tatives of Christianity on the basis of individual character. There are 
hints for a solution of the Social Problem of the age, and chapters on the 
Positive Philanthropy and Pantheistic Spiritualism. 

It is obvious that the work is in the right direction, and that it aims to 
be thorough. No right-thinking man can fail to be interested in it. Its 
faults are two-fold: It is prolix; the speculative parts, foo much drawn 
out, and of course, rather tedious. The other fault is a want of boldness ; 
it is too apologetic; it does not come to us sufficiently from the vantage 
ground. Christianity, in this work, rather appeals for permission to mould 
the world and bless mankind. Carlyle and Comte dogmatize endlessly, 
while they are pulling everything down and building up nothing ; Bayne, 
with the plans of the Omnipotent Architect in his hands, suggests rather 
deprecatingly, that it might be better to try them. 
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VI. “The Modern Whitefield.” The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, of Lon- 
don. His Sermons. With an Introduction and Sketch of his 
Life. By E. L. Magoon. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 
1856. pp. 320. ; 


A sufficient flourish of trumpets, certainly! It takes a good deal to 
make up the idea of a “modern Whitefield.” We do not think it very 
judicious for a minister’s friends to put such a label upon him. 

Yet we are not of the men, or of the Church, that demands stereotyped 
excellence. We thank God when a minister has strength to break through 
established routine and arouse the world to a sense of its worldliness and 
sin, even though it be in a somewhat irregular manner. - The question, 
therefore, is not so much as to whether Mr. Spurgeon has violated conven- 
tionality, as whether he has power to do so in a way to advance the in- 
terests of religion. 

It will not, however, take the reader long to discover that he is no com- 
mon man. The sermons may be taken up anywhere, and the impression 
will be almost immediate. 

Mr. Spurgeon is quite a young man, only twenty-two. His father and 
grandfather are both living, and are Independent ministers. He himself 
is a Baptist. He preaches at New Park Street Chapel, on the Surrey side 
of the Thames, near Southwark Bridge, the church of Gill and Rippon. 
The church, which holds eighteen hundred people, is never able to con- 
tain the masses that throng to hear Mr. Spurgeon. He is a thorough Cal- 
vinist. ‘‘ His countenance is boyish. He is.under, rather than over, the 
middle size, and has few or none of the physical advantages of the orator 
in his appearance. A voice, full, sweet and musical, is under perfect con- 
trol. The countenance speaks—the entire form sympathises. The action 
is in complete unison with the sentiments, and the eye listens scarcely 
less than the ear.” He is said to be incomparably the most popular 
preacher in Great Britain. 


VII. The Roman Exile. By Guglielmo Gajani, Professor of Civil 
and Canon Law, and Representative of the People in the Roman 
Constituent Assembly, in the year 1849. Boston: Jewett & Co. 
1856. pp. 450. 


This work is dedicated to Professor B. Silliman, sen., of Yale College, 
and the New Englander calls the author, ‘“ Our excellent and accomplish- 
ed friend, Prof. Gajani.” The work contains the Author’s Life. He be- 
longed to the secret Society, ‘‘ La Giovine Italia,” (Young Italy,) and 
after watching all the political impulses and movements of his time, took 
an active part in the Revolution of 1848. After Rome was taken by the 
French in 1849, he was exiled, and took refuge in America. We com- 
mend the book to the reader who has had difficulty in understanding the 
Italian people. 
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VIII. Spiritualism, a Satanic Delusion, and a Sign of the Times. By 
William Ramsey, D. D., Pastor of the Cedar Street Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. Edited, with a Preface, by H. L. Hast- 
ings. Peacedale, R..I.: H. L. Hastings. 1856. pp. 122. 


_ Dr. Ramsey’s view is indicated in the title of this work. He believes 
in the reality of the spirit-rappings, &c.; that some, at least, of them are 
supernatural, and that they are the work of Satan, and indicative of much 
to the student of prophecy. He supposes that something like the demo- 
niacal possessions of Scripture are permitted in our times, ‘and that the 
devil teaches through mediums, &c., the false theology that is unsettling 
so many minds, and leading so many silly people astray. He thinks these 
increased manifestations of Satan are indications of the approach of the 
Millennium, and of the personal reign of our Saviour on earth. Of course, 
he is warmly opposed to the encouragement of this whole business, as the 
work of Satan, and urges a disbelief of the errors contained in the pre- 
tended revelations of the mediums. We are not able to agree with many 
of the views of Dr. Ramsey on these subjects, but have entire confidence 
in his honesty and sincere desire to promote the Kingdom of our common 
Redeemer. 


IX. Select Orations of M.T. Cicero, translated by C. D. Younge. 
New York: Harpers. 1856. pp. 580. 


The Life and Travels of Herodotus in the fifth Century before Christ : 
an imaginary Biography founded on Fact, illustrative of History, 
&e., in the days of Pericles and Nehemiah. By J. Talboys Whee- 
ler, F. R. G. S. In Two Volumes. Same publishers. 1856. 
pp. 445. 466. 


The Cicero contains the four Orations against Cataline; nine defensive 
speeches, beginning with the one for Murena; the fourteen Philippics ; 
and Verres, ‘‘ About the Statues.” 

The Herodotus is upon the plan of the Travels of Anacharsis. We 
know few books more useful for young scholars. We had occasion once 
to test the knowledge of college students as to the familiar facts of archx- 
ology, and we must confess our astonishment that some of those who read 
Greek quite passably, seemed not to know the difference between an Ionian 
anda Dorian. There is, as might be supposed, some lack of vividness 
in these volumes, but they are full of information and more readable,.to 
most people, than a history. The advanced scholar, of course, will not 
expect to find new information, but every one else will learn a great deal 
that he did not know. 


X. The Book of Ecclesiastes explained. By James M. Macdonald, 
D.D., Princeton, N. J. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1856. pp. 
414, 


We are very much pleased with this Commentary, as a whole. We have 
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no doubt that many of our readers have, at times, been more or less per- 
plexed with Ecclesiastes. Dr. Macdonald has a clear theory of the book, 
much clearer than those which have generally been announced, and his 
interpretation keeps strictly toit. The subject of the book he regards as, 
The utter vanity of all human things when looked at irrespective of a future 
retribution. 

We believe this is substantially correct, although we should not state it 
precisely in that manner. We should say that Solomon, the wisest of 
men and greatest of philosophers, is teaching this lesson, That every thing 
is utter vanity except we fear God and keep his commandments, for this is 
the whole [the totality—the entireness| of man. The Judgment then is to 
determine whether we have acted in accordance with this grand purpose 
of our being, or not. 

There is much excellent sense in Dr. Macdonald’s expositions, and the 
whole may be considered sound and judicious. He has not, however, 
escaped either of the rocks on which so many commentators strike. The 
work is prolix ; almost twice the size it ought to be; there is too much re- 
petition, and too much commonplace matter. The other fault is the usual 
attempt to improve the common version of the Scriptures. Of his success 
herein we will give two or three samples. Every man has admired the 
sadness and sublimity of, ‘One generation passeth away, and another gen- 
eration cometh: but the earth abideth forever.” Dr. M. gives us, “A 
generation goeth off, and a generation cometh on!” “ All things are full 
of labor ; man cannot wtter it,” Dr. M. brings down to, “no man can express 
it.” The solemnity of that epitome of life, “ This sore travail hath God 
given to the sons of men to be exercised therewith,” Dr. M. translates 
into this cotton factory language: ‘This difficult employment which 
God hath given to the sons of men, that they may busy themselves 
therein.” 

There are undoubtedly passages where our version has mistaken the 
meaning of the original, but the attempts to improve its wonderful style, 


‘ are like modern efforts to make something more stylish of the Greek ar- 


chitecture. 


XI. The Kingdom which shall nofbe destroyed, &c. An Exposition 
of Prophecy, more especially of Daniel, Chap. vii. By Rev. J. 
Oswald; A. M., York, Pa. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1856. 
pp. 302. 


We had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Oswald well, and have often talk- 
ed over with him, when we little expected to edit a Quarterly Review, or 
he possibly ever to write a book, the great themes discussed in this work. 
We never could quite agree with him, we having, in spite of all interpre- 
tations of prophecy which we have ever seen or heard, never been able 
to give up the simple, old-fashioned orthodox views. 

Mr. Oswald is, and has for many years been, Pastor of the English Lu- 
theran Church in York, Pa. He has devoted much time for years to the 
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study of prophecy, and has elaborated a system which is substantially 
his own. In some points it agrees with the ‘Second Advent” view, 
in others with the Millenarian, but he has not intentionally followed any 
one. We believe we are correct in stating it as substantially this: 

The first four prophetic Kingdoms are the Babylonian, Medo-Persian, 
Macedonian and Roman. These are the only Universal Monarchies that 
have ever existed, and the only ones that ever will exist, save one. The 
“little horn” is the Popedom. The Pope is also “the man of sin and 
son of perdition.” The papal government is also “the beast that arose 
out of the sea,”’ in the Revelation. The duration of the papal power is 
1260 years. The beginning of this power was when “the dragon” or 
Imperial Rome, under Justinian, in A. D. 538, gave it “ power and his 
seat and great authority.” Of course, the papal power, in the sense in- 
tended by Mr. Oswald, expired in 1798, when it was suppressed by the 
French republican authorities ; ‘ its years of violent domination were then 
ended.” He thinks that facts show that popery has greatly decayed in 
the last fifty or sixty years. The same “horn” will revive and rage fear- 
fully for a little season. It will in this revived shape as the “ man of 
sin” especially, be mainly infidel in its development. It will never be re- 
formed, but will be utterly destroyed. God’s people will come out of it. 
Its type is Babylon, it will perish like Babylon, and be the habitation of 
doleful creatures. The City of Rome is doomed as well as the pontiff and 
the hierarchy. 

This destruction of popery is by the Second Coming of the Redeemer, 
his personal coming to judgment. The Kingdom of Christ is not pro- 
perly set up in the world, until He comes the second time in person, visi- 
bly, manifestly. -The Millennium, then, is after the Day of Judgment; it 
is the Sabbath of the world, wherein the saints repose from the six mil- 
lenaries of toil. As to the time when Christ will come, Mr. Oswald is 
careful. He says, “the great line of prophecy is running out;” “the 
noon of night is long since passed, the morning cometh;” “if the nine- 
teenth century does not witness ere its close, the establishment of this 
Kingdom, then something unprecedented in the world’s history will trans- 
pire.” 

The locality of the Kingdom is this earth; heaven will be here where 
the other kingdoms were. But Mr. Oswald differs widely from the Mil- 
lenarians, in denying utterly the restoration of the Jews to their own 
land, or their distinct national existence in any way in the future. While 
in many cases he insists on literal interpretation, he is here an extreme 
spiritualist. The Jews are rejected as such; individuals may be con- 
verted as other men are. Yet there will bea literal holy city, a new 
Jerusalem, and the seat of the throne of the Lord will be “in and around 
Mount Zion.” 

We must confess to our impression that there is in this system a pecu- 
liar mixture of literalism and spiritualism, and we are unable therefore 
to adopt those parts of it which differ from the received views. We say 
this not merely because they are the received views, but because they 
seem to us to embody a more consistent system of interpretation. 
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XII. The Heavenly Recognition, or an earnest and Scriptural Dis. 
cussion of the Question, Will we know our Friends in Heaven? 
By Rev. H. Harbaugh, A. M., Ninth Edition. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston, 1856. pp. 288. 


Mr. Harbaugh has written three connected works on the Future Life, 
They are, Heaven, or an Earnest Inquiry into the abode of the Sainted 
Dead ; the one whose title we have quoted above ; and the Heavenly Home, 
or the Employments and Enjoyments of the Saints in Heaven. 

It seems rather superfluous to commend a book which has reached its 
ninth edition. Mr. Harbaugh informs us that it is the fruit of three 
years’ study, and he has certainly examined the matter with great care. 
We hardly see, indeed, how any one could have any difficulty with so plain 
a matter. 

We have more than once commended the admirable getting up of 
Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston’s books. 


XIII. Who are the Blessed? Or, Meditations on the Beatitudes. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1856. pp. 197. 


No passage of Scripture is more delightful and profitable than the Beat- 
itudes. There is a depth of meaning in them which can never be ex- 
hausted. We venture the assertion that no true minister ever preached a 
series of sermons upon them without being delighted with the manner in 
which they opened before him an illimitable vista of thought. They con- 
tain the sublimest paradoxes ; the deepest moral truths. 

The anonymous author of this book has been expatiating in this field, 
and delighted with it, has given his thoughts to the public. We cannot 
claim for them a decided originality, but the book can do nothing but 
good, and we will be pleased to hear that it has an extensive circulation. 


XIV. Home Service: A Manual intended for those who are occa- 
sionally hindered from attending the House of God. With Sermons, 
and a selection of Hymns. By Rev. Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D. 
Rector of St. Andrew’s Church. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & 
Co., 1856. pp. 347. 


The idea of this book is simple and excellent. It gathers into one vol- 
ume forms of prayer, hymns and sermons, all the parts of divine service, 
so that any number of Christians who cannot attend church, may here be 
guided in uniting in social worship. The service is, of course, after the 
Episcopal form, but entirely evangelical in sentiment. We are always 
gratified, in these times, when we can commend anything Episcopal which 
is free from the wretched Puseyite taint. 


XV. The Mystery, or Evil and God. By John Young, LL. D., 
(Edin.) Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co., 1856. pp. 3438. » 


There are but two possible solutions to the question of the Origin of 
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Evil. One is Calvin’s, and all the rest are Anti-Calvin. Calvin begins 
with the sovereignty of God, The Most High might have prevented the 
existence of evil, but for wise, and to us inscrutable reasons, He did not. 
He is not the author of evil, but He permitted it, with the utmost, clearest, 
eternal deliberation. All the other solutions begin with the free-will of 
the creature, man or devil, and hold that in creating will, the Almighty 
put it out of his own power to prevent that will from creating sin if it 
chose. It did choose to create evil and the Almighty could not prevent 
it. For our parts, we think the latter an amazingly small theory, with 
whatever genius or learning it may be advocated. As to the great bones 
of Theology, no man has been free of error, so far, who has not kept by 
the side of Calvin. His system is immensely majestic; all opposing ones 
seem to us like child’s play. - 

Dr. Young’s theory is substantially the same with Dr. Squier’s. In 
our judgment it limits the Omnipotence of God, and in so doing, by a re- 
ductio ad absurdum, it commits felo de se. 

John Knox says, “If there be anything which God did not predestinate, 
or appoint, then lacked he free regimen. Or if anything was ever done, 
or yet shall be done, in heaven, or in earth, which he might not have im- 
peded, [prevented—as in Cic.—nos qui ab delectatione omni negotiis 
impedimur—| if so had been His godly pleasure, then he is not Omnips- 
tent: which three properties, viz., wisdom, free regimen, and power de- 

nied to God, I pray you what rests in the Godhead ?” 


XVI. Hand-Book of American Literature, Historical, Biographical, 
and Critical. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London and Edin- 
burgh: W. & R. Chambers. pp. 319. 


This is an English collection of extracts and sketches of and about 
American writers. The preface begins with the exquisitely English re- 
mark: ‘ A series of Hand-books intended to give a concise account of 
modern literature, must be incomplete without some brief review of books 
published in the United States.” The ‘ Hand-book” is only tolerably 
done. A great number of writers are mentioned, but the criticism is utter 
hap-hazard, sometimes correct, sometimes entirely erroneous. The ap- 
preciation of the relative value and importance of different works and 
authors is very imperfect. The book is interesting rather as a British 
curiosity than in any other way. 


XVII. A Treatise on Prayer; designed to assist in the devout Dis- 
charge of that Duty. With a few forms of Prayer. By the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth, Rector of Walton Herts. American Tract 
Society. Depository, 303 Chestnut St. 

This is a well-known standard work. It seems almost unnecessary 
to commend a book so well known and which has been so eminently 
useful to Christians. The tone is entirely evangelical, and the treat- 
ment very full and comprehensive. The only thing to be guarded 
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against in such a work, is the danger of losing in its systematic handling, 
the life and freshness of the great subject. 


XVIII. The World’s Jubilee. By Anna Silliman. New York: M. 
W. Dodd, 1856. pp. 348. 


This work is, in the main, Millenarian. Its views are, that this world 
will be the residence of the blessed, and that the Saviour will reign over 
the world in person, from the Holy Land as a centre. There is, however, 
this peculiar view, that the saints who die previous to the Second Advent, 
or who are changed at the Advent, will reign with Christ, exercising a 
peculiar dominion, but that the subjects of the Empire of the Redeemer 
will be the remainder of mankind. That is, the authoress gravely main- 
tains the idea that the inhabitants of the world, after the Second Advent, 
will go on forever, marrying and giving in marriage, multiplying and 
replenishing the earth. This condition of things, we imagine, most Mil- 
lenarians confine to the Millennial State or “Thousand Years.” There 
does not seem to be any imaginable limit to secular speculation on these 
subjects, if we once break away from the idea of the spiritual nature of 
the Redeemer’s Kingdom. These Millenarian views appear to us to con- 
flict directly both against the letter and the spirit of the Redeemer’s de- 
clarations. 


XIX. Messiah’s Throne and Millennial Glory. By Josiah Litch, 
Minister of the Gospel. Second Thousand. Philadelphia: For 
sale by Wm. S. Young, 1855. pp. 316. 


We did not receive this volume until the present year. Its author was, 
perhaps, the ablest of the preachers of the Millerite notions in 1843. He 
still retains the same views of prophecy, in the main, though he is much 
more careful than at that time in naming particular dates. He differs 
very materially, as do most of the Millenarians, from Mr. Oswald’s view 
concerning the Jews ; Mr. Litch holding that the literal seed of Jacob will 
be a distinct nation forever in Palestine, divided eternally into twelve tribes, 
He holds also the idea, that the Redeemer came, bona jide, to restore the 
Kingdom to the Jews as such, that they were right in expecting a 
reigning, triumphant Messiah, and that he only failed to restore the king- 
dom because they rejected him. In other respects his views a good deal 
resemble those of the Millenarians. As to the time of the Second Advent, he 
counts the 1260 years from 538, and, of course, makes them end in 1798, 
and remarks, ‘ My deep and confirmed conviction is, that the end is very 
near. Although I would by no means endorse Dr. Cumming’s strong 
assurance of the demonstration of the fact, yet I insert his remarks as 
showing the confidence with which he regards the subject. He says, 
‘The great epochs of Daniel, the grand eras of the Apocalypse, as has 
been shown, all terminate about the year 1864. Reader, do not take up 
the idea that we assert that Christ comes in that year. All we allege is, 
that the great prophetic epochs converge just about that time; and ac- 
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cording to Clinton’s Chronology, in his Fasti Hellenici, the most able ad- 
justment of the chronology of the world which has issued from the pen of 
any, Ife «demonstrates, not guesses, that the 6000 years of the world ter- 
minate about 1863; and then, that 1864 or 1865 begins the seventh mil- 
lenary. of the world.’ 

* Not having seen Clinton’s Work, of course I cannot speak of its merits. 
But Mr. S. Bliss’ work on Sacred Chronology has also established, beyond 
successful controversy, the fact, that the six thousand years are near their 
end; and will be as likely to end before as in 1863.” 


XX. The State of the Soul between Death and the Resurrection. 
By Phineas Blakeman, North Madison, Conn. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. Philadelphia: W. 8. & A. Martien, 1855. pp. 114. 


This is a very sensible book, keeping close to Scripture and coming to 
very rational conclusions. It discusses, the conscious existence of the 
soul between death and the resurrection; the mode of its then existence; 
the location of its disembodied residence; the employments and duration 
of the Intermediate State. We take pleasure in recommending the volume 
to any who would investigate the limits of our knowledge on these subjects. 


XXI. Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament. St. John. 
By the Rev. John Cumming, D. D., F. R.S. E., Minister of the 
Scotch National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden, London. 
Boston : Jewett & Co. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1856. 
pp- 464. 


Twelve Urgent Questions: Personal, Practical, and Pointed. By the 
same. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1855. pp. 281. 


The popularity of Dr. Cumming is well known. His church can never 
hold the crowds who throng to hear him. Noblemen and statesmen are 
amongst his attentive and gratified hearers. It would, perhaps, be best 
to leave these works with these simple statements. The first is a series of 
lectures on the Gospel of John ; the second asks such momentous questions 
as, How shall we escape? Lovest thou me? &c. The answers are indica- 
ted, with earnest practical remarks. Opinions vary very much as to the 
power and originality of Dr. Cumming, and while we are not able to see 
so much in him as many others can, we recommend our readers to exam- 
ine for themselves the sources of so extraordinary a popularity. 


XXII. Arminian Inconsistencies and Errors; in which it is shown 
that all the distinctive Doctrines of the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith are taught by standard Writers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. By the Rev. Henry Brown. Philadelphia: Wm. 8. & 
A. Martien, 1856. pp. 480. 


The substance of this book originally appeared in the Watchman and 
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Observer, a religious newspaper of Richmond Va. The design of the au- 
thor appears from the following: ‘ Arminians suppose their system of 
theology, in a great measure, free from difficulties, and especially from 
such difficulties as they attach to Calvinism. The writer undertakes to 
show, on the contrary, that their standard authors maintain not only all 
the distinctive doctrines of Calvinism, as decidedly as Calvinists them- 
selves, but that sometimes they go far beyond them: also that they are 
found frequently on two, or three, or four sides of the same question.” 
We think the work, on the whole, is well done. Of course, we are not 
responsible for any little difficulties with which Mr. Brown involves him- 
self by trying to defend a Calvinism more Calvinistic than Calvin him- 
self, but there is a good deal of real learning and acuteness and the Armi- 
nians are fairly meshed. We agree with him fully that ‘“ Arminianism 
is not a system.” The subject does not present itself to us as one between 
two well-reasoned systems, but between the only system and a chaos. We 
have never seen what seemed to us, even a plausible Arminian book. 


XXIII. The Teacher. Moral Influences employed in the Instruction 
and Government of the Young. A new and revised Edition. By 
Jacob Abbott. With Engravings. New York: Harpers. 1856. 
pp. 353. 


This is a new edition of a most admirable book. We do not know any 
one that we would so readily recommend to a young teacher. Jacob Ab- 
bott has a remarkable talent for making a thing interesting. He is one 
of those men who have a kind of intuitive knowledge of the views and feel- 
ings of others, who can put themselves in the position of others, and ex- 
plain any matter so that they will see it clearly. This book is very well 
known, but it gives us pleasure to add our cordial approval. 


XXIV. Hints on Missions to India; with Notices of some Proceed- 
ings of a Deputation from the American Board, and of Reports to 


it from the Missions. By Miron Winslow, Missionary at Madras. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 1856. pp. 236. 


This volume gives the results of the experiencé of Mr. Winslow for 
nearly thirty-seven years. It is of course, every way worthy of attention. 
It speaks very mildly on the subject of the action of the Deputation. 


XXV. Western Africa: Its History, Condition and Prospects. By 
Rey. J. Leighton Wilson, eighteen years a Missionary in Africa, 
and now one of the Secretaries of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions. With numerous engravings. New York: Harpers. 
1856. pp. 527. 


An interesting and valuable work. There is a calm sobriety about it 
that commends itself to the judgment of the reader. Mr. Wilson is in 
favor of colonization, but thinks it of great importance that the Colonies 
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of Liberia and Sierra Leone should be united. He decidedly approves 
of employing white missionaries to plant the Gospel in Africa. 

Full descriptions are given of the country, climate, productions and 
people; the slave trade, languages, and every thing that would be likely 
to be interesting. We copy the account of Cape Coast Castle, which has 
acquired a mournful interest for all admirers of genius : 

“Cape Coast is the residence of the Governor General, and may be re- 
garded as the commercial centre of this part of the country. It was 
owned by the Danes in the first-instance, and was sold to the Dutch, from 
whom it was taken by Admiral Homes in the seventeenth century, and 
has continued in the hands of the English ever since. It was enlarged 
and strengthened by the ‘ Royal African Company,’ and has always been 
kept in a good and efficient condition. It covers several acres of ground ; 
its walls are twenty feet or more high, and are mounted with more than a 
hundred guns. The Castle rises up in its centre, is four stories high, and 
furnishes ample accommodations for the Governor and his suite, and for 
most of the public officers. The garrison is composed of black soldiers 
from the West Indies, or natives of the country, but is officered by Eng- 
lishmen. 

‘Cape Coast Castle has acquired some modern notoriety from having 
been the temporary residence and burial-place of Mrs. Maclean, the dis- 
tinguished poetess and novelist. A great outery was made in England 
about the time of her death, and not a few insinuations were made that 
it was brought about by unfair means. I visited the place a few weeks 
after this melancholy occurrence, and from the impressions which I re- 
ceived from the principal residents, as well as the favorable opinion which 
I then formed, and ever after entertained of the honorable and high-mind- 
ed character of Governor Maclean himself, I have never entertained any 
other idea of these rumors than that they were most ungenerous, and ut- 
terly unfounded. Both he and his distinguished partner now lie side by 
side under the cold sod of this African fort, with nothing to indicate the 
spot but a plain marble slab, with a Latin epitaph, inserted on the front 
of the inner wall of the fort, opposite the place where they lie.” 
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